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BOOK IV. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of the agricultural Syjlems, or' of thofe Syjlems of 
political (Economy, which reprefent the Produce 
of Land as either the foie or the principal Source 
of the Revenue and Wealth of every Country . 

F'M 'SHE agricultural fyftems of political ceco- n o asi. 
I nomy will not require fo long an cxpla- chip, 

■**' nation as that which I have thought it . 

neceffary to beftow upon the mercantile or com- 
mercial fyftcm. 

. That fyftem which reprefents the produce of 
land, as the foie fource of the revenue and^/ealth 
of every country has, fo far as I know, never been 
adopted by any nation, and it at prefent exifts 
only in the fpeculations of a few men of great 
Vol, III. B learning 
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B ^ K learning and ingenuity in France. It would not, 

w -y—j furely, be worth while to examine at great length 
the errors of a fyftem which never has done, and 
probably never will do any harm in any part of 
the world, I lhall endeavour to explain, how- 
ever, as diftinttly as I can, the great outlines of 
this very ingenious fyftem. 

Mr, Colbert, the famous minifter of Lewis 
XIV. was a man of probity, of great induftry 
and knowledge of detail; of great experience 
and acutenefs in the examination of public ac- 
counts, and of abilities, in Ihort, every way fitted 
for introducing method and good order into the 
collection and expenditure of the public revenue. 
That minifter had unfortunately embraced all the 
prejudices of the mercantile fyftem, in its nature 
and effence a fyftem of reftraint and regulation, 
and fuch as could # fcarce fail to be agreeable to a 
laborious and plodding man of bufinefs, who had 
been accuftomed to regulate the different depart- 
ments of public offices, and to eftablifh the ne- 
celPary checks and controuls for confining each 
to its proper fphere. The induftry and com- 
merce of a great country he endeavoured to re- 
gulate upon the fame model as the departments 
of a public office ; and inftead of allowing every 
man to purfue his own intereft his . own way, upon 
the .liberal plan of equality, liberty and juftice, 
he Vftowed upon certain branches of induftry 
extraordinary privileges, while he laid others 
under as extraordinary reftraints. He was not. 
only difpofed, like other European minifters, to 

encourage 
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tftcoufage more the induftry of the towins than ® ^ p * 
that of the country; but, in order to fupport the 
induftry of the towns, he was willing even to de- 
prefs and keep down that of the country. In 
order to render provifions cheap to the inhabit- 
ants of the towns, and thereby to encourage ma- 
nufactures and foreign commerce, he prohibited 
altogether the exportation of corn, and thus ex*- 
eluded the inhabitants of the country from every 
foreign market for by far the molt important part 
of the produce of their induftry. This prohibi- 
tion, joined to the reftraints impofed by the ancient 
provincial laws of France upon the tranlportation 
of corn from one province to another, and to the 
arbitrary and degrading taxes which are levied 
upon the cultivators in almoft all the provinces, 
difeouraged and kept down the agriculture of 
that country very much below the ftate to which 
it would naturally have rifen in fo very fertile a 
foil and fo very happy a climate* This ftate of 
difeouragement and depreflion was felt more or 
lels in every different part of the country, and 
many different enquiries were fet on foot con- 
cerning the caufes of it. One of thofe Caufes 
appeared to be the preference given, by the infti- 
tutions of Mr. Colbert, to the induftry of the 
tbWns above that of the country. 

If the rod be bent too much one way, fays the 
proverb, in order to make it ftraight you^/mift 
bend it as much the other. The French phK 
lofophe'rs, who have propofed the fyftem which 
reprefents agriculture as the foie fource of the re- 
venue and wealth of every country, feem to have 
• B 2 adopted 
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* K adopted:- this proverbial maxim ; and as in the 

plan of Mr. Colbert the induftry of the towns 
was certainly over-valned in comparifon with 
that of the country ; fo in their fyftem it feems 
to be as certainly under- valued. 

The different orders of people who have ever 
been fuppofed to contribute in any refpeCt to- 
wards the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country, they divide into three claffes. 
The firft is the clafs of the proprietors of land. 
The fecond is the clafs of the cultivators, of 
farmers and country labourers, whom they ho- 
nour with the peculiar appellation of the pro- 
ductive clafs. The third is the clafs of artifi- 
cers, manufacturers and merchants, whom they 
endeavour to degrade by the humiliating appel- 
lation of the barren or unproductive clafs. 

The clafs of proprietors contributes to the an- 
nual produce by the expence which they may oc- 
cafionally lay out upon the improvement of the 
land, upon the buildings, drains, enclofures and 
other ameliorations, which they may either make 
or maintain upon it, and by means of which the 
cultivators are enabled, with the fame capital, to 
raife a greater produce, and confequently to pay 
a greater rent. This advanced rent may be con- 
fidered as the intcreftor profit due to the propri- 
etor upon the expence or capital which he thus 
employs in thfc improvement of his land. Such 
expences are in this fyftem called ground ex- 
pences (depenfes foncieres). 

The cultivators or farmers contribute to the 
annual produce by what are in this fyftem called 

the 
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the original and annual expences (depenfes pri- CI jA?* 
mitives et depenfes annueiles) which they lay 
out upon the cultivation of the land. The ori- 
ginal expences confift in the inftruments of huf- 
bandry, in the Hock of cattle, in the feed, and 
in the maintenance of the farmer’s family, fer- 
vants and cattle, during at leaft a great part of 
the firft year of his occupancy, or till he can re- 
ceive fome return from the land. The annual 
expences confift in the feed, in the wear and tear 
of the inftruments of hufbandry, and in the an- 
nual maintenance of the farmer’s fervants and 
cattle, and of his family too, fo far as any part 
of them can be confidered as fervants employed 
in cultivation. That part of the produce of the 
land which remains to him after paying the rent, 
ought to be fufticient, firft, to replace to him with- 
in a reafonable time, at leaft during the term of 
his occupancy, the whole of his original ex- 
pences, together with the ordinary profits of 
ftock; and, fecondly, to replace to him annually 
the whole of his annual expences, together like- 
wife with the ordinary profits of ftock. Thole 
two forts of expences are two capitals which the 
farmer employs in cultivation} and unlefs they 
are regularly reftored to him, together with a 
reafonable profit, he cannot carry on his employ- 
ment upon a level with other employments; bur, 
from a regard to his own inteaeft, mutt ^efert 
it as foon as poflible, and feek fome other.# That 
part of the produce of the land which is rims nc- 
ceffary for enabling the farmer to continue h:s 
buftnefs, ought to be confidered as a fund fa. red 
B 3 to 
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to. cultivation, which if the landlord violates, ha 
jiBw y W necefTarily reduces the produce of his own land, 
and in a few years not only difables the farmer 
from paying this racked rent, but from paying 
the reafonable rent which he might otherwife 
have got for his land. The rent which properly 
belongs to the landlord, is no more than the neat 
produce which remains after paying in the com- 
pleted manner all the necefiary expences which 
mud be previoufiy laid out in order to raife the 
grofs, or the whole produce. It is becaufe the 
labour of the cultivators, over and above paying 
completely all tiiofe necefiary expences, affords 
a neat produce of this kind, that this clafs of 
people are in this fydem peculiarly diftinguifhed 
by the honourable appellation of the produ&ive 
clafs. Their original and annual expences are 
for the fame reafon called, in this lyflem, pro- 
ductive expences, Taecaufe, over and above re- 
placing their own value, they occafian the annual 
reproduction of this neat produce. 

The ground expences, as they are called, or 
what the landlord lays out upon the improve- 
ment of his land, are in this fydem too honoured 
with the appellation of productive expences, 
Till the whole of thofe expences, together with 
the ordinary profits of dock, have been com- 
pletely repaid to him by the advanced rent which 
he from hist land, that advanced rent ought 
to be regarded as facred and inviolable, both by 
the church and by the king; ought to be fubjeCfc 
neither to tithe nor to taxation. If it is other- 
vfife, by difeyy raging the iroproyemeitt of Iryidf 
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the church difcqurages the future increafe of her c 
own tithes, and the king the future increafe of 
his own taxes. As in a well-ordered ftate of 
things, therefore, thofe ground expences, over 
and above reproducing in the complete!! man- 
ner their own value, occafion like wife after a cer- 
tain time a reproduction of a neat produce, they 
are in this fyftem confidered as productive ex- 
pences. 

The ground expences of the landlord, how- 
ever, together with the original and the annual 
expences of the farmer, are the only three forts 
of expences which in this fyftem are confidered 
as productive. All other expences and all other 
orders of people, even thofe who in the common 
apprehenfions of men are regarded as the moft 
productive, are in this account of things repre- 
sented as altogether barren and unproductive. 

Artificers and manufacturers, in particular* 
whofe induftry, in the common apprehenfions of 
men, increafes fo much the value of the rude 
produce of land, are in this fyftem reprefented 
as a clafs of people altogether barren and un- 
productive. Their labour, it is faid, replaces 
only the ftock which employs them, together 
with its ordinary profits. That ftock confifts in 
the materials, tools, and wages, advanced to them 
by their employer} and is the fund deftined for 
their employment apd maintenance. Its profits 
are the fund deftined for the maintenancafof their 
employer. Their employer, as he advances to 
them the ftock of materials, tools and wages 
necefiary for their employment, fo he advances 
B 4 to 
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tdbimfelf what is neceffary for his 


own mainte- 


nance, and this maintenance he generally pro- 
portions to the profit which he expeCts to make 
by the price of their work. Unlefs its price re- 
pays to him the maintenance which he advances 
to himfelf, as well as the materials, tools and 
wages which he advances to his workmen, it evi- 
dently does not repay to him the whole expence 
which he lays out upon it. The profits of ma- 
nufacturing flock, therefore, are not, like the rent 
of land, a neat produce which remains after com- 
pletely repaying the whole cxpence which muft 
be laid out in order to obtain them. The flock 
of the farmer yields him a profit as well as that 
of the mailer manufacturer 5 and it yields a rent 
likewife to another perfon, which that of the 
matter manufacturer does not. The expence, 
therefore, laid outjn employing and maintain- 
ing artificers and manufacturers, does no more 
than continue, if one may fay fo, the exiftence 
of its own value, and does not produce any new 
value. It is therefore altogether a barren and 
unproductive cxpence. The expence, on the 
contrary, laid put in employing farmers and 
country labourers, over and above continuing 
the exiftence of its own value, produces a new 
value, the rent of the landlord. It is therefore 
a productive expence. 

Mercantile flock is equally barren atid un- 
productive with manufacturing flock. It only 
continues the exiftence of its own value, without 
producing any new value. Its profits are only 
tbe repayment of the maintenance which its em* 

ployer 
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ployer advances to himfelf during the time that c ** 
he employs it, or till he receives the returns of w-ylw 
it. They are only the repayment of a part of 
the expence which muft be laid out in employ- 
ing it. 

Th£ labour of artificers and manufafturers 
never adds any thing to the value of the whole 
annual amount of the rude produce of the land. 

It adds indeed greatly to the value of fome par- 
ticular parts of it. But the confumption which 
in the mean time it occafions of other parts, is 
precifely equal to the value which it adds to thofe 
parts; fo that the value of the whole amount is 
not, at any one moment of time, in the lea® 
augmented by it. The perfon who works the 
lace of a pair of fine ruffles, for example, will 
fometimes raife the value of perhaps a penny- 
worth of flax to thirty pounds fterling. But 
though at firft fight he appears thereby to mul- 
tiply the value of a part of the rude produce 
about feven thoufand and two hundred times, he 
in reality adds nothing to the value of the whole 
annual amount of the rude produce. The work- 
ing of that lace cofls him perhaps two years la- 
bour. The thirty pounds which he gets for it 
when it is finifhed, is no more than the repay- 
ment of the fubfiftence which he advances to 
himfelf during the two years that he is employ- 
ed about it. The value which) by every. day’s, 
month's, or year's labour, he adds to «die flax, 
does no more than replace the value of his own 
confumption during that day, month, or year. 

At no moment qf time, therefore, does he ad# 

i»ny 
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*" anything; to the value of the whole annual 
amount of the rude produce of the land : the 
portion of that produce which he is continually 
confuming, being always equal to the value 
which he is continually producing. The ex- 
treme poverty of the greater part of the perfons 
employed in this expenfive, though trifling ma- 
nufacture, may fatisfy us that the price of their 
work does not in ordinary cafes exceed the value 
of their fubfiftence. It is otherwife with the. 
Work of farmers and country labourers. The 
rent of the landlord is a value, which, in ordi- 
nary cafes, it is continually producing, over and 
above replacing, in the molt complete manner, 
the whole confumption, the whole expence laid 
out upon the employment and maintenance both 
of the workmen and of their employer. 

Artificers, manufacturers and merchants, can 
augment the revenue and wealth of their fociety, 
by parfimony only; or, as it is exprefied in this 
fyftem, by privation, that is, by depriving them- 
felves of a part of the funds deftined for their 
own fubfiftence. They annually reproduce no- 
thing but thofe funds. Unlefs, therefore, they 
annually fave fome part of them, unlefs they an- 
nually deprive themfelves of the enjoyment of 
fome part of them, the revenue and wealth of 
their fociety can never be in the fmalleft degree 
augmented by m«ans of their induftry. Farmers 
and country labourers, on the contrary, may en- 
jfkjr completely the whole funds deftined for thyir 
|§fra fubfiftence, and yet augment at the fame 
*%ne the revenue and wealth of their fociety. 

* , Over 
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Over and above what is deftined for their own G ** *• 
fubfiftence, their induftry annually affords a neat 
produce, of which the augmentation neceffarily 
augments the revenue and wealth of their fociety. 

Nations, therefore, which, like France or Eng- 
land, confift in a great meafure of proprietors 
and cultivators, can be enriched by induftry and 
enjoyment. Nations, on the contrary, which, 
like Holland and Hamburgh, are compofed 
chiefly of merchants, artificers and manufac- 
turers, can grow rich only through parfimony 
and privation. As the intereft of nations fo dif- 
ferently circumftanced, is very different, fo is 
lilcewife the common character of the people. In 
thofe of the former kind, liberality, franknefs, 
and good fellowfhip, naturally make a part of 
that common charafter. In the latter, narrow- 
nefs, meannefs, and a felfifh difpofition, averfe 
to ail focia.l plcafure and enjoyment. 

The unprodu&ive clafs, that of merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers, is maintained ami 
employed altogether at the expence of the two* 
other clafies, of that of proprietors, and of that 
of cultivators. They furnifh it both with the 
materials of its work and with tire fund of its 
fubfiftence, with the corn and cattle which it 
confumes while it is employed about that work. 

The proprietors and cultivators finally pay both 
the wages of all the workmen pf the unproducr 
tive clafs, and the profits qf all their employers, 

Thofe workmen and their employers are proper- 
ly the fervants of the proprietors and cultivators. 

They are only fervants who work without doors! 

as 
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as .menial fervants work within. Both the one and 
the other, however, are equally maintained at 1 
the expence of the fame matters. The labour of 
both is equally unproductive. It adds nothing 
to the value of the fum total of the rude produce 
of the land. Inftead of increafing the value of 
that fum total, it is a charge and expence which 
mutt be paid out of it. 

The unproductive clafs, however, is not only 
ufeful, but greatly ufeful to the other two claffes. 
By means of the induftry of merchants, artifi- 
cers and manufacturers, the proprietors and cul- 
tivators can purchafe both the foreign goods and 
the manufactured produce of their own country 
which they have occafion for, with the produce 
of a much fmaller quantity of their own labour, 
than what they would be obliged to employ, if 
they were to attempt, in an aukward and unlkil- 
ful manner, either to import the one, or to make 
the other for their own ufe. By means of the 
unproductive clafs, the cultivators arc delivered 
from many cares which would otherwife diftraCt 
their attention from the cultivation of land. 
The fuperiority of produce, which, in confe- 
quence of this undivided attention, they ore en- 
abled to raife, is fully fufficient to pay the whole 
cxpence which the maintenance and employment 
of the unproductive clafs cofts either the pro- 
prietors, or themfelves. The induftry of mer- 
chants, artificers, and manufacturers, though in 
its own nature altogether unproductive, yet con- 
tributes in this manner indirectly to increafe the 
produce of the land. It increafes the productive. 

powers 
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powers of productive labour, by . leaving it .-at ? ^8* 
liberty to confine itfelf to its proper. employment, 
the cultivation of land ; and the plough goes fre- 
quently the eaficr and the better by means of the 
labour of the man whofe bufinefs is moft remote 
from the plough. 

It can never be the intereft of the proprietors 
and cultivators to reftrain or to difcourage in any 
refpect the induftry of merchants, artificers and 
manufacturers. The greater the liberty which 
this unproductive clafs enjoys, the greater will 
be the competition in all the different trades 
which compofe ir, and the cheaper will the other 
two clafics be fupplied, both with foreign goods 
and with the manufactured produce of their own 
country. 

It can never be the intereft of the unproduc- 
tive clafs to opprefs the other two clafles. It is 
the furplus produce of the fand, or what remains 
after deducing the maintenance, firft, of the 
cultivators, and afterwards, of the proprietors, 
that maintains and employs the unproductive 
clafs. The greater this furplus, the greater muft 
likewife be the maintenance and employment of 
that clafs. The eftabliihment of perfect juftice, 
of perfect liberty, and of perfect equality, is the 
very fimplc fecret which moft effectually fecures 
the higheft degree of prolperity to all the three 
clafles. » 

The merchants, artificers and manufacturers 
of thofe mercantile ftates which, like Holland 
and Hamburgh, confift chiefly of this unpro- 
ductive clafs, are in the fame manner maintain?;! 
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and employed altogether at the expence of th« 
proprktots and cultivators Of land. The only 
difference isj that thofe proprietors and cultiva- 
tors are/ the greater part of them, placed at 
.a mod inconvenient diftance from the mer- 
chants, artificers and manufacturers whom they 
fupply with the materials of their work and the 
fund of their fubfiftence, are the inhabitants of 
Other countries, and the lubjeCts of other govern- 
•ttients. 

Such mercantile dates, however, are not only 
ufeful, but greatly ufeful to the inhabitants of 
thofe other countries. They fill up, i n fome 
meafure, a very important void, and fupply the 
place of the merchants, artificers and manufac- 
turers, whom the inhabitants of thofe countries 
ought to find at home, but whom, from fome 
defeft in their policy, they do not find at home. 

It can never be the intereft of thofe landed 
nations, if I may call them fo, to difeourage or 
diftrefs the induftry of fuch mercantile dates, by 
impofing high duties upon their trade, or upon 
. the commodities which they furnifii. Such 
duties, by rendering thofe commodities dearer, 
could ferve only to fink the real value of the 
furpius produce of their own land, with which, 
or, what conies to the fame thing, with the priCe 
of which, • thofe commodities are purchafed. 
Such duties could ferve only to difeourage the 
increafe d? that furpius produce, and confequent- 
ly'the improvement and cultivation of their owh 
land. The mod effectual expedient, on the con- 
trary, for raifing the value of that furpius pro- 
duce, 
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3uce, for encouraging its increafc, and confe- *'*£:*' 
qtiently the. improvement and cultivation of their 
own land, would be to allow the moft perfect 
freedom to the trade of all fucfa mercantile na- 
tions. 

This perfect freedom of trade would even be 
the rhoft effectual expedient for fupplying them, 
in due time, with all the artificers, manufac- 
turers and merchants, whom they wanted at 
home, and for filling up in the propereft atid 
molt advantageous manner that very important 
void which they felt there. 

The continual increafe of the furplus produce 
of their land, would, in due time, create a 
greater capital than what could be employed 
with the ordinary rate of profit in the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land j and the fiirplu* 
part of it would naturally turn itfelf to the em- 
ployment of artificers and manufacturers at home. 

But thofe artificers and manufacturers, finding at 
home both the materials of their work and the 
fund of their fubfiftence, might immediately, 
even with much lefs art and Ikill, be able to 
work as cheap as the like artificers and manu- 
facturers of inch mercantile ftate.s, who had both 
to bring from a great diftance. Even though, 
from want of art and Ikill, they might not for 
fome time be able to work as cheap, yet, finding a 
market at home, they might bo able to fell their 
work there as cheap as that of the artificers and 
manufacturers of fuch mercantile ftates, which 
could not be brought to that market but from fo 
igreat a diftance; and as their art and Ikill im- 
proved. 
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proved, they, would foon be able to fell it 
Ji ‘ cheapo n<T he artificers and manufacturers of 
fuch mercantile ftates, therefore, would imme- 
diately be rivalled in the market of thofe landed 
nations, and foon after underfold and juftled out 
of it altogether. The cheapnefs of the manufac- 
tures of thofe landed nations, in confequence of 
the gradual improvements of art and fkill, 
would, in due time, extend their fale beyond the 
home market, and carry them to many foreign 
markets, from which they would in the fame 
manner gradually juftle out many of the manu- 
factures of fuch mercantile nations* 

This continual increafe both of the rude and 
manufactured produce of thofe landed nations 
.would in due time create a greater Capital than 
could, with the ordinary rate of profit, be em- 
ployed either in agriculture or in manufactures. 
The furplus of thii capital would naturally turn 
itfelf to foreign trade, and be employed in ex- 
porting, to foreign countries, fuch parts of the 
rude and manufactured produce of its own 
country, as exceeded the demand of the home 
market. In the exportation of the produce of 
their own country, the merchants of a landed 
nation would have an advantage of the fame kind 
over thofe of mercantile nations, which its arti- 
ficers and manufacturers had over the artificers 
and manufacturers of fuch nations ; the advan- 
tage of,, finding at home that cargo, and thofe 
ftores and provifions, which the others were 
obliged to feek for at a diftance. With inferior 
art and flciil in navigation, therefore, they would 

be 
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be able to fell tliat cargo as cheap * in foreign 
markets as the merchants of fuch mercantile na- 
tions} and with equal art and fkill they would 
be able to fell it cheaper. They would foon, 
therefore, rival thofe mercantile nations in this 
branch of foreign trade, and in due time would 
juftle them out of it altogether. 

According to this liberal and generous 
fyftem, therefore, the moil advantageous method 
in which a landed nation can raii'e up artificers, 
manufacturers and merchants of its own, is to 
grant the moft perfect freedom of trade to the 
artificers, manufacturers and merchants of all 
other nations. It thereby raifes the value of the 
furplus produce of its own land, of which the 
continual increafe gradually eftablifhes a fund, 
Which in due time neceflarily raifes up all the 
artificers, manufacturers and merchants whom it 
has occafion for. * 

When a landed nation, oil the contrary, op- 
prefles either by high duties or by prohibitions 
the trade of foreign nations, it neceflarily hurts 
its own into reft in two different ways. Firft, by 
raifing the price of all foreign goods and of all 
forts of manufactures, it neceflarily finks the real 
value of the furplus produce of its own land, with 
which, or, what comes to the fame thing, with 
the price of which, it purchafes thofe foreign 
goods and manufactures. Secondly, by giving a 
fort of monopoly of the home market tc, its own 
merchants, artificers and manufacturers, it raifes 
the Tate of mercantile and manufacturing profit 
ill; proportion to that of agricultural profit, and 
Vol, III, _ C confe- 
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B T 0 K confequegtljr either draws from agriculture a part 
oi the capital which had before been employed 
in it, or hinders from going to it a part of what 
■would otherwife have gone to it. This policy, 
therefore, difccu rages agriculture in two differ- 
ent ways; fit it, by finking the real value of its 
produce, and thereby lowering the rate of its 
profit; and, fecondly, by raifing the rate of 
profit in all other employments. Agriculture is 
rendered lefs advantageous, and trade and manu- 
factures more advantageous than they otherwife 
would be ; and every man is tempted by his own 
intereft to turn, as much as he can, both his 
capital and his induftry from the former to the 
latter employments. 

Though, by this opprefiive policy, a landed 
nation fhould be able to raife up artificers, 
manufacturers and merchants of its own, fome- 
what fponer than itf could do by the freedom of 
trade ; a matter, however, which is not a little 
doubtful ; yet it would raiie diem up, if one 
may fay fo, prematurely, and before it was per- 
fectly ripe for them. By raifing up too haftily 
one fpecies of induftry, it would deprefs another 
more valuable fpecies of Induftry. By raifing 
up too haftily a fpecies of induftry which only 
replaces the ftock which employs it, together 
with the ordinary profit, it would deprefs a 
fpecies of induftry which, over and above re- 
placing t that ftock with its profit, affords like- 
wife a neat produce, a free rent to the landlord. 
It would deprefs productive labour, by encou- 
... • 7. V paging 
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raging too haftily that labour which is altogether 
barren and unproductive. 

In what manner, according to this fyftem, the 
fnm total of the annual produce of the land is 
distributed among the three claffes above men- 
tioned, and in what manner the labour of the 
unproductive clafs, does no more than replace 
the value of its own confumption, without in- 
creafing in any refpeCt the value of that fum 
total, is reprefen ted by Mr. Quefnai, the very 
ingenious and profound author of this fyftem, 
in fome arithmetical formularies. The firft of 
thefe formularies, which by way of eminence he 
peculiarly diftinguiflies by the name of the ©eco- 
nomical Table, reprefents the manner in which 
he fuppofes this diftribution takes place, in a 
ftate of the moft perfeCt liberty, and therefore of 
the higheft profperity ; in a ftjite where the an- 
nual produce is fuch as to afford the greateft 
pofiible neat produce, and where each clafs en- 
joys its proper {hare of the whole annual pro- 
duce. Some fubfequent formularies reprefent 
the manner in which, he fuppofes, this diftribu- 
tion is made in different ftates of reftraint and 
regulation} in which, either the clafs of proprie- 
tors, or the barren and unproductive clafs, is 
more favoured than the clafs of cultivators, 
and in which, either the one or the other en- 
croaches more or lefs upon the (hare which ought 
properly to belong to this productive clafs. 'Every 
fuch encroachment, every violation of that na- 
tural diftribution, which the moft perfeCt liberty 
would eftabliftt, muft, according to this; fyftem, 
* C a neceffarily 
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neceffarily degrade more or lefs, from one year 
to another, the value and fum total of the an- 
nual produce, and muft neceffarily occafion a 
gradual declenfion in the real wealth and revenue 
of the focietyj a declenfion of which the progrefs 
rnuft be quicker or flower, according to the de** 
gree of this encroachment, according as that 
natural diftribution, which the moft perfect li- 
berty would eftablifh, is more or lefs violated. 
Thofe fubfequent formularies reprefent the dif- 
ferent degrees of declenfion, which, according 
to this fyftem, correfpond to the different degrees 
in which this natural diftribution of things is 
violated. 

Some fpeculative phyficians feem to have ima- 
gined chat the health of the human body could 
be preferved only by a certain precife regimen 
of diet and exercife, of which every, the fmalleft, 
yiolation neceffarily occafioned fome degree of 
difeafe or diforder proportioned to the degree of 
the violation. Experience, however, would feem 
to fliow, that the human body frequently, pre- 
l'erves, to all appearance at lead, the moft per- 
fect ftate of health under a vaft variety of differ- 
ent regimens j even under fome which are ge- 
nerally believed to be very far from being per- 
fectly wholefotne. But the healthful ftate of the 
human body, it would feem, contains in itfelf 
fome unknown*principle of prefervatiori, capable 
citherfof preventing or of correcting, in many 
refpeCts, the bad effeCts even of a very faulty 
regimen. Mr. Quefnai, who toas himfelf a phy- 
ficlan, and a very fpeculative phyfioian, fetms ta 

have 
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have entertained a notion of the fame kind con- G 
cerning the political body, and to have imagined ******* 
that it would thrive and profper only under a 
certain precife regimen, the exad regimen of 
perfed liberty and perfed juftice. He feems not 
to have confidered that in the political body, 
the natural effort which every man is continually 
making to better his own condition, is a prin- 
ciple of prefervation capable of preventing and 
corroding, in many refpeds, the bad effeds of a 
political oeconomy, in fome degree, both partial 
and oppreffive. Such a political oeconomy, 
though it no doubt retards more or lefs, is not 
always capable of flopping altogether the natural 
progrefs of a nation towards wealth and pro- 
fperity, and flill lefs of making it go backwards. 

If a nation could not profper without rhe enjoy- 
ment of perfed liberty and perfed juftice, there 
is not in the world a natior# which could ever 
have profpered. In the political body, however, 
thewifdom of nature has fortunately made ample 
provifion for remedying many of the bad effeds 
of the folly and injuftice of man ; in the fame 
manner as it has done in the natural body, for 
remedying thofe of his floth and intemperance. 

The capital error of this fyftem, however, 
feems to lie in its reprefenting the dafs of arti- 
ficers, manufadurers and merchants, as alto- 
gether barren and unprodudiv^j. The follow- 
ing obfervations may ferve to fhow the impro- 
priety of this reprefentation. 

First, this clafs, it is acknowledged, repro- 
duces annually the value of its own annual con- 
C 3 fumption. 
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** 

® K fumption, and continues, atleaft, the cxiftence 

v— v— of the ftock or capital which maintains and em- 
ploys it. But upon this account alone the de- 
nomination of barren or unprodu&ive (hould 
feem to be very improperly applied to it. We 
Ihould not call a marriage barren or unproduc- 
tive, though it produced only a fon and a 
daughter, to replace the father and mother, and 
though it did not increafe the . number of the 
human fpecies, but only continued it as it was 
before. Farmers and country labourers, indeed, 
over and above the ftock which maintains and 
employs them, reproduce annually a neat pro- 
duce, a free rent to the landlord. As a marriage 
which affords three children is certainly more 
produftive than one which affords only two ; fo 
the labour of farmers and country labourers is 
certainly more productive than that of mer- 
chants, artificers and manufacturers. The fupe- 
rior produce of the one clafs, however, does not 
render the other barren or unproductive. 

Secondly, it feems, upon this account, alto- 
gether improper to confider artificers, manufac- 
turers and merchants, in the fame light as me- 
nial fervants. The labour of menial fervants 
does not continue the exiftence of the fund which 
maintains and employs them. Their mainte- 
nance and employment is altogether at the ex- 
pence of their mjfters, and the work which they 
perform is not of a nature to repay that expence. 
That work confifts in fervices which periih ge- 
nerally in the very inftant of their performance, 
and does not fix or realize itfelf in any vendible 

commodity 
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commodity which can replace the value of their c r * x A p * 
wages and maintenance. The labour, on the 
contrary, of artificers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants, naturally does fix and realize itfelf in 
fome fuch vendible commodity. It is upon this 
account that, in the chapter in which I treat of 
productive and unproductive labour, I have 
claffed artificers, manufacturers and merchants, 
among the productive labourers, and menial fer- 
vants among the barren or unproductive. 

Thirdly, it feems, upon every fuppofition, 
improper to fay, that the labour of artificers, 
manufacturers and merchants, does not increafe 
the real revenue of the fociety. Though we 
fivould fuppofe, for example, as it feems to be 
fuppofed in this fyftem, that the value of the 
daily, monthly, and yearly confumption of 
this clafs was exaCtly equal to that of its 
daily, monthly, and yearly production, yet it 
would not from thence follow that its labour 
added nothing to the real revenue, to the real 
value of the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the fociety. An artificer, for example, 
who, in the firft fix months after harveft, executes 
ten pounds worth of work, though he Ihould in the 
fame timc^confume ten pounds worth of corn and 
other neceffaries, yet really adds the value of ten 
pounds to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the fociety. While*he has been con- 
fuming a half yearly revenue of ten pounds worth 
of corn &nd other neceffaries, he has produced an 
equal value of work capable of purchafing, either 
to himfelf or to fome other perfon, an equal half 
yearly revenue. The value, therefore, of what 
C 4 has 
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has been confumed and produced during thefe 
fix months is equal, not to ten, but to twenty 
pounds. It is pofiible, indeed, that no more 
than ten pounds worth of this value, may ever 
have exifted at any one moment of time. But if 
the ten pounds worth of corn and other nccef- 
faries, which were confumed by the artificer, had 
been confumed by a foldier or by a menial fer- 
vant, the value of that part of the annual produce 
which exifted at the end of the fix months, would 
have been ten pounds lei's than it actually is in 
confcquence of the labour of the artificer. 
Though the value of what the artificer produces, 
therefore, fliould not at any one moment of time 
be fuppofed greater than the value he confumes, 
yet at every moment of time the adually exifting 
value of goods in the market is, in confcquence 
of what he produces, greater than it otherwife 
would be. 

When the patrons of this fyftem afiert, that the 
confumption of artificers, manufacturers and 
merchants, is equal to the value of what they 
produce, they probably mean no more than that 
their revenue, or the fund deftined for their con- 
fumption, is equal to it. But if they had ex- 
preffed themfelvcs more accurately, and only 
aflerted, that the revenue of this clafs was equal 
to the value of what they produced, it might 
readily have occurred to the reader, that what 
would naturally be laved out of this revenue, 
mufc neceflarily increafe more or lefs the real 
wealth of the foeiety. In order, therefore, to 
make out fomething like an argument, it was 
ncceffary that they Ihould exprefs tljemfelves as 
8 they 
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tjiey have done ; and this argument, even fup- 
pofrng things actually were as it fe.ems to pre- 
fume them to be, turns out to be a very incon- 
clufive one. 

Fourthly, farmers and country labourers can 
no more augment, without parfimony, the real 
revenue, the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of their fociety, than artificers, manufac- 
turers and merchants. The annual produce of 
the land and labour of any fociety can be aug- 
mented only in two ways ; either, firft, by fome 
improvement in the productive powers of the 
ufcful labour actually maintained within it ; or, 
fecondly, by fome increafe in the quantity of 
that labour. 

The improvement in the productive powers of 
ufeful labour depend, firft, upon the improve- 
ment in the ability of the» workman; and, 
fecondly, upon that of the machinery with which 
he works. But the labour of artificers amjl 
manufacturers, as it is capable of being more 
fubdivided, and the labour of each workman re- 
duced to a greater fimplicity of operation, than 
that of farmers and country labourers, fo it is 
likewife capable of both thefe forts of improve- 
ment in a much higher degree *. In this re- 
fpeCt, therefore, the clafs of cultivators can have 
no fort of advantage over that o£ artificers and 
manufacturers. 

# 

The increafe in the quantity of ufeful labour 
actually employed within any fociety, muft dc- 

* See Book I. Chap. I. 

• . pend 
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B K p‘end altogether upon the increafe of the capital 
which employs it; and the increafe of that ca- 
pital again muft be exaCtly equal to the amount 
of the favings from the revenue, either of the 
particular perfons who manage and direCt the 
employment of that capital, or of fome other 
perfons who lend it to them. If merchants, arti- 
ficers and manufacturers are, as this fyftem feems 
to fuppofe, naturally more inclined to parfimony 
and faving than proprietors and cultivators, they 
are, fo far, more likely to augment the quantity 
of ufeful labour employed within their fociety, 
and confequently to increafe its real revenue, the 
annual produce of its land and labour. 

Fifthly and laftly, though the revenue of the 
inhabitants of every country was fuppofed to 
confift altogether, as this fyftem feems to fup- 
pofe, in the quantity of fubfiftence which their 
induftry could procure to them ; yet, even upon 
this fuppofuion, the revenue of a trading and 
manufacturing country muft, other things being 
equal, always be much greater than that of one 
without trade or manufactures. By means of 
trade and manufactures, a greater quantity of 
fubfiftence can be annually imported into a par- 
ticular country than what its own lands, in the 
actual ftate of their cultivation, could afford. 
The inhabitants of a town, though they fre- 
quently poflefs no lands of their own, yet draw 
to theriifelves by their induftry fuch a quantity 
of the rude produce of the lands of other people 
al’fupplies them, not only with the materials of 
their work, but with the fund of their fubfiftence. 

• «* What 
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What a town always is with regard to the c H ix A ?• 
country in its neighbourhood, one independent 
date or country may frequently be with regard 
to other independent dates or countries. It is 
thus that Holland draws a great part of its fub- 
fiftence from other countries ■, live cattle from 
Holftein and Jutland, and corn from almoft all 
the different countin'" of Europe. A fmall 
quantity of manufactured produce purchafes a 
great quantity of rude product , A trading and 
manufacturing country, therefore, naturally pur- 
chafes with a lmall part of its manufactured pro- 
duce a great part of the rude produce of other 
countries ; while, on the contrary, a country 
without trade and manufactures is generally 
obliged to purchafe, at the expence of a great 
part of its rude produce, a very fmall part of the 
manufactured produce of other countries. The 
one exports what can fubfift and accommodate 
but a very few, and imports the fubfiltence and 
accommodation of a great number. The other 
exports the accommodation and fubfiltence of a 
great number, and imports that of a very few 
only. The inhabitants of the one mult always 
enjoy a -much greater quantity of fubfiltence than 
what their own lands, in the aCtual ftate of their 
cultivation, could afford. The inhabitants of 
the other muft always enjoy a much fmaller 
quantity. * 

This fyftem, however, with all its imperfec- 
tions is, perhaps, the neared approximation to the 
truth that has yet been publilhed upon the fubje/t 
of political oeconomy, and is upon that account 

well 
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book well worth the confidei ation of every man Who 
Willies to examine with attention the principles 
bf that very important fcience. Though in re- 
prefenting the labour which is employed upon 
land as the only productive labour, the notions 
which it inculcates are perhaps too narrow and 
confined i yet in reprefenting the wealth of na- 
tions as confiding, not in the unconfumable riches 
of money, but in the confumable goods annually 
reproduced by the labour of the lociety 5 and in 
reprefenting perfect liberty as the only effectual 
expedient for rendering this annual reproduction 
the greatelt poffible, its doCtrinc feems to be in 
every refpect as juft as it is generous and liberal. 
Its followers are very numerous ; and as men are 
fond of paradoxes, and of appearing to under- 
ftand what furpafles the comprehenlion of ordi- 
nary people, the paradox which it maintains, 
concerning the unproductive nature of manu- 
facturing labour, has not perhaps contributed a 
little to increafe the number of its admirers. 
They have for fomc years paft made a pretty 
confiderablc feet, diftinguilhed in the French re- 
public of letters by the name of, The Oecono- 
mifts. Their works have certainly been of fome 
fervice to their country ; not only by bringing 
into general difeuffion, many fubjeCts which had 
never been well examined before, but by influ- 
encing in fomemeafure the public adminiftra- 
tion in favour of agriculture. It has been in 
confequence of their reprefentations, according-* 
ly, that the agriculture of France has been de- 
livered from leveral pf the opprefilpns which it 

before 
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before laboured under. The term during which 
fuch a leafe can be granted, as will be valid 
againft every future purchafer or proprietor of 
the land, has been prolonged from nine totweftty- 
feven years. The ancient provincial reftraints upon 
the tranfportation of corn from one province of 
the kingdom to another, have been entirely taken 
away, and the liberty of exporting it to all fo- 
reign countries, has been eftablilhed as the com- 
mon law of the kingdom in all ordinary cafes. 
This fed, in their works, which are very nu- 
merous, and which treat not only of what is pro- 
perly called Political Oeconomy, or of the na- 
ture and caufes of the wealth of nations, but of 
every other branch of the fyftem of civil go- 
vernment, all follow implicitly, and without any 
fenfible variation, the dodrine of Mr. Quefnai. 
There is upon this account little variety in the 
greater part of their works. The molt diftind 
and beft conneded account of this dodrine is to 
be found in a little book written by Mr. Mercier 
de la Riviere, fometime Intendant of Martinico, 
intitled, The natural and efi'ential Order of Po- 
litical Societies’. The admiration of this whole 
fed for their mailer, who was himfelf a man of 
the greateft modefty and Simplicity, is not infe- 
rior to that of any of the ancient philofophers 
for the founders of their refpedive fyftems. 
“ There have been, fince the world began," fays 
a very diligent and refpedable author,, the Mar- 
quis de Mirabeau, “ three great inventions 
“ which have principally given liability to po* 
** litical focieties, independent of many other in- 
- , “ ventions 
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* <j v ° K r f ventions which have enriched and adorned 
V -^--1 f “them. The firft, is the invention of writing, 
“which alone gives human nature the power of 
“ transmitting, without alteration, its laws, its 
“ contrails, its annals, and its difcoveries. The 
“ Second, is the invention of money, which binds 
“ together all the relations between civilized fo- 
“ cieties. The third, is the Oeconomical Table, 
“ the refult of the other two, which completes 
“ them both by perfecting their object ; the great 
“ difcovery of our age, but of which our pofte- 
“ rity will reap the benefit.” 

As the political oeconomy of the nations of 
modern Europe, has been more favourable to 
manufactures and foreign trade, the induftry of 
the towns, than to agriculture, the induftry of the 
country} fo that of other nations has followed a 
different plan, and has been more favourable to 
agriculture than 1 6 manufactures and foreign 
trade. 

The policy of China favours agriculture more 
than all other employments. In China, the con- 
dition of a labourer is faid to be as much fupc- 
rior to that of an artificer ; as in raoft parts of 
Europe, that of an artificer is to that of a la- 
bourer. In China, the great ambition of every 
man is to get pofieffion of fomc little bit of land, 
either in property or in leafe } and leafes are there 
faid to be grantediupon very moderate terms, and 
to be fufficiently fecured to the Idfecs. The Chi- 
nefe have little refpeCt for foreign trade. Your 
beggarly commerce ! was the language in which 
the Mandarins of Pekin ufed to talk to Ma 

t De Lange, 
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De Lange, the Ruffian envoy, concerning it *. -c ha p. 
Except with Japan, the Chinefe carry on, them- uyy 
felves, and in their own bottoms, little or no, fo- 
reign trade; and it is only into one or two ports 
I of their kingdom that they even admit the ihips 
j of foreign nations. Foreign trade, therefore, is, 
in China, every way confined within a much nar- 
rower circle than that to which it would natu- 
rally extend itfelf, if more freedom was allowed 
to it, either in their own IhipS, or in thofe of fo- 
reign nations. 

Manufactures, as in a fmall bulk they fre- 
quently contain a great value, and can upon that 
account be tranfported at lcfs expence from one 
country to another than moft parts of rude pro- 
duce, are, in almoft all countries, the principal 
fupport of foreign trade. In countries, befides. 

Ids extenfive and let's favourably circumftanced 
for interior commerce than China, they generally 
require the fupport of foreign trade. Without 
an extenfive foreign market, they could not well 
flourifli, either in countries fo moderately extern* 
five as to afford but a narrow home market ; or 
in countries where the communication between 
one province and another was fo difficult, as to 
render it impoffible for the goods of any parti- 
cular place to enjoy the whole of that home 
market which the country could afford. The 
perfection of manufacturing induftry, it mull be 
remembered, depends altogether'upon the divi- 
fion of labour; and the degree to which* the di- 

* Sec the journal of Mr. De Lange in Beil’s Travels/ " 
vol. y. p, 3j8, 276. and 293, 

vifion 
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vifipn of. labour can be introduced into any rna- 
nufadure, is neceffarily regulated, it has already 
been ihown, by the extent of the market. But 
the great extent of the empire of China, the vaft 
multitude of its inhabitants, the variety of cli- 
mate, and confequently of productions in its dif- 
ferent provinces, and the eafy communication by 
means of water carriage between the greater part 
of them, render the home market of that country 
of fo great extent, as to be alone l'ufficient to fup- 
port very great manufadures, and to admit of 
very confiderable fubdivifions of labour. The 
home market of China is, perhaps, in extent, not 
much inferior to the market of all the different 
countries of Europe put together. A more ex- 
ten fiye foreign trade, however, which to this great 
home market added the foreign market of all the 
reft of the world ; efpecially if any confiderable 
part of this trade V/as carried on in Chinefe ihipsj 
could fcarce fail to increafe very much the ma- 
nufadures of China, and to improve very much 
the produdive powers of its manufaduring in- 
duftry. By a more extenfive navigation, the Chi- 
nefe would naturally learn the art of ufing and 
conftruding themfelves all the different machines 
made ufe of in other countries, as well as the 
other improvements of art and induftry which 
are pradifed in all the different parts of the 
World. Upon/heir prefent plan they have little 
opportunity of improving themfelves by the ex? 
ample of any other nation j except that of the 
lapanefe. „ 

T he policy of ancient Egypt too, and that of 
the Gen too government of Indoftan, feem to have 

favoured 
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favoured agriculture more thin all other employ- c H ]X A p * 
ments. 

Both in ancient Egypt and IrfSi^ah, the 
whole body of the people was divided into dif- 
ferent cafts or tribes, each of which was confined, 
from father to' fan, to a particular employment 
Or elafs of employments. The fon of a pried 
Was necdfarily a pried ; the fon of a foldier, a 
foldier; the fon of a labourer, a labourer; the 
fon of a weaver, a weaver ; the fon of a taylor, 
a taylor; & c. In both countries, the cad of the 
priefts held the highed rank, and that of the fol- 
cliers the next; and in both countries, the cad of 
the farmers and labourers was fuperior to the cafts 

A 

of merchants and manufacturers* 

The government of both countries was parti- 
cularly attentive to the intered of agriculture. 

The works condructed by the ancient fovereigns 
of Egypt for the proper didrfbution of the wa- 
ters of the Nile were famous in antiquity ; and 
the ruined remains of fome of them are dill the 
admiration of travellers. Thole of the fame 
kind which were conftru&ed by the ancient fo- 
vereigns of Indodan, for the proper didribution 
of-the waters of the Ganges as well as of many 
other rivers, though they have been lefs cele- 
brated, feem to have been equally great. Both 
countries, accordingly, though fubjedl occafion- 
ally to dearths, have been famous for their great 
fertility. Though both were extremely popu- 
lous, yet, in years of moderate plenty, tfflty were 
both able to export great quantities of grain td 
their neighbours. 

Vot, III, . D T«s 
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b k The ancient Egyptians had a fuperftitious 
averfion t&|hc fea; .. and as the Gentoo religion 
docs not pwmit its followers to light a fire, nor 
confequently to drefs any victuals upon the wa- 
ter, it in effeCt prohibits them from all diftant 
fea voyages. Both the Egyptians and Indians 
muft have depended almoft altogether upon the 
navigation of other nations for the exportation 
of their forplus produce ; and this dependency, 
as it muft have confined the market, fo it muft 
have difcouraged the increafe of this furplus pro- 
duce. It muft have difcouraged too the increafe 
of the manufactured produce more than that of 
the rude produce. Manufactures require a much 
more extenfive market than the molt important 
parts of the rude produce of the land. A Angle 
Ihoemaker will make more than three hundred 
pairs of (hoes in the year j and his own family 
will r.ot perhaps ‘wear out fix pairs. Unlefs 
therefore he has the cuftom of at leaft fifty fuch 
families as his own, he cannot difpofe of the 
whole produce of his own labour. The moft 
numerous clafs of artificers will feldom, in a large 
country, make more than one in fifty or one in | 
hundred of the whole number of families cpor 
tained in it. But in fuch large countries as 
Trance and England, the number of people , em- 
ployed in agriculture has by fome authors bfep 
computed at a, half, by others at a third, and by 
no author that I know of, at lefs than a fifth <rf 
the whole inhabitants of the country. But 
the produce of the agriculture of bo?h Trance 
and England is, the far greater, part of it, cob.- 

, fumed 
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famed at home, each perfon employed in it rrmfb, c 
according to thefe computations, require little 
more than the cuftom of one, two, or, at mod, 
of four fuch families as his own, in order to'dif- 
pofe of the whole produce of his own labour. 
Agriculture, therefore, can fupport itfelf under 
the difcouragement of a confined market, much 
better than manufactures. In both ancient Egypt 
and Indoftan, indeed, the confinement of the fo- 
reign market was in fome meafure compenfated 
by the conveniency of many inland navigations, 
which opened, in the mod advantageous manner, 
the whole extent of the home market to every 
part of the produce of every different diftriCt of 
thofe countries. The great extent of Indoftan 
too rendered the home market of that country 
very great, and fufficient to fupport a great va- 
riety of manufactures. But the ftnall extent of 
ancient Egypt, which was never equal to Eng- 
land, muft at all times have rendered the home 
market of that country too narrow for fupport- 
ing any great variety of manufactures. Bengal, 
accordingly, the province of Indoftan, which 
commonly exports the greateft quantity of rice, 
has always been more remarkable for the ex- 
portation of a great variety of manufactures, 
than for that of its grain. Ancient Egypt, on 
the contrary, though it exported fome manufac- 
tures, fine linen in particular, *s well as fome 
Mother goods, was always moft diftingukhed for 
%$ great exportation of grain. It Was long the 
granary of the Roman empire. 

;v ; •' D a • The 
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B ° 1V ° K / The fovereigns of China, of ancient Egypt, 

u - yw and of the different kingdoms into which In- 
doftan has at different times been divided, have 
always derived the whole, or by far the molt con- 
fiderable part, of their revenue from feme fort of 
land-tax or land rent. This land-tax or land- 
rent, like the tithe in Iuirope, confided in a cer- 
tain proportion, a fifth, it is laid, of the produce 
of the land, which was either delivered in kind, 
or paid in money, according to a certain valua- 
tion, and which therefore varied from year to 
year according to all the variations of the pro- 
duce. It was natural therefore, that the fove- 
reigns of thofe countries ihould be particularly 
attentive to the interefts of agriculture, upon the 
profperity or declcnfion of which immediately 
depended the yearly increafe or diminution of 
their own revenue. 

The policy of the ancient republics of Greece, 
and that of Rome, though it honoured agricul- 
ture more than manufactures, or foreign trade, 
yet feems rather to have difeouraged the latter 
employments, than to have given any direct or 
intentional encouragement to the former. In 
feveral of the ancient dates of Greece, foreign 
trade was prohibited altogether; and in feveral 
others the employments of artificers and ma- 
nufacturers were confidered as hurtful to the 
ftrength and agility of the human body, as ren- 
dering |'t incapable of thofe habits which their 
military and gymnadic exercifes endeavoured to 
form in it, and as thereby difqualifying; it more 
• or 
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or lefs for undergoing the fatigues and encoun- c 
tcring the dangers of war. Such occupations * 
were'confidered as fit only for (laves, and the free 
citizens of the date were prohibited from exer- 
cifing them. Even in thofe dates where no fuch 
prohibition took place, as in Rome and Athens, 
the great body of the people were in effect ex- 
cluded from all the trades which are now com- 
monly exercifed by the lower fort of the inha- 
bitants of towns. Such trades were, at Athens 
and Rome, all occupied by the (laves of the 
rich, who exercifed them for the benefit of their 
inaders, whole wealth, power, and protection, 
made it almolt impoffible for a poor freeman to 
find a market for his work, when it came into 
competition with that of the (laves of the rich. 
Slaves, however, are very feldom inventive j and 
all the mod important improvements, either in 
mac: inery, or in the arrangement and diftribu- 
tion of work which facilitate and abridge labour, 
have been the dilcoveries of freemen. Should 
a (lave propofe any improvement of this kind, 
his mader would be very apt to con filer the 
propofal as the fuggeftion of lazinefs, and a de- 
fire to fave his own labour at the mader’s ex- 
pence. The poor (lave, indead of reward, 
would probably meet with much. abule, perhaps 
with fome pundhment. In the manufactures 
carried on by (laves, therefore, more labour mud 
generally have been employed to execute the 
fame quantity of work, than in thofe Arried on 
by freemen. The work of^the formv mud, 
upon Chat account, generally have beert dearer 
D 3 than 
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® ® y ° K than that of tfietater. The Hungarian mines, 
it is remarked by Mr. Montcfquieq, though not 
richer, have always been wrought with lefs ex- 
pence, and therefore with more profit, than the 
Turkilh mines in their neighbourhood. The 
Turkilh mines are brought by flavesj and the 
arms of thofe Oaves are the only machines which 
the Turks have ever thought of employing. 
The Hungarian mines are wrought by freemen, 
who employ a great deal of machinery, by which 
they facilitate and abridge their own labour. 
From the very little that is known about the 
price of manufactures in the times of the Greeks 
and Romans, it would appear that thofe of the 
finer fort were excefiively dear, Siik fold for its 
weight in gold, it was nor, indeed, in thofe 
times a European manufacture ; and as it was all 
brought from the Eaft Indies, the diftance of the 
carriage may in feyne meaiure account for the 
greatnels of the price. The price, however, 
which a lady, it is laid, would fometimes pay 
for a piece of very fine linen, teems to have been 
equally extravagant ; and as linen was always 
either an European, or, at fartheft, an Egyptian 
manufacture, this high price can be accounted 
for only by the great expence of the labour 
which mutt have been employed about it, and 
the expence of this labour again could arife 
from nothing but the aukwardnefs of tbe ma- 
chinery which if made ufe of. The price of fine 
woollen f too, though not quite fo extravagant, 
teems however to have been much above that of 
the present times. Some cloths, we are told by 
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Pliny, dyed in a particular mailfer, coft a faro* ® >* 9 » 
dred denarii, or three pounds fix (hillings and 
eight pence the pound weight*. Others dyed 
in another manner coft a thoufand denarii the 
pound weight, or thirty-three pounds fix (hillings 
and eight pence. The Roman pound, it muft 
be remembered, contained only twelve of our 
avoirdupois ounces. This high price, indeed, 
feems to have been principally owing to the dye. 

But had not the cloths themfelves been much 
dearer than any which are made in the prefent 
times, fo very expen five a dye would not pro- 
bably have been bellowed upon them. The dif- 
proportion would have been too great between 
the value of the acceffory and that of the princi- 
pal. The price mentioned by the famef author 
of fome Triclinaria, a fort of woollen pillows or 
culhions made ufe of to lean upon as they re- 
clined upon their couches actable, pafifes all cre- 
dibility; fome of them being faid to have coft 
more than thirty thoufand, others more than rhree 
hundred thoufand pounds. This high price coo is 
not faid to have arifen from the dye. In the drefs 
of the people of falhion of both lexes, there feems 
to have been much lefs variety, it is obferved by 
Do£tor Arbuthnot, in ancient than in modern 
times; and the very little variety which we find 
in that of the ancient ftatues confirms his obfer- 
vation. He infers from this, that their drefs 
muft upon the whole have bfcei^ cheaper than 
ours: but the conclufion does not form to fol- 
low; When the expence of falhion able drefs is 

* Flan. 1. ix. c. 39. f Plin. 1 . viii. c.^S. 
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h O^K very, great, the variety muft be very (mall. But 

y jr -uT- 1 when, by the improvements in the productive 
powers of manufacturing art and induftry, the 
expence of any one drefs comes to be very mo* 
derate, the variety will naturally be very great. 
The rich not being able to diflinguilh thein- 
felves by the expence of any one drefs, will na- 
turally endeavour to do fo by the multitude and 
variety of their drefTes. 

The greateft and mod important branch of 
the commerce of every nation, it has already 
been obferved, is that which is carried on be- 
tween the inhabitants of the town and thofe of 
the country. The inhabitants of the town draw 
from the country the rude produce which CQiilti- 
tutes both the materials of their work and the 
fund of their fublillence ; and they pay for this 
rude produce by fending back to the country a 
certain portion of it. manufactured and prepared 
for immediate ufe. The trade which is carried 
on between thefe two different fets of people, 
con fills ultimately in a certain quantity of rude 
produce exchanged for a certain quantity of 
manufactured produce. The dearer the latter, 
therefore, the cheaper the former ; and whatever 
tends in any country to raife the price of manu- 
factured produce, tends to lower that of the nude 
produce of the land, and thereby to difeourage 
agriculture. The fmuller the quantity of ma- 
nufactured produce which any given quantity of 
rude produce, or, what comes to the fame thing, 
wlii$h tMe. price of any given quantity of rude 
pr^duce/is capable of purchafing, the (mailer 
the cxeuangeable value of that given quantity 

‘"“"’I , of 
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of rude produce i the fmaller the encouragement c p. 
which either the landlord has to increafe its quan- 
tity by improving, or the farmer by cultivating 
the land. Whatever, befides, tends to diminilh 
in any country the number of artificers and ma- 
nufafturers, tends to diminilh the home marker, 
the moil important of all markets for the rude 
produce of the land, and thereby ftill further to 
difeourage agriculture. 

Those fyiterns, therefore, which preferring 
agriculture to all other employments, in order 
to promote it, impofe reftraints upon manufac- 
tures and foreign trade, aft contrary to the very 
end which they propole, and indirectly difeou- 
rage that very fpecies of induftry which they 
mean to promote. They are fo far, perhaps, 
more inconfiftent than even the mercantile fyftem. 

That fyltem, by encouraging manufaftunes and 
foreign trade more than agriculture, turns a cer- 
tain portion of the capital of the fociety from 
fupporting a more advantageous, to fupport a 
lets advantageous fpecies of induftry. But ftill 
it really and in the end encourages that fpecies 
of induftry which it means to promote. 1 hofe 
agricultural fyftems, on the contrary, really and 
in the end difeourage their own favourite fpecies 
ofinduftry, 

It is thus that every fyftem which endeavours, 
either, by extraordinary encouragements, to draw 
towards a 'particular fpecies of induftry a greater 
lhare of the capital of the fociety thanw hat would 
naturally go to it j or, by extraordinary rewraims, 
to farce from a particular fpecies of induftrV fome 

frharq 
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* ^y 0 K fiiicc of the capital which would otherwife be 

v**v— j employed in it ; is in reality fubverfive of’ the 
great purpofe which it means to promote* It 
retards, inftead of accelerating, the progrefs of 
the fociety towards real wealth and greatnefs ; and 
diminilhes, inftead of increafing, the real value of 
the annual produce of its land and labour. 

All fyftems either of preference or of reftraint, 
therefore, being thus completely taken away, the 
obvious and Ample fyftem of natural liberty efta- 
blilhes itfelf of its own accord. Every man, as 
long as he does not violate the laws of juftice, is 
left perfeftiy free to purfue his own intereft his 
own way, and to bring both his induftry and capi- 
tal into competition with thofe of any other man, 
or order of men. The fovereign is completely 
difcharged from a duty, in the attempting to per- 
form which he mod always be expofed to innu- 
merable deluftons, and for the proper performance 
of which no human wifdom or knowledge could 
ever be fufficient; the duty of fuperintending 
the induftry of private people, and of diretting it 
towards the employments moft luitablc to the in- 
tereft of the fociety. According to the fyftem of 
natural liberty, the fovereign has only three duties 
to attend to; three duties of great importance, 
indeed, but plain and intelligible to common un- 
derftandings: fiift, the duty of protefting the fo- 
ciety from the violence and invafion of other in- 
dependent fcdfeties; fecondly, the duty of pro- 
tefting#, sfe far as poffible, every member of the 
focietj? from the injuftice or oppreffion of every 
Qther/nember of it, or the duty of eftabliihing 

aa 
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an exad adminiftration of juftice ; and, thirdly, c 
the duty of creating and maintaining certain pub- 
lic works and certain public inftituttons, which 
it can never be for the intereft of any individual, 
or fmall number of individuals, to ereft and main- 
tain ; becaufe the profit could never repay the ex- 
pence to any individual or fmall number of indi- 
viduals, though it may frequently do much more 
than repay it to a great fociety. 

The proper performance of thofe feveral duties 
of the fovereign neceffarily fuppofes a certain ex- 
pence 5 and this expence again neceffarily requires 
a certain revenue to fupport it. In the following 
book, therefore, I fnall endeavour to explain; firft, 
what are the neceffary expences of the fovereign 
or common-wealth ; and which of thofe expences 
ought to be defrayed by the general contribution 
of the whole fociety ; and which of them, by that 
of fome particular part only, of fome particular 
members of the fociety : fecondly, what are the 
different methods in which the whole fociety may 
be made to contribute towards defraying the ex- 
pences incumbent on the whole fociety, and what 
are the principal advantages and inconveniences 
of each of thofe methods : and, thirdly, what are 
the reafons and caufes which have induced almoft 
all modern governments to mortgage fome part 
of this revenue, or to contratt debts, and what 
have been the effetts of thofe debts upon the real 
wealth, the annual produce oftheTtaqdand labour 
of the fociety. The following bool$sf\erefore. 
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BOOK V. 

Of the Revenue of the Sovereign or Com- 
monwealth. 

C H A P. I. 

Of the Extends of the Sovereign or Common- 
wealth. 

PART FIRST. 

Of the Expence of Defence. 

T HE firft duty ; of the fovereigri, that of 
prote&ing the fociety from the violence 
and invalion of otfser independent focieties, can 
be performed only by means of a military force. 
But the expence both of preparing this military 
force in time of peace, and of employing it in 
time of war, is very different in the different 
fcates of fociety, in the different periods of irn- 
provement. 

Among nations of hunters, the loweft and 
rudeft ftate of fociety, fuch as we find it among 
the native tribes of North America, every man 
is a warrior .ajs^well as a hunter. When he goes 
to war, & tpfr to defend his fociety, or to revenge 
the injuries which have been done to it by other, 
fpcietiflL he maintains himfelf by his own labour, 

'■* f ' ih 
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in the fame manner as when he lives at home. c H A 
His fociety, for in this (late of things there is u— 
properly neither fovereign nor commonwealth, is 
at no fort of expence, either to prepare him for 
the field, or to maintain him while he is in it. 

Among nations of Ihepherds, a more advanced 
ftate of fociety, luch as we find it among the 
Tartars and Arabs, every man is, in the fame 
manner, a warrior. Such nations have com- 
monly no fitfed habitation, but live, either in 
tents, or in a fort of covered waggons which are 
eafily transported from place to place. The 
whole tribe or nation changes its fituation ac- 
cording to the different fealons of the year, as 
well as according to other accidents. When its 
herds and flocks have confumed the forage of 
one part of the country, removes to another, 
and from that to a third. In the dry feafon, it 
comes down to the banks o|L the rivers ; in the 
wet feafon it retires to the upper country. When 
fuch a nation goes to war, the warriors will not 
trull their herds and flocks to the feeble defence 
of their old men, their women and children j 
and their old men, their women and children, 
will not be left behind without defence and 
without fubfiftence. The whole nation, befides, 
being accuftomed to a wandering life, even in 
time of peace, eafily takes the field in time of 
war. Whether it marches as an^rmy, or moves 
about as a company of herdfmen, of life 
Js nearly the fame, though the objcoHropofcd 
by it be very different. They all go toljwar to- 
gether, therefore, and every one does asvyell as 
■ ■ _ /he 
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M** h^ can. Among the Tartars, even the women 
have been frequently known to engage in battle. 
Jf they conquer, whatever belongs to the hoftile 
tribe is the recompence of the vi&ory. But if 
they are vanquifhed, all is loft, and not only 
their herds and flocks, but their women and chil- 
dren, become the booty of the conqueror. Even 
* the greater part of thofe who furvive the aftion 
are obliged to fubmit to him for the fake of im- 
mediate fubfiftence. The reft are commonly dif- 
ftpated and difperfed in the defart. 

The ordinary life, the ordinary exercifes of a 
Tartar or Arab, prepare him l'ufficiently for war. 
Running, wreftling, cudgel-playing, throwing 
the javelin, drawing the bow, &c. are the com- 
mon paftimes of thofe who live in the open air, 
and are all of them t! f e images of war. When a 
Tartar or Arab actually goes to war, he is main- 
tained, by his own/’ierds and flocks which he car- 
ries with him, in the fame manner as in peace. 
His chief or fovereign, for thofe nations have all 
chiefs or fovereigns, is at no fort of expence in 
preparing him for the field j and when lie is in it, 
the chance of plunder is the only pay which he 
either experts or requires. 

An army of hunters can feldom exceed two or 
three hundred men. The precarious fubfiftence 
which the chace affords could feldom allow a 
greater number to keep together for any con- 
fiderabk ti,fffe. An army of fhepherds, on the 
^Qfltraivh/may fometimes amount to two or three 
jhuodr/l thoufand. As long as nothing ftopl 
.their <»rogrds, as long as they can go on frqgi 
.. . i one 
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one diftrift, of which they have confumed the chap. 
forage, to- another which is yet entire; there 
feems to be fcarce any limit to the number who 
can march on together. A nation of hunters 
can never be formidable to the civilized nations 
in their neighbourhood. A nation of Ihepherds 
may. Nothing can be more contemptible than 
an Indian war in North America. Nothing, on 
the contrary, can be more dreadful than a Tartar 
invafion has frequently been in Afia. The 
judgment of Thucydides, that both Europe and 
Afia could not refill the Scythians united, has 
been verified by the experience of all ages. The 
inhabitants of the extenfive, but defencelefs 
plains of Scythia or Tartary, have been fre- 
quently united under the dominion of the chief 
of fome conquering hordeW clan ; and the ha- 
voc and devaftation of Alia have always fig- 
nalizcd their union. The inhabitants of the in- 
hofpitable defarts of Arabia, jhe other great na- 
tion of Ihepherds, have never been united but 
once ; under Mahomet and his immediate fuc- 
ceffors. Their union, which was more the effedl 
of religious enthufiafm than of conquelt, was 
fignalized in the fame manner. If the hunting 
nations of America Ihould ever become fliep- 
herds, their neighbourhood would be much more 
dangerous to the European colonies than it is at 
prefent. 

In a yet more advanced ftate of fo&iety, among 
thofc nations of hulbandmen who fete little 
foreign commerce, and no other mantjfa&ures 
but thofe coarfe and houlhold ones whichj almoft 
• I every 
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* K every private family prepares for its own ufe j 
every man, in the fame manner, either is a war- 
rior, or eafily becomes fuch. They who live by 
agriculture generally pafs the whole day in the 
open air, expofed to all the inclemencies of the 
feafons. The hardinefs of their ordinary life 
prepares them for the fatigues of war, to fome 
of which their neceffary occupations bear a great 
analogy. The neceflary occupation of a dftcher 
prepares him to work in the trenches, and to 
fortify a camp as well as to enclofe a field. The 
ordinary padimes of fuch hufbandmen are the 
fame as thofe of Ihepherds, and are in the fame 
manner the images of war. But as hufbandmen 
have lefs leifure titan ihepherds, they are not fo 
frequently employed in thole paftimes. They 
are foldiers, but fi^diers not quite fo much 
mailers of their exercife. Such as they are, how- 
ever, it feldom cc/jfs the fovereign or common- 
wealth any expend' to prepare them for the field. 

Agriculture, even in its ruded and lowed 
date, fuppofes a fettlementj fome fort of fixed 
habitation which cannot be abandoned without 
great lofs. When a nation of mere hufbandmen, 
therefore, goes to war, the whole people cannot 
take the field together. The old men, the wo- 
men and children, at lead, mud remain at home 
to take care of the habitation. All the men of 
the military jge, however, may take the field, 
and, itf ftrall nations of this kind, have fre- 
quentlAfone fo. In every nation the men of the 
tmlirajry age are fuppofed to amount to about a 
fourth! or a fifth part of the whole body of the 

, people. 
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people. IT-the campaign too Ihould- begin- after c H , A 1> ’ 
feed-finie,?,#ad end before barveff, both the hul- 
bandman and his principal labourers can be 
fpared from the farm without much lofs. He 
trufts that the work which mult be done in the 
mean time can be well enough executed by the 
old men, the women and the children. He is 
not unwilling, therefore, to ferve without pay 
during a Qiort campaign, and it frequently cods 
thefovereign or commonwealth as little to main- 
tain him in the field as to prepare him for it. 

T,he citizens of all the different ftates of ancient 
Greece fee m to have fcfved in this manner till 
after the fecond Perfian war; and the people of 
Peloponel'us till after the Peloponeiian war. 

The Peloponefians, Thucydides obferves, gene- 
rally left the field in the iVnmer, and returned 
home to reap the harvelfe fi'he Roman people 
under their kings, and durir* the firft ages of 
the republic, ferved in the yune manner. It 
was not till the fiege of Veii, that they, whoftaid 
at home, began to contribute fomething towards 
maintaining thofe who went to war. In the Eu- 
ropean monarchies, which were founded upon the 
ruins of the Roman empire, both before and for 
fome time after the eftabiifhment of what is pro- 
perly called the feudal law, the great lords, with 
all their immediate dependents, ufed to ferve the 
crown at their own expence. In the field, in the 
fame' manner as at home, they mainlined them^ 
ftdvea by their own revenue, and not b^ny-ftirs 
pend ot pay whkh they received from ta king 
upon?t}pEipartjhui<r occalionv - ! - e - 
%fctTII. . E | lit 

■ ' \ 
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In >a more advanced ftate of fociety, two dif- 
ferent caufes contribute to render it altogether 
impofiible that they, who take the field, fhould 
maintain themfelves at their own expence, 
Thofe two caufes are, the progrefs of manufac- 
tures, and the improvement in the. art of war. 

Though a hufbandman fhould be employed 
in ah expedition, provided it begins after feed- 
time and ends before harveft, the interruption 
of his bufinefs will not always occafion any con- 
fiderable diminution of his revenue. Without 
the intervention of his labour, nature does her- 
felf the greater part of the work which remains 
to be done. But the moment that an artificer, 
a fmith, a carpenter, or a weaver, for example, 
quits his workhoufe, the foie fource of his re- 
venue is completely V.ried up. Nature does no- 
thing for him, he foerall for himfelf. When 
he takes the fiel$ therefore, in defence of the 
public, as he has [no revenue to maintain him- 
felf, he muft necefiarily be maintained by the 
public. But in a country of which a great 
part of the inhabitants are artificers and manu- 
facturers, a great part of the people who go to 
war muft be drawn from thofe clafles, and muft 
therefore be maintained by the public as long 
as they are employed in its fervice. 

When the art of war too has gradually grown 
up to, be a very intricate and complicated fcience. 
When the wfent of war ceafes to be determined, 
as, in the.'^firft ages of fociety, by a fingle irregu- 
lar Ikiijimilh or battle, but when the conteft is ge* 
nerally fpun out through feveral different cam- 

, paigns, 
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paigns, each of which lafts during the greater c p * 
part of the year ; it becomes univerfally necef- •_ 
fary that the public Ihould maintain thofe who 
ferve the public in war, at lead while they are 
employed in that fervice. Whatever in time of 
peace might be the ordinary occupation of thofe 
who go to war, fo very tedious and expenfive a 
fervice would otherwife be by far too heavy a 
burden upon them. After the fecond Pcrfian 
war, accordingly, the armies of Athens feem to 
have been generally compofed of mercenary 
troops; confifting, indeed, partly of citizens, 
but partly too of foreigners } and all of them 
equally hired and paid at the expence of the 
ftate. From the time of the fiege of Veii, the 
armies of Rome received, pay for their fervice 
during the time which trey remained in the 
field. Under the feudal ‘gJrernments the mili- 
tary fervice both of the greainords and of their 
immediate dependents was, aftVr a certain period, 
univerfally exchanged for a payment in money, 
which was employed to maintain thofe who ferved 
in their Head. * 

i ... ■ . ... 

The number of thofe who Can goto war, in 
proportion to the whole number of the people, 
is necdTarilymuch fmaller in a civilized, than in 
a rude ftate of fociety. In a civilized fociety, 
as the foldiers are maintained altogether by the 
labour of thofe who are not foldie^the number 
of the former can ne ver exceed what t^ ;< |atter can 
maintain, over and above maintaining, inn man- 
'ner fiiitable to their refpeftive ftations, both them- 
felves and the other Officers of government, and 
• E a • law, 
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* 6 y ° K law, whom they are obliged to maintain; In the 

c— little agrarian ftates of ancient Greece, a fourth 
or a fifth part of the whole body of the people 
cohfidered tfacmfelves as foldiers, and would 
fometimes, it is faid, take the field. Among the 
civilized nations of modern Europe, it is common- 
ly computed, that not more than one hundredth 
part of the inhabitants of any country can be 
employed as foldiers, without ruin to the country 
which pays the expence of their fervice. 

The expencc of preparing the army, for the 
field feems not to have become confidcrable in 
any nation, till long after that of maintaining it 
in the field had devolved entirely upon the fbve- 
reign or commonwealth. In all the different re- 
publics of ancient Greece, to learn his military 
exercifes, was a necefifery part of education intt- 
pofed by the date vfion every free citizen. In 
every city there f&ms to have been a public 
field, in which, unfcr the protection of the pub- 
lic magiftrate, the young people were taught 
their different exerciles by different matters. In 
this very fimple inttittuion, confifted the whole: 
expence which any Grecian ftate feems ever to 
have been at, in preparing its 
In ancient Rome the exercifes of the Campus 
Martius anfwercd the fame purpofe with thole 
of the Gymnafiunr in ancient Greece; rtlnder 
the feudal governments, the many public ordi- 
nances tha^ne citizens of every difiH&;fiio#d> 
ppa<5tife /fr'chery as well as feveral other military 
exercifes, were intended for promoting the fame 
putpefe, but do not feem to have prompftd?«4p 
' . I c well. 
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Want of intereft in the offi- 
cers entrufted with the execution of thofe ordi- 
nances, or from fome other caufe, they appear to 
-Have been univerfally negle&ed; and in the pro- 
gress of all thofe governments, military exercifes 
feem to have gone gradually into difule among 
the great body of the people. 

' In rite republics of ancient Greece and Rome, 
during the whole period of their exiftence, and 
under the feudal governments for a confiderable 
time after their firth dhblifhment, the trade of a 
foldier was not a feparate, diftimft trade, which 
conftituled the lole or* principal occupation of a 
particular clafs of citizens.. livery fubjeft of the 
ftate, whatever might be the ordinary trade or 
occupation by which he gained his livelihood, 
confidered himfeif, uporXall ordinary occafions, 
as fir likewife to exercife vie trade of a ibldier, 
and upon many extraordina% occafions as bound 
to exercife it. | 

: The art of war, however, as it is certainly the 
nobleft of all arts, fo in the progrels of improve- 
ment it neceffarily becomes one of the moft 
complicated among them. The ftate of the me-’ 
chanical, as well as of fome other arts, with which 
it is neceffarily connected, determines the degree 
of perfe&ion to which it is capable of being 
carried at any particular time. But in order to 
carry it to this degree of perfe£Hon, it is necef- 
fary that it fhould become the fo^ 4 or principal 
occupation of a particular clafs of citizens, and 
the diyifion of labour ‘is as needfary for the im- 
. this* as of every other art. Into 
• E ,3 ' other 
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other, arts the divifion of labour is naturally in- 
troduced by the prudence of individuals, who 
find that they promote their private intereft bet- 
ter by confining themfelves to a particular trade, 
than by exercifing a great number. But it is the 
yrifdom of the ftate only which can render the 
trade of a foldier a particular trade feparate and 
diftind from all others. A private citizen who, 
in time of profound peace, and without any par- 
ticular encouragement from the public, ftiould 
fpend the greater part of his time in military ex- 
ereifes, might, no doubt, both improve himfelf 
very much in them, and amufe himfelf very well, 
but he certainly would not promote his own in- 
tereft. It is the wifdom of the ftate only which 
can render it for his intereft to give up the greater 
part of his time to thi|' peculiar occupation : and 
ftates have not always had this wifdom, even 
when their circumjKnces had become fuch, that 
jh? prefervation off their exiftence required that 
they ihould have it. 

A shepherd has a great deal of leifure 5 a huf- 
bandman, in the rude ftate of husbandry, has 
fpme j an artificer or manufafturer has none at 
all,. The firft may, without any lofs, employ a 
great deal, of his time , in martial exercifes ; the 
fecond may employ fome part of it ; but the laft 
cannot employ a Tingle hour in them without 
fome lofs, and his attention to his own intereft; 
•naturally :hnj& him to negleft them altogether. 
Thcfe ir^Fovements in hulbandry too, which the 
progrefs of arts and manufaftures uet;e/6(r% in- 
troduces, leave the hufbandman little leifure 
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as the artificer. Military exercifes come to be c ; p ; 
as much negle&ed by the inhabitants of the 
country as by thole of the town, and the great 
body of the people becomes altogether un war- 
like. That wealth, at the fame time, which al- 
ways follows the improvements of agriculture and 
manufactures, and which in reality is no more 
than the accumulated produce of thofe improve- 
ments, provokes the invafton of all their neigh- 
bours. An induftrious, and upon that account 
a wealthy nation, is of all nations the mod likely 
to be attacked ; and unlefs the ftate takes fome 
new meafures for the public defence, the natu- 
ral habits of the people render them altogether 
incapable of defending thcmfclves. 

In thefe circumftanccs, there feem to be but 
two methods, by which a^e ftate can make any 
tolerable provifion for the public defence. 

It may either, firft, by n|*ans of a very rigo- 
rous police, and in fpite of t |e whole bent of the 
intereft, genius and inclinations of the people, 
enforce the practice of military exercifes, and 
oblige either all the citizens of the military age, 
or a certain number of them, to join in fome 
meal’ure the trade of a foldier to whatever other 
trade or profeflion they may happen to carry on. 

On, fecondly, by maintaining and employing 
a certain number of citizens in the conftant prac- 
tice of military exercifes, it may render the trade 
of a foldier a particular trade, fepa'ra’e and difti n& 
from all others. % . 

: lr the ftate has recourfe to the firft of thofe 
two expedierttSi its military force is faid to con- 
. E 4 fift 

. V 
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B 9^,9 A fill? in v. a militia r if to the fecondj it is faidto 
confift in a Handing army. The pradice of mi- 
litary exerciAfs is the foie or principal occupa- 
tion of the foldiers of a Handing army, and the 
maintenance or pay which the Hate affords them 
i$ the principal and ordinary fund of their fub- 
fiftence. The pradice of military exercifes is 
only the occafional occupation of the foldiers of 
a militia, and they derive* the principal and or- 
dinary fund of their fubfi Hence from fome other 
occupation. In a militia, the charader of the 
labourer, artificer, or tradefman, predominates 
over that of the foldier : i,n a Handing army, that 
of the foldier predominates over every other cha- 
rader; and in thisdiftindion feems to confiHthe 
effential difference between thole two different 
Jpecies of military for<£*, 

Militias have berfi of feveral different kinds. 
In fome countries J&e citizens deftined for de- 
fending the Hate, fee m to have been exercifed 
only, without being, if I may fay fo, regimented ; 
that is, without being divided into feparate and 
diftind bodies of troops, each of which perform- 
ed its exercifes under its own proper and per- 
manent officers. In the republics of ancient 
Greece and Rome, each citizen, as long as he 
remained at home, feems to have pradifed his 
exercifes either i'eparately and independently* or 
witlv luch of hts equals as he liked beffciand not 
to have been, attached to any particular body of 
trop|j|t#lR < me was adually called upon to take 
the pd. In other countries, the militia. has not 
on$ bee» exercljfed, but regimented. : ■ In Epg* 

■ t land, ■ 
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land, in Switzerland, and, I believe, lit every c » A 
other country ; of mhdcrn Europe, where any im- 
porfed military force of this kind has been efta- 
bliflted, everjr ,militia-rman is, even in time of 
peace, attached to a particular body of troops, 
which .performs- its exereil'es under its own pro- 
per and permanent officers. - 

Before the invention of fire-arms, that army 
was foperior in which the foldiers had, each in- 
dividually, the greateft lkiil and dexterity in the 
ufe of their arms. Strength and agility of body 
were of the higheft- confequence, and commonly 
determined the fate of, battles. But this Ball 
and dexterity in the ufe of their arms, could be 
acquired only, in the fame manner as fencing is 
at prefent, by pra&ifmg, not in great bodies, but 
each man feparately, in a p^ticular School, under 
a particular mailer, or with his own particular 
equals and companions. Sir^ the invention of 
fire-arms, ttrength and agility of body, or even 
extraordinary dexterity and mill in the ufe of 
arms, though they are far from being of no con- 
lequence, are, however, of lefs confequence. 

The nature of the weapon, though it by no 
means, puts the aukward upon a level with the 
Ikilful, puts him more heady fo than he ever 
was before. All the dexterity and lkiil, it is 
fupppfed, which are neceffary for tiling it; can 
be well enough acquired by praftiling in great 
bodies .?. ai .. . 

RfcoucARiTYj Ordcr, and prompt obetkencefto 
command, are qualities which, in modern armies, 
ate qf more importance towards determining the 
, 6 fate 
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»<M> K ^te of battles, than the dexterity and (kill of 
v^-ylw the fold iers in the ufe of their arms. But the 
noife of fire-arms, the fmoke, and the invifiblc 
death to which every man feels himfelf every 
moment expofed, as foon as he comes within 
cannon-fhot, and frequently a long time before 
the battle can be well faid to be engaged, muft 
render it very difficult to maintain any confider- 
able degree of this regularity, order, and prompt 
obedience, even in the beginning of a modern 
battle. In an ancient battle there was no noife 
but what arofe from the human voice j there was 
no fmoke, there was no invifible caufe of wounds 
or death. Every man, till i'ome mortal weapon 
actually did approach him, faw clearly that no 
fuch weapon was near him. In thefe circum- 
ftances, and among Aoops who had lome confi- 
dence in their own/kill and dexterity in the ufe 
of their arms, it raid have been a good deal lefs 
difficult to prefenpe fome degree of regularity 
and order, not only in the beginning, but through 
the whole progrefs of an ancient battle, and till 
one of the two armies was fairly defeated. But 
the habits of regularity, order, and prompt obe- 
dience to command, can be acquired only by 
troops which are exercifed in great bodies. 

A militia, however, in whatever manner it 
may be either difeiplined or exercifed, muft al- 
ways be much inferior to a well-difcipliped and 
well-exerjifed Handing army. 

THE'foldiers, who are exercifed only once a 
week, or once a month, can never be fo expert 
io the ufe of their arms, as thofc who arc excr- 

. cifed 
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cifed every day, or every other day; and though c 
this circumftance may not be of fo much confe- 
quence in modern, as it was in ancient times, 
yet the acknowledged fuperiority of the Pruffian 
troops, owing, it is faid, very much to their fup'e- 
rior expertnefs in their exercife, may fatisfy us 
that it is, even at this day, of very confiderable 
confequence. 

The foldiers, who are bound to obey their of- 
ficer only once a week or once a month, and who 
are at all. other times at liberty to manage their 
own affairs their own way, without being in any 
refpeCt accountable to ljim, can never be under 
the fame awe in his prefence, can never have the 
lame difpolition to ready obedience, with thole 
whole whole life and conduft are every day di- 
rected by him, and who eVty day even rife and 
go to bed, or at lead retire tp their quarters, ac- 
cording to his orders. In wtryt is called difci- 
pline, or in the habit of ready obedience, a militia 
muff always be Hill more inferior to a {landing 
army, than it may fometimes be in what is called 
the manual exercife, or in the management and 
t»fe of its arms. But in modern war the habit 
of ready and inftant obedience is of much greater 
confequence than a confiderable fuperiority in the 
management of arms. 

Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab- 
militia, go to war under the fame chieftains whom 
they are accuftomed to obey in peace, . are by far 
the beft. In refpedl for their officers, in the ha- 
bit of ready obedience, they approach neareft to 
{landing armies. The highland militia, when it 

ferved 
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10^ K ftrved under, its awn chieftains; kad fame ^d- 
vantage of the fame kind. As the highlanders-, 
however, were not wandering, but fktionary (hep- 
herds, as they had all a fixed habitation, and Mfere 
not, in peaceable times, accuilomed to follow 
their chieftain from place to place ; fo in time 
of war they were lefs willing to follow him to 
any confiderable diftance, or to continue for any 
long time in the field. When they had acquired 
any booty they were eager to return home, and 
his authority was fcldorn i’ufficient to detain them. 
In point of obedience they were always much in- 
ferior to what is reposed of the Tartars and 
Arabs. As the highlanders too, from their fta- 
tionary life, fpend Id’s of their time in the open 
air, they were always lei's accuilomed to military 
excrcifcs, and were fcfs expert in the ufe of their 
arms than the Tartars and Arabs. are laid to he. 

A militia of afiy kind, it mull be obferved, 
however, which lyis ferved for feveral iucceffive 
campaigns in the field, becomes in every refpedt 
a (landing army. The foldiers are every day ex» . 
ercifed in the ufe of their arms, and, being con- 
ftantly under the command of their officers, ate 
habituated to the fame prompt obedience, ?.which 
takes place in (landing armies. What they were 
before they took the field, is, of little import- 
ance. They neceffarily become in every refpe£l 
a {landing army, after they have paffed a few 
campaigns in it. Should the war in America 
out through another campaign; the Ameii- 
,c»^|nilitia may become in every refped a match : 
f<lf that {landing army, of which the valour ap* 
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{Wared, in thelaft war, at lead not inferior to that 
of the hardieft veterans of France and Spain. 

This diftin&ion being well onderftood, the 
, hiftory of all ages, it will be found, bears tefti- 
mony to the irrefiftible fuperiority which a well- 
regulated ftanding army has over a militia. 

One of the firft ftanding armies of which wc 
have any diftinft account, in any well authen- 
ticated hiftory, is that of Philip of Macedon. 
His frequent wars with the Thracians, Illyrians, 
Theffalians, and fome of the Greek cities in the 
neighbourhood of Macedon, gradually formed 
his troops, which in the beginning were probably 
militia, to the exact diicipline of a ftanding army. 
When he was at peace, which he was very fel- 
dom, and never for any long time together, he 
was careful not to dijband\hat army. Itvan- 
qililhed and fubdued, after <ta long and violent 
ftruggle, indeed, the gallant a^d well exercifed 
militias of the principal republics of ancient 
Greece } and afterwards, with very little ftruggle, 
the effeminate and ill- exercifed militia of the 
great Perfian empire. The fall of the Greek re- 
publics and of the Perfian empire, was the ef- 
fect of the irrefiftible fuperioriry which a Hand- 
ing-army has over every fort of militia, ft is 
. the firft great revolution in the affairs of man- 
kind of which hiftory has preferred any diftinft 
Or circumftantial account. 

of Carthage, and the confequent cle- 
v&ioii OfiRdme, is the fecund.' All the varie-* 
ties in the fortune of thofe two famous repub- 
lics may very well be accounted for from the 
fame caule. 

From 
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$ K F.rom the end of the firft to the beginning of 
the fecond Carthaginian war, the armies of Car- 
thage were continually in the field, and employ- 
ed under three great generals, who fucceedcd one 
another in the command ; Amilcar, his fon- in- 
law Afdrnbal, and his Ion Annibal j firft in chaf- 
tifmg their own rebellious flaves, afterwards in 
fubduing the revolted nations of Africa, and, 
laflly, in conquering the great kingdom of Spain. 
The army which Annibal led from Spain into 
Italy muft neceflarily, in thofe different wars, 
have been gradually formed to the exad difci- 
pline of a ftanding army,. The Romans, in the 
mean time, though they had noc been altogether 
at peace, yet they had not, during this period, 
been engaged in any war of very great confe- 
quence ; and their military difcipline, it is gene- 
rally faid, was a good deal relaxed. The Roman 
armies which Anhibal encountered at Trebia, 
Thrafymenus, ana Cannae, were militia oppofed 
to a ftanding anfiy. This circumftance, it is 
probable, contributed more than any other to 
determine the fate of thofe battles. 

The ftanding army which Annibal left behind 
him in Spain, had the like fuperiority over the 
tnilitia which the Romans fent to oppofc it, and 
in a few years, under the command of his brother, 
the younger Aldrubal, expelled them almoft en- 
tirely from that country. 

Annibaj. was ill fupplied from home. The 
Rojinan' militia, being continually in the field, 
became in the progrefs of the war a well difci- 
plined and well exercifed ftanding army 5 and the 
fuperiority of Annibal grew every day lefs and 
. S left. 
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lels, Afdrubal judged it neceffary to lead the c H , A p * 
whole, or almoft the whole of the (landing army 
which he commanded in Spain, to the affiftance 
of his brother in Italy. In this march he is faid 
to have been milled by his guides; and in a 
country which he did not know, was l'urprized 
and attacked by another (landing army, in every 
relpedl equal or fuperior to his own, and was en- 
tirely defeated. 

When Afdrubal had left Spain, the great Scipio 
found nothing to oppofe him but a militia inferior 
to his own. He conquered and fubdued that mi- 
litia, and, in the courfe of the war, his own mili- 
tia neceffarily became a well-difciplined and well- 
exercifed (landing army. That Handing army 

was afterwards carried to Africa, where it found 
... * 

nothing but a militia to oppofe it. In order to 
defend Carthage it became neceffary to recall the 
(landing army of Annibal. The difheartened and 
frequently defeated African militia joined it, and, 
at the battle of Zama, compof^d the greater part 
of the troops of Annibal. The event of that day 
determined the fate of the two rival republics. 

From the end of the fecond Carthaginian war 
till the fall of the Roman republic, the armies 
of Rome were in every refpe& (landing armies. 

The (landing army of Macedon made fome re- 
finance to their arms. In the height of their 
grandeur, it cod them two great wars, and three, 
great battles, to fubdue that little kingdom ; of 
which the conqueft would probably have been 
Hill more difficult, had it not been for the cow- 
ardice of its lalt king. The militias of all the ci- 
. ,■ v^lized 
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b O/p k x#i 2 # s tfations of the ancient world,; of Greede*. 

’ptiipmij ''^'Syrhtj''dnd ! Of'£gfptv'fftacleJbot a feeble 

Atee to die Handing, armies of Rome* : Tbs nth- 
Tidas ’of/fome barbarous nations defended then** 
felVes much better; The Scythian or Tartar 
Wilhiit, which Mithridates drew from the court* 
trie! north of the Euxine and Cafpian Teas, were 
the moft formidable enemies whom the Romans 
had to encounter after the fecond Carthaginian 
war. " The Parthian and German militias too 
Were always refpeftable, and, upon feveral ocea- 
fions, gained very con Inferable advantages over 
the Roman armies. In, general, however, and 
when the Roman armies were well commanded, 
they appear to have been very much fuperior ; 
and if the Romans did not purfue the final con- 
queft either of Parth/a or Germany, it was. pro*, 
babty becaule they judged, that it was not worth 
while, to add thofe two barbarous countries to an 
empire which was already too large. The. an*, 
cient Parthians appear: to have been a nation of 
Seythian or Tartar extraction; and to have always 
retained a good 'deal of the manners of. their 
anceftors; The ancient Germans were, Tike the 
Scythians or Tartars, - .a nation of wandering 
fliepherds, who went to -'war- under vthe :;-.fsari£ 
chiefs whom they were aecuftomed to, follow; da 
peace. Their militia was exactly of the :.a fame 
kind with that of the Scythians or Tartars* from 
whonh tore they were probably ; deCeendedr, k xmoi 
-•'■■’‘Jiff jsw v* dj^eren cucauiles^caintrii^istexl-JOc-s^sfor'ittM?-' 
cHfc^pline df the 'Roman armiesi^vit6Te*tremet 
fw^#hra#perhaps**OHc of thofe caufes.; Jiq 

The 



the days of their grandeur, whenno enemy ap- 
; jpeafed capable of oppofing them, their heavy 
armourwaslaid afide asunncceffarily bnrd?n- 
fome, their laborious exercifes were neglected as 
unneceffarily toilfomc. Under the Roman em- 
perors befides>.the Handing armies of Rome, thofe 
particularly which guarded the German and Pan- 
nonian frontiers, became dangerous to their maf- 
ters, againft whom they ufed frequently to fet up 
their own generals. In order to render them lefs 
formidable, according to fome authors, Diocle- 
fian, according to others, Conftantine, firft with- 
drew them from the frontier, where they had al- 
ways before been encamped in great bodies, ge- 
nerally of two or three legions each, and dif- 
perfed them in fmall bodies through the different 
provincial towns, from wlience they were fcarce 
ever removed, but when it became neceffary to 
repel an invafion. Small bodies of foldiers quar- 
tered in trading and manufacturing towns, and 
feldom removed from thofe ‘quarters, became 
themfelves tradefmen, artificers, and manufac- 
turers.: The civil came to predominate over the 
military fharafter ; and the Handing armies of 
Rome graduidly degenerated into a corrupt, ne- 
gle&ed, and undifeiplined militia, incapable of 
refitting: the attack of the German and Scythian 
militias, which foon afterwards invaded the well* 
em empire/ It waionly by hiring the militia of; 
fome of thofe nations to oppofe to that ofothers, 
that (die emperors were for fome time able to de- 
fend themfdvcs. The fall of the wefterrt em- 
pire, is the third great revolution in, the affairs ©fc 
Vpt. Ill, , F mankind, 
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the militia of abatbardus, has over that o£* «Li 
vilixed -nation j which the militia of r a nation of 
fhephcfds, has over that of a nation of hulband* 
men, artificers, and manufafturers. > The victo- 
ries which have been gained by militias ha-vege- 
nerally been, not over (landing armies, but over 
other militias in . exeroife and difcipline inferior to 
themlelVes. Such were the victories whichnthe 


Greek militia gained over that of the Perfian em- 
pire j and fuch too were tjiofe which in later times 
the Swifs militia gained over that of the Auftri- 
ans and Burgundians. 

■ The military force of the German and Scy thian 
nations who ettablifhet! themfdves upon the ruins 
of the weftern empire, continued for fome time to 
be of the fame kiijd in their new fettlements,* as 
it had been in their original country. It was a 
militia of fhepherds and hulbandmen, whichv dn 
time of War,' took the field under the command^ 
of the fame chieftains whom it was acGuftpmed 


to- obey in peace, k was, therefore^ loieratdy 
well exereifed, and tolerably well difcipliwedivA^ 
arts ahd induftry advanced, ^however, the hothi^, 
rify of the chieftains gradualiy decaye^afwKtHt 
great body of the people bad (left time to fpare 
military exercifes. Both 4for difeipHfle ;***§•• 
the exercifeof the tend# militia, therefdre, wet« 
gradually ruin, and {landing armies were gfit 
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ftadoneerbeen adopted by^ne civilized nation; 0 * * *• 
^became neceflary that all its neighbours fhould w y— < 
fbllbtt the example. ' They fobn found that their 
depended upon their doing fo, and that 
their Own militia was altogether incapable of re- 
fining the attack of foch art army. 

:iThe foldiers of a Handing army, though. they 
may never have feen an enemy, yet have fre- 
quently appeared to poffefs all the courage of 
veteran troops, and the very moment that they 
took the field to have been fit to face the hardieft 
and moft experienced veterans. In 1756, when 
the Ruffian army marched into Poland, the va- 
lour of the Ruffian foldiers did not appear infe- 
rior to that of the Pruffians, at that time fuppoted 
to be, the hardieft and moft experienced veterans 
in Europe. The Ruffian empire, however, had 
enjoyed a profound peace for near twenty years 
before, and could at that time havevery few fol- 
diers who had ever leen an enemy. When the 
Spaniih war broke out in 1739* England had en- 
joyed a profound peace for about eight and twen- 
ty years. The valour of her foldiers, however, 
ferifrom being corrupted by that long peace, was 
never more diftinguilhed than in the attempt 
qponCarthagena, the firft unfortunate exploit of 
that unfortunate war. In a long peace the gene- 
rals* perhaps, may fometimes forget their Ikillj 
but* >#here a well-regulated ftanding, army has 
been kept up, the foldiers feem n^ver to forget 
^^^•yalour^v . 

■ Whe*!,.* civilized nation depends,: for its de- 
Jsnce.upon a mUitia> it is at all tijnes expofed to 
F 2 be 
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be conquered by any barbarous, nation which 
happens to be in its neighbourhood. The 
quent conq.uefts of all the civilised countries ip. 
Afia by the Tartars* fufficiendy demonftratef the 
natural fuperiority, which the militia of a bar* 
barous, has over that of a civilized nation. A 
well-regulated ftanding army is fuperior to every; 
militia. Such an army, as it can bell be main- 
tained by an opulent and civilized nation, fo it 
can alone defend fuch a nation againft the inva- 
lion of a poor and barbarous neighbour. It isonly 
by means of a ftanding army, therefore, that the 
civilization of any country can be perpetuated, or 
even preferved for any confiderable time. 

As it is only by means of a well-regulated 
ftanding army that a civilized country can bede- 
fended ; fo it is only by means of it, that a bar- 
barous country can be fuddenly and tolerably 
civilized. A ftanding army eftablilhes,,with an 
irrefilVtble force, tlie law of the fovereign through 
the remoteft provinces of the empire, and main- 
tains l'ome degree of regular government in 
countries which could not otherwife admit of 
any., Whoever examines, with attention, 'ih$ ; 
improvements which Peter the Great introduced 
into the Ruffian empire, '.yrdl.Jnd ' thaMJiey.; 
almoft all refolve themfelves into the eftabl^b- 
ment of a well-regulated ftanding army. It, is,, 
the inftrument which executes and maintains alit 
his other regulations. . That degree of order 
and internal peace, which that empire has ever 
finCe efijoyed, is altogether owing to the ioflvR 
ence of that army. ■ . ^ . . 
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^^lfckd''.^H'nfefpfe84av« ‘keen jea- c ** 
fcifts of a ftandlng iiMy $ dangerous to liberty. j . 
It- certainly is iffij^hetever the intiereft of the ge- 
jieraTAhd that of the principal officers are hot 
neceflarily conne&ed with the fupport of the 
conftitution of the ftate. The ftanding army of 
Caafar deftroyed the Roman republic. The 
ftanding army of Cromwel turned the long par- 
liament out of doors. But where the fovereign 
is himfelf the general, and the principal nobility 
and gentry of the country the chief officers of 
the army; where the military force is placed 
under the command of thofe who have the 
greateft intereft in the fupport of the civil au- 
thority, becaufe they have themfelves the greateft 
ftiare of that authority, a ftanding army can never 
be dangerous to liberty. On the contrary, it 
may in fome cafes be favourable to liberty, The 
fecurity which it gives to the fovereign renders 
uhneOelfary that troubleiome je/loufy, whitepn 
forhe modern republics, Teems to watch over 
the mtnuteft aftionS, and to be at all times ready 
to difturb the peace of every citizen. Where 
the fecurity of the magiftrate, though iupporjed 
by the principal people of the country, is en- 
dangered by every popular difeontentj where a 
fmall tumult is capable of bringing about in a 
few hours a great involution, the whole autho- 
rity'' of government muft be employed to fup- 
prm And punifh every murmur and complaint 
agaiflfl it; , T o a fovereign, on the contrary, 
who “ffeelsiiirrifeif fupported, not only by the nar ; 
tural ariftocracy of the country, but by a well- 
F 3 regulated 
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regt/lated Handing arr&f, the nideft, the tnoft 
grdundiefs, and the moft licentious remoai 
l^iie^f i caii^gi , iHe‘lkiie-diilof , basiH^eiw : 'Iie‘'canflSefi^’ 
pifddn dr hegleft them, and his confeioufnefs of 
his own fuperiority naturally difpofes him to do 
fo. That degree of liberty which approaches to 
Kcentioufnefs can be tolerated only in countries 
where the fovercign is fecured by a well-regm. 
lated Handing army. It is in fuch countries 
Only, that the public fafety does not require, 
that the fovereign fhould’^be trufted with any dif- 
cretionary power, for fupprefling even the imper- 
tinent wantonnefs of this' licentious liberty. 

The firft.duty of the fovereign, therefore, that 
of defending the fociety from the violence and 
injuftice of other independent focieties, grows 
gradually more and more expenfive, as the fo« 
ciety advances in civilization. The military 
force of the fogety, which originally coft the 
fiwtf^gn no expence either in time of peace or 
in ttirie of war, muft, in the prbgrefs of ini- 
provement, firft be maintained by him in time of 
Wair, and afterwards even in time of peace.'' 

^The great change intidduced into the art of 
War by the invention of fire-arms, has enhanced 
Hill further both the expence oif exercifing arid 
difciplining any particular number of foldiers m 
time of peace, and that of employing them in 
ttdie of war. Both their arms and their ammu- 
mtion are become more expenfive. ’ A mufqbet 
"ri a more expenfivfr mathine than a j'avelih dr 'a 
BoW' Md arrows a Cannon or a 'fft&rtar/ 'than?* 
baiifta or a catapulta. The powder, which is 
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k a review, is lpffirrecpyerahly, c h^a p- 

a^dncafjpnsjii #$ty cpnfiderabk expencc. , , >The i l i r -^ 
j«velia$ and arrow? *rhif jh were thrown o r fhot in 
an ancient onei>CQuld eaftly be picked up, again? 
and were befides' of very little, value. The can* 
non and the mortar are, not only much dearer, 
but; much heavier machines than the baliftaor 
catapulta, and require a greater expence, not 
only to prepare them for the field, but to carry 
them to it. As the fuperiority of the modern 
artillery too, over that of the ancients is yery 
great ,- it has become much more difficult, and 
confequently much mote expenfive, to fortify a 
town fo as to refill; even for a few weeks the at- 
tack of that fuperior artillery. In modern times 
many different caufes contribute to render the 
defence of the fociety more expenfive. The un- 
avoidable effeds of the natural progrefs of im- 
provement have, in this refpect, been a good deal 
enhanced by a great revolution 1 in the art of war, 
to which a mere accident, the* invention of gun- 
powder, feems to have given occafion. 

Iif modern war the great expence of fire-arms 
gives an evident advantage to the nation which 
can beft afford, that expence •, and confequently, 
to an opulent and civilized, over a poor and baj- 
harous nation. In ancient times the opulent and 
civilized found it difficult to defend, ’themfelve.s 
4g#inj^ the pqor and. barbarop? nations. In mo- 
dern dme.s the poor and barbarous find it diffi- 
didt jp defend .themfelyes againft the opulent and 
civilized, Xhn invention of fire-arms, an inven- 
F 4 tion 
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# io &x. which at Itft light appearsto befepeini* 
u * ? ctoosy is certainly fa^oorabte&sch^td' the^permsfe 
ftcitcy and to the extenfiohof civiliza*ioni 

PART II. 

Of the Expence of Juftice. 

'J'ttE fecond duty of the fovereign, that of 
protecting, as far as poffible, every member 
of the fociety from the injijftice or oppreflion of 
every other member of it, or the doty of efta- 
bHihing an exaft admihiftration of juftice re- 
quires too very different degrees of expence in 
the different periods of fociety. 

Among nations of hunters, as there is fcarce 
any property, or at lead none that exceeds the 
value of two or three days labour} fo there is 
feldom any eftablefhed magiftrate or any regular 
adminiftration of juftice. Men who have no pro- 
perty can injure one another only in their per- 
sons or reputations. But when brie man kills, 
wounds, beats, or defames another, though he 
to whom the injury is done fuffers, he who does 
it receives no benefit. It is btherwife With the 
injuries to property. The' benefit cijf ‘the jWirfoti 
who does the injury is often equal to the lols Of 
him who fuffers it. Envy, malice, or refcht- 
ment, are the only paffion^ which can prompt 
one man 'to injure another in his perfori orrepij- 
tation. • %t the greater part of men are nOt veif 
ffbbdefitly under the influence of thOfe paffiOnS r 

and 
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wordmeft arefc dnjyfOceafiOnally;! ®* H J A p » 
ificariori t0©> how agreeable foever 
it may be to; Certaiii ? chataiders, i$; not attended 
with any real or permanent advantage, it is in 
the’greater part of men commonly reftrainedby 
prudential confiderations. Men may live to- 
gether in focicty with fome tolerable degree of 
Security,* though there is no civil magidrate to 
protect them from the injuftice of thofe paffions. 

But avarice and ambition in the rich, in the pofbr 
the hatred of labour and the love of prefent eafe 
and enjoyment, are the paffions which prompt to 
invade property, paffions much more fteady in 
their operation, and much more univerfal in 
their influence. Wherever there is great pro- 
perty, there is great ineqyality. For one very 
rich man, there mud be at lead five hundred 
poor, and the affluence of the few fuppofes the 
indigence of the many. The affluence of the 
rich excites the indignation of the poor, who are 
often both driven by want, and prompted by 
envy, to invade his podeffions. It,is only under 
the (belter of the civil magiflrate that the owner 
pf t;hait valuable property, which is acquired by 
the labour of many years, or perhaps of many 
fueceffiye generations, can fleep a ftngle nijpu in 
foenrity. He i» at all times fqrrounded by ,uh? 
known enemies, whom, though he never, pro- 
voked, He can never appeafe, and from whqfe 
idj^uftide he can be prpte&ed only by the power? 
fiod’artn^^ the ; ciyil ma$|ra?£ c^ 

Up to xbaftifc , U* The acquifitiqn of t yaiv)abie 
and extenfive property, therefore, neceffiirily re- 
quires 
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# ® v ° K suites the ■> eflabiilhment of civ il goyenmitblv 
\ Wherethere is no property, or at leaft nonethat 
Weeds the value of two or .three days lahoofi 

civil government is not fo neceffary. - r 
Civil government fuppofes a certain fuboitdi* 
nation. But as the neceffity of civil government 
gradually grows up with the acquifuion of valu- 
able property, fo the principal caufes which na* 
rurally introduce fubordination gradually grow 
up with the growth of that valuable property. 

The caufes or circumftances which naturally 
introduce fubordination, or which naturally, 
and antecedent to any civil inftitution, givefome 
men fome fuperiority over the greater part of 
their brethren, l'eem to be four in number. 

■ " The fir ft of thofe .caufes or circumftances is 
the fuperiority of perfonal qualifications, of 
ftrength, beauty, and agility of body; of 
wifdom, and virtue, of prudence, juftice, forti- 
tude, and moderation of mind. The qualifica- 
tions of the body, unlefs fupported by thofe of 
the mind, can give little authority in any period 
of fociety. He is a very ftrong man, who, by 
mere ftrength of body, can force two weak ones 
to obey him. The qualifications Of the mind 
can alone give very great authority. They are, 
however, invifible qualities j always difputabtej 
add generally difpnted. No fociety, whettber 
bifbarous - or civilized; has evtir found it con- 
venient fd fettle the rules of precedency of rank 
hhd ^ fifheidihatiori; actioirdiiig“ to tlidfe iflVffihle 
qfialirids ; but according to foriicthinig ; that : n 
mOre plain and palpable. 

The 
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.•rdTjus fecondnf thofe caufes or fitrcumftances is - c H j A *- 

Tuperiority of age. An old man^ provided y T — t -■ g 
his age is not ib far advanced as to give fufpicion 
of dotage, is every where more refpe&ed than a 
young man. of equal rank, fortune, and abilities. 

Among nations of hunters,' fuch as the native 
tribes of North America, age is the foie founda- 
tion of rank and precedency. Among them, 
father is the appellation of a ftiperior j brother, 
of an equal; and Ton, of an inferior. In die 
mod opulent and civilized nations, age regulates 
rank among thofe who are in every other rdpeif 
equal, and among whpm, therefore, there is 
nothing el lc to regulate it. Among brothers 
and among fillers, the eldeft always take place; 
and in the fuccefiion of the paternal ellate every 
thing which cannot be divided, but mull go 
entire to one perfon, fuch as a title of honour, is 
in molt cafes given to the eldeft. Age is a plain 
and- palpable quality which admits of no dilpute. 

The third of thofe caufes or circum fiances is 
the fuperiority of fortune. The authority of 
riches, however, though great in every age of 
, foctety, is perhaps greateft in the rudeft age of 
ibeiety which admits of any confiderable ine- 
quality, of fortune. A Tartar chief, the increale 
of whofe herds and 'flocks is 'fufficient to main- 
tain a thoufand, men, cannot well employ that 
iocreafe in any other way than in maintaining a 
.thoufand men. The rude ftate of his foctety 
ddtis not SfFordMm-iany manufaftured produce, 
arty tfrinkefci or baubles of any kind, for which 
he cart exchange that par? of his rude produce 

which 
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* K whiplx is oyer and above his own confumption. 

.1 ^yy.i. The thoufand men whom he thus maintains, de* 
pending entirely upon him for their fubftftencie^ 
muft both obey his orders in war, and fubmit to 
his jurifdi&ion in peace* He is neceffarily both 
their general and their judge, and his chieftaift- 
Ihip is the neceffary cffedt of the fuperiority - of 
his fortune. In an opulent and civilized foeiety, 
a man may poflefs a much greater fortune, and 
yft not be able to command a dozen of people* 1 ' 
Though the produce of his eftate may be fuffi- 
cient to maintain, and may perhaps a&ually 
maintain, mere than a thoufand people," yet as 
thofe people pay for every thing which they get 
from him, as he gives fcarce any thing to any 
body but in exchange for an equivalent, there is 
fcarce any body who confiders himielf as entirely 
dependent upon him, and his authority extends 
only; over a few menial lervants. The authority 
of., fortune, however, is very great even in an 
opulent and civilised fociety. That it is much 
greater than that, either of age, or of perfonal 
qualities, has been the conftant complaint of 
every period of fociety which, admitted of -any - 
considerable inequality of fortune. - The - 
period of fociety, that of hunters, admits of no 1 
fuofe-lnequality. Univerfal* poverty eftabHfo^ 5 
th#; oaivsrlal equality, and the fuperiorityy 
either oTage, or of perfonal IquSlities, are '• 
feeble* but the foie foundations of ^bthority-inti 
fubordfoatiom There is tberefofelittle dr no 
aut^jty^ or fobordfoauondb this perfod # foK? 
ciegr, * The fecond period of fociety, that of 
4 foepherds, 
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Jhepherds* admits of very great- inequalities of c ^ 
fortune, and 1 there is no period in which the 
fuperiority of fortune gives fo great authority to 
thofe who poffefs it. There is no period ac- 
cordingly in, which authority and fubordination 
are (more perfectly eftablilhed. The authority 
of an -Arabian fcherif is very great j that of a 
Tartar khan altogether defpotieaL 
The fourth of thofe caufes or circumftances is 
the fuperiority of birth. Superiority of birth 
fuppofes an ancient fuperiority of fortune in the 
family of the perfon who claims it. All families 
are equally ancient; and the anceftors of the 
prince, though they may be better known, can- 
not well be more numerous than thofe of the 
beggar. Antiquity of family means every where 
the antiquity either of wealth, or of that great- 
nefs which is commonly either founded upon 
wealth, or accompanied with it. Upftart great* 
nefs is everywhere lefs refpefted than ancient 
greatnefs. The hatred of uiurffers, the love of 
the family of an ancient monarch, are, in a great 
meafure,, founded upon the contempt which men 
naturally have for the former, and upon their 
veneration for the latter. As a military officer 
fubmits without relu&ance to the authority of a 
fuperipr by whom> he has always been com- 
manded* but cannot hear that his inferior Ihould 
be fet over his head ; fo men eafily fubmit to 
a family to whom they and their anceftori 
j|ve always .fubmitted ; but* are fired y wit^iin- ; 
dTgnatiqn wjhen another family, in whorflithef 

had 
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*'6'® K hid never acknowledged any fock< foperioMt^ 
faasytw ' ailfomes a dominion over them. ■; r •■'.• wx. ...%& 

The diftiri&ion of birth, being fobfequerttro 
the inequality of fortune, Can have no plaoe in 
nations of hunters, among whom all mefy being 
equal in fortune,muftlikewife be very neady 
equal in birth. The fon of a wife* and brave 
man may, indeed, even among them, be fome- 
what more refpedted than a man of equal merit 
who has the misfortune to be the fon of a fool Of 
S» coward. The difierence, however, will not 
be very great ; and there never Was, I believe, a 
great family in the world wiiofe illuftration Was 
entirely derived from the inheritance of wifdom 
and virtue. 

Ths diftinftion of birth not only may, but 
always does take place among nations of (hep- 
herds. Such nations are always ftrangers to 
every fort of luxury, and great wealth can fcarce 
ever be diffipated among them by improvident 
profufion. TheVe are no nations accordingly 
Who abound more in families revered and hb** 
noured on account of their defcent ■ from a long 
race of great and illuftrious anceftwi> becBufe 
’ there are no nations amongwhomwealth-islikely 
to -continue longer in the fanw; familitSi ' ! 

Birth and fortune are evidently .thb tWq cifii 
cumftances whichprincipaliyfefioncman‘abOve 
another. T hey are the two greatTources- of ijeri 
fonal diftindiion, and are<thefefore ■ the |irifi$£ai 
baufes which nMirally «ft-ablilh authority 
fobordination anwng men. .Among nations of 
V- •" : ihephcrds 
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foepherds both; thofe caufcs operate with -their' 
full force. The great foephcrd or herd faun, 
refpeCtedonaccounc of his gfeat wealth, and of 
the great number of thofe who depend upon him 
for fubfiftence, and revered on account of the 
nofeleuefs of his birth, and of the immemorial 
anttqtiity of his illuftrious family, has a natural 
authority over all the inferior Ihepherds or herdf- 
meo of his horde or clan. He can command 
the united force of a greater number of people 
than any of them* His military power is greater 
than that of any of them. In time of war they 
are all of them naturally difpofed to mutter 
themfelvcs under his banner, rather than under 
that of any other perfon, and his birth and 
fortune thus naturally procure to him fome fort 
of executive power. By commanding too the 
united force of a greater number of people than 
any, of them, he is belt able to compel any one 
of them, who may have injured another to com- 
peftfate. the, wrong. . ■ He is the pferfon, therefore, 
to .whom all thole who are too weak to defend 
dvemfelvnanattirallylook up for protection. It is 
to himithat they naturally complain of the injuries 
Vi^^ilhey-vtat^iine have been done to them, 
and his interpofition in fuch cafes is more eafily 
fobmjtted «0, even by the perfon complained of, 
thin,,;? hat of any i other,, perfon would be. , Hi* 
stridl ^ ithus naturally procure him* 

fftmefott ^judicial ^thorby. : : , t 

:im jtlfo- agoof foepherds, in the fecond 
period; o€:fo<netyi. that the inequality, of fortune 
%ftibegins to take place, and introduces among 
: 8 men 
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» 0 y 0 k men -i - degree of authority and fuboMinMoa 

. which could not poffibly exift before. It thereby 

introduces fomf degree of that civil government 
which is indilpenfably neceffary for its own pre- 
fervation : and it feems to do this naturally, and 
even independent of the confideration of that 
ncCeffity. The confideration of that neCeffity 
comes no doubt afterwards to contribute very 
much to maintain and fecure that authority and 
fubordination. The rich/ in particular, are 
necefiarily interefted to fuppbrr that order of 
things, which can alone fecure them in the pof- 
feffion of their own advantages. Men of inferior 
wealth combine to defend thofe of fuperior wealth 
in the poffeffion of their property, in order that 
men of fuperior wealth may combine to defend 
them in the poffeffion of theirs. All the in- 
ferior lhepherds and herdfmen feel that the fecu- 
rity of their own herds and flocks depends upon 
the fecurity of 'thofe of the great ihepherd or 
herdfman j that 'the maintenance of their leffer 
authority depends upon that of his greater au- 
thority, and that upon their Tubord^tton to 
him depends his power of keeping their inferiors 
in fubordination to them. They conftitute 4 
fort of little nobility, who feel themfelves in* 
tcrefted to defend the property and to : fupport 
the authority of their own little fovemigh/ ift 
order that he may be able to defend their piroi 
perty and to fupport their authority. Civil 
government, “To far as it is inftituted for the fecb- 
rity of property, is in reality 
defence of the rich againft the poor, or of thofe 
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judicial authority of loch* a fovereign, 
JkpweVjPr, <<an from, being a caufe of ex pence, was 
for aJong lwne a fource of revenue to him; The 
peffogs who applied to him for juftice were al- 
ways-willing to pay for it, and a prefent never 
failed to accompany a petition. ' After the au- 
thority of the fovereign too was thoroughly cfta- 
bliftied, the perfoa found guilty, over and above 
the fatisfai^ioo whieh he was obliged to makeyco 
the party, wasdikewife forced to pay an amerce- 
ment to the fovereign. .He had given trouble, 
he had difturbed, he had broke the peace of his 
lord the king, and for thofe offences an amerce- 
ment was thought due. In the Tartar govern- 
ments of Afia, in the governments of Europe 
tyhich were founded by the German and Scythian 
nations who overturned the Roman empire, the 
adminiftration of juftice was a cohfiderable fource 
pf 'revenue* tooth to the fovereign, and to all the 
leffer chiefs or lords who exercifed under him 
any partieular jurifdidion, either over lome par- 
tioolafe'tritoc ordanj or over fame particular ter- 
ritory, or diftrifo i Originally tooth the fovereign 
and the inferior chiefs ufed to exercife this jurif* 
didioa in their own perfons. Afterwards they 
nniyerfally found it convenient to delegate it «> 
feme fubftitute,> toailiff, or judge* , Thisdubfty 
ffi^ howeveri: Wa s fidl obliged to account to 
h^.. principal or'Conftituentfprthe>pro|tafpf the 
^s^fdi^ionj*. ,> j Whoever ; iread% : the,«* inftrtuftions 
a» iiTjtttdl* ofEiigl*n<l. 

striven.. III. G which 



B K which were given to the judge® of the eirebitln 
Vr^r r - r>, the time of Henry II. will fee clearly that thofe 
judges were a fort of itinerant factors, fent round* 
the country for the purpofe of levying certain 
branches of the king’s revenue. In thofe days 
the adniiniftration of juftice, not only afforded a 
certain revenue to the fovereign, but’ to procure 
this revenue Teems to have been one of the prin- 
cipal ’advantages which he propofed to obtain by 
the adminiftration of juftice. 

This fcherne of malting the adminiftration of 
juftice fubfervient to the purpofes of revenue, 
could fcarce fail to be produ&ive cf feveral very 
grofs abufes. The per fon, who applied for 
juftice with a large prelent in his hand, was likely 
to get fomething more than juftice j while he, 
who applied for it with a fmall one, was likely 
tp get fomething lefs. Juftice too might fre- 
quently be delayed, in order that this prefent 
might be repeated. The amercement, befides, 
of the perfon complained, of, might frequently 
fuggeft a very ftrong reafon for finding him in 
the wrong, even when he had not really been fo. 
That fuch abufes were far from being uncom- 
mon, the ancient hiftory of every country jn 
Europe bears witnefs. 

•> When the fovereign or chief exercifed his ju- 
dicial authority in his own perfon, how much 
foever he might abufe.it, it mull have been fcarce 
poffible to get any redrefs ; becaufe thete could 
fefdotb be any body.po^rful; enough to caU;hi$ 
ta j^epufit. Wh<$t hc ^xercifed if by a MliM, 
indeed, redrefs might fometirncsbe had. jf if 
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was for his own benefit only, that the bailiff had 
been guilty of any aft of injuftice, the fovereign 
himfelf might not always be unwilling to punifh 
him, or to oblige him to repair the wrong. But 
if it was for the benefit of his fovereign, if it was 
in order to make court to the perfon who ap- 
pointed him and who might prefer him, that he 
had committed any aft of oppreffion, redrefs 
would upon mod occafions be as impoffible as if 
the fovereign had committed it himfelf. In all 
barbarous governments, .accordingly, in all thofe 
ancient governments of Europe in particular, 
which were founded upon,the ruins of the Roman 
empire, the adminiftration of juftice appears for 
a long time to have been extremely corrupt j far 
from being quite equal and^ impartial even under 
the beft monarchs, and altogether profligate 
under the worft. 

Among nations of fhepherds, where the fo- 
vereign or chief is only the greateft fhepherd or 
herdfman of the horde or clan,*he is maintained 
in the fame manner as any of his vafials or lub- 
jefts, by the increafe of his own herds or flocks. 
Among thole nations of hulbandmen who are but 
juft come out of the fhepherd, ftate, and who are 
not much advanced beyond that ftate'; fuch as 
the Greek tribes appear to have been about the 
time of the Trojan war, and our German and 
5eythian anceftors when they firft fettled upon 
the ruins of the weftern empire ; the fovereign or 
chief is, in the fame mannety only the greateft 
landlord pf the country, ana ns maintained, ift 
the fame manner as any other landlord* by a 
teyenue deriyed from bis own private eftate, or 
6 1 from 
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> <M» * iroi^ what; in modern Europe, was called the 
>rv**rf demefhe of the crown. His fubje&s, upon 
ordinary occafions, contribute nothing to bis fop- 
port, except when, in order to protect them from 
the. oppreffion of fome of their fellow-fubjedts, 
they ftand in need of his authority. The pre^ 
fonts which they make him upon fuch occafions, 
conftitute the whole ordinary revenue, the whole 
of the emoluments which, except perhaps upon 
fome very extraordinary emergencies, he derives 
froiw his dominion over them. When Agamem- 
non, in Homer, offers to Achilles for his friend- 
fhip the fovereignty of feven Greek cities, the 
foie advantage which he mentions as likely to be 
derived from it, was, that the people would 
honour him with prelents. As long as fuch pre- 
sents, as long as the emoluments* of juftice, or 
what may be called the fees of court, conftituted 
in this manner the whole ordinary revenue which 
the fovereign derived from his fovereignty, it 
Could not well be expected, it could not even 
decently be propofed, that he ihould give them 
up .altogether. It might, and it frequently 
was propofed, that he Ihould regulate and 
afeertain them. But after they had been fo re- 
gulated and afeertained, how to binder a perfon 
who Was all-powerful from extending therfi be- 
yond thofe regulations, was ftfll very difficult, 
not to fay impoffible. During the continuahCe 
of this ftate of things, therefore^ the Corrirptidn 
Of juftice, naturally refolting from the arbiter*^ 
and uncertain nattire of thofe prefonts, fdairde 
admitted of any effectual remedy* ' 

’''Si, -Sr But 
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But when from different caufes, chiefly from chap. 
the continually increafing expence of defending 
the nation againft the invafion of other nations, 
the private eftate of the fovereign had become 
altogether inefficient for defraying the expence 
of the fovereignty; and when it had become 
neceffary that the people fhould, for their own 
fecurity, contribute towards this expence by taxes 
of different kinds, it feems to have been very 
commonly ftipulated, that no prefenr for the ad- 
miniftration of juftice fhould, under any pre- 
tence, be accepted either by the fovereign, or by 
his bailiffs and fubftitu.;es, the judges. Thofe 
prefents, it feems to have been fuppofed, could 
moreeafilybe abolifhed altogether, than effectual- 
ly regulated and afeertained. Fixed falaries were 
appointed to the judges, which were fuppofed to 
compehfate to them the lofs of whatever might 
have been their fhare of the ancient emoluments 
of juftice j as the taxes more than compenfated 
to the fovereign the lofs of his,' Juftice was then 
faid to be adminiftered gratis. 

Justice, however, never was in reality ad- 
miniftered gratis in any country. Lawyers and 
attornies, at leaft, muft always be paid by the 
parties,* and, if they were not, they would per? 
form their duty ftill worfe than they actually per- 
form it. The fees annually paid to lawyers and 
Mtornies amount, in every court, to a much 
greater firm than the falaries of the judges. The 
eireumftance of thofe falaries being paid by the 
Crown, can no-where much diminifh the neceffary 
pxpence of a lawsuit. Bpt it was oo| ff much 
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to ditninifli the expence, as to; prevent the cor- 
ruption of juftice, that the judges were prohibited 
from receiving any prefent or fee from the parties. 

The office of judge is in itfelf fo very honour- 
able, that men are willing to accept of it, 
though accompanied with very fmall emolu- 
ments. The inferior office of juftice of peace, 
though attended with a good deal of trouble, and 
in moft cafes with no emoluments at all, is an 
objefl: of ambition to the greater part of our 
country gentlemen. The falaries of all the dif- 
ferent judges, high and low, together with the 
whole expence of the adminiftration and execu- 
tion of juftice, even where it is not managed with 
very good oeconomy, makes, in any civilized 
country, but a very inconfiderable part of the 
whole expence of government. 

The whole expence of juftice too might eafily 
be defrayed by the fees of court ; and, without 
cxpofing the adminiftration of juftice to any real 
hazard of corruption, the public revenue might 
thus be entirely difcharged from a certain; 
though, perhaps, but a fmall incumbrance. It 
is difficult to regulate the fees of court effectu- 
ally, where a perfon fo powerful as the fovereign 
is to lhare in them, and to derive any confader- 
able part of his revenue from them. It is very 
eafy, where the judge is the principal perfon who 
can reap any benefit from them. The law Can 
Very eafily oblige the judge to refpeft the regula- 
tion, though it might not always be able t6 
make the fovereign refpeCt it. Wfcere;thed&es 
:■ of coat* are preeifely regulated and afcertained. 
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where they are paid all at once, at a certain c 
period of every procefs, into the hands of a « , 
calhier dr receiver, to be by him diftributcd in 
certain known proportions ‘among the different 
judges after the procefs is decided, and not till 
it is decided, there Teems to be no more danger 
of corruption than where fuch fees are prohibited 
altogether. Thofe fetfs, without occafioning any 
confiderable increafe in the expence of a law- 
iuit, might be rendered fully fufficicnt for de- 
fraying the whole expence of juftice. By not 
being paid to the judges till the procefs was de- 
termined, they might be Tome incitement to the 
diligence of the court in examining and deciding 
it. In courts which confided of a confiderable 
number of judges, by proportioning the (hare of 
each judge to the number of hours and days 
which he had employed in examining the procefs, 
eit her in the court or in a committee by order of 
the court, thofe fees might give* fome encourage- 
ment to the diligence of each* particular judge. 

Public fervices are never better performed than 
when their reward comes only in confequence of 
their being performed, and is proportioned to 
the diligence employed in performing them. In 
the different parliaments of France, the. fees of. r 
tourt (called Epices and vacations) conftitute 
the far greater part of the emoluments of the 
judges. After all deductions are made, the neat T 
Taiary paid by the crown to a counfellor or judge * 

T Quloufe, in< rank: and dig" 

: aity- the I fdcoiid parliament of the kingdom, 
:|^y^^7''t<t«:kandred ; .iUKl fifty ltyres, about 
■ ■ G 4 . fra 
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i» o 4> k fix pounds elevenlhillingafterlingayear. About 
■ ■b iwywv feyen years ago that fum was in the fame place 
the ordinary yearly wages of a common footman. 
The diftribution of thofe Epices too is accord- 
ing to the diligence of the judges. A diligent 
judge gains a comfortable, though moderate* 
revenue by his office : An idle one gets little 
more than his falary. Thofe parliaments are 
perhaps, in many refpe&s, not very convenient 
courts of juftice j but they have never been ac- 
cufed j they feem never even to have been fuf- 
pefted of corruption. 

The fees of court feem originally to have been 
the principal fupport of the different courts of 
juftice in England. Each court endeavoured to 
draw to itfelf as much bufinefs as it could, and 
was, upon that account, willing to take cogni- 
zance of many fuits which were not originally in- 
tended to fall under its jurifdiftion. The court 
of king’s bench, inftituted for the trial of criminal, 
caufes only, took? cognizance of civil fuits j the 
plaintiff pretending that the defendant, in not 
doing him juftice, had been guilty of fome tref- 
pafs or mifdemeanor. The court of exchequer, 
jnftituted for the levying of the king’s revenue, 
and for enforcing the payment of fuch debts 
Only as were due to the king, took cognizahee 
of all other contract debts ; the plaintiff allege 
ing that he could not pay the king, becaufe the 
defendant would not pay him. in confequence 
of fuch fidtions it came, in many cafes, tp depend 


altogether upon the parties before what court 


they wopld chufe to have their eaufe tried * and 

■ eacfy 
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each court €p4^ayoure4, by fuperior difpatch c « *>, 
and impartiality, to draw to itfelf as many caufes ■, -i— J-n/ 
as it could. The prefent admirable conftitution 
of the courts of juftice in England was, perhaps, 
originally in a great meafure, formed hy this 
emulation, which anciently took place between 
their refpedive judges ; each judge endeavour- 
ing to give, in his own court, the fpeedieft and 
mod effedual remedy, which the law would adr 
mic, for every fort of injuflice. Originally the 
courts of law gave damages only for breach of 
contrad. The court of chancery, as a court of 
conference, iirlt took uyon it to enforce the fpc- 
cific performance of agreements. When the 
breach of contrad confuted in the non-payment 
of money, the damage fuftained could be com- 
penfated in no other way than by ordering pay- 
ment, which was equivalent to a fpecific per- 
formance of the agreement. In fuch cafes, 
therefore, the remedy of the Courts of taw was 
fufficient, It was not fo in others. When the 
tenant fued his lord for having unjuilly outed 
him of his leafe, the damages which he recovered 
were by no means equivalent to the pofieffion of 
t^e land. Such caufes, therefore, for fome time, 
went all to the court of chancery, to the no fmali 
lqfs of the courts of law. It was to draw back 
fuch caufes to themfelves that the courts of law 
are (aid to, have invented the artificial and fldi- 
tious writof «jedmen£> the iuoft > eff«$uai..reme«^ * 
for an unjuft outer or, difpofleflion of land. ; 

upon the law proceedings of 
jjachpamcular court, to be levied by-tbat court, 
ui/W’ and 
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and other officers belonging to it, might, ‘in the 
fame manner, afford a revenue fufficient Fbr ^de- 


fraying the expence of the adminiftration of jof- 
•tice, without bringing any burden upon the ge- 
neral revenue of thefociety. The judges indeed 
might, in this cafe, be under the temptation bf 
multiplying unneceffarily the proceedings upon 
every caufe, in order to increafe, as much as pof- 
fible, the produce of fuch a ftamp-duty. It has 
been the cuftom in modern Europe to regulate, 
upin nioli occafions, rhe payment of the attor- 
nies and clerks of court* according to the num- 
ber of pages which they had occafion to write ; 
t;he court, however, requiring that each page 
ffiould contain fo mapy lines, and each line fo 
many words. In order to increafe their pay- 
ment, the attornies and clerks have contrived to 
multiply words beyond all necefiity, to the cor- 
ruption of the lato language of, I believe, every 
court of juftice in Europe. A like temptation 
might perhaps occafion a like corruption in the 
form of law proceedings. 

•.> But whether the adminiftration of juftice be 
fo contrived as to defray its own expence, or 
whether the judges be maintained by fixed fa- 
larles paid to them from feme other fund, it does 
not feem neceffary that the petfon or perfons 
entrufted with the executive power fhobldlbe 
charge with the management of that fund, or 
with the payment of thofe falaries; That fund 
might arife from the rent of landed eftates, the 
management of cacheftate being entruftedtothe 

particular 
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particular court which was to be maintained by c * * 
it. That fund might arife even from the inte- 
reft of a fum of money, the lending out of which 
might, in the fame manner, be entrufted to the 
court which was to be maintained by it. A part, 
though indeed but a fmall part, of the (alary of 
the judges of the court of felfion in Scotland, 
arifes from the intereft of a fum of money. The 
neceffary inftability of fuch a fund feems, how- 
ever, to render it an improper one for the main- 
tenance of an inftitution which ought to 1 aft for 
ever. 

The feparation of the judicial from the exe- 
cutive power feems originally to have arifen from 
the increafing bulinefs of the fociety, in confe- 
quence of its increafing improvement. The ad- 
miniftration of juftice became fo laborious and 
fo complicated a duty as to require /the undi- 
vided attention of the perfons to whom it was 
entrufted. The perfon entrufted with the exe- 
cutive power, not having leifdre to attend to the 
■deciiion of private caufes himlelf, a deputy was 
appointed to decide them in his (lead. In the 
progrefs of the Roman greatnefs, the conful wai 
too much occupied with the political affairs of 
the ftate, to attend to the adminiftration of j(if- 
tice.- A prretor, therefore, was appointed to ad- 
minifter it in his (lead. In the progrefs of the 
European monarchies which were founded upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, the fovereigns 
and the great lords came univerfaily to confidcr 
the adminiftration of juftice as an office, both 
too laborious and too ignoble for them to exe- 
cute in their own perfons. They univerfaily, 

X * i therefore* 
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* ° y P K therefore, difeharged themfelves of it by ap*« 
pointing a deputy, bailiff, or judge.'' 

. When the judicial is united to the executive 
power, it is fcarce poflible that juftice fhould not 
frequently be facrificed to, what is vulgarly called, 
politics. The perfons entrufted with the greats 
interefts of the ftate may, even without any cor- 
rupt views, fometimes imagine it neceffary to 
facrifice to thofe interefts the rights of a private 
man. But upon the impartial adminiftration of, 
juftice depends the liberty of every individual; 
the fenfe which he has of his own fecurity. In 
order to make every individual feel himfelf per- 
fectly fecure in the poffeflion of every right which 
belongs to him, it is not only neceffary that the 
judicial fhould be feparated from the executive 
power, but that it fhould be rendered as much as 
poflible independent of that power. The judge 
fhould not be liable to be removed from his of- 
fice according to the caprice of that power. The 
regular payment of his falary fhould not depend 
upon the good-will, or even upon the good oeco-i 
nomy of that power. 

PART III. 

Of the Expence of public Works and public 
InJHtutms. 

IT' H E third and laft duty of the fovereign or 
tfv commonwealth is that of erecting and main- 
taining thofe public inftitutions and thofe publio 
works, which, though they may be in the higher 
degree advantageous to agreatfociety, are* how* 
7 , ■ • 7 ■ eycr 4 
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ever, of fuch a nature; that die profit could never 6 
repay the expence to any individual or fmall num- 
ber of individuals, and which it therefore can* 
not be cxpe&ed that any individual or fmall 
number of individuals ftiould ereft or maintain. 
JFhe performance of this duty requires too very 
different degrees of expence in the different pe- 
riods of fociety. 

After the public inftitutions and public 
works neceffary for the defence 6f the fociety, 
apd for the adminiftration of juftice, both of 
which have already been mentioned, the other 
works and inftitutions ,of this kind are chiefly 
thofe for facilitating the commerce of the fb- 
ciety, and thofe for promoting the inftru&ioft of 
the people. The inftitutions for inftru&ion are 
of two kinds; thofe for the education of the 
youth, and thofe for the inftru&ion of people of 
aft ages. The confidcration of the manner in 
which the expence of thofe ‘different forts of 
public works and inftitutions *may be moft pro- 
perly defrayed, will divide this third part of the 
prd’ent chapter into three different articles. * 

Article L 

Of the public Works and Inftitutions for facilitat- 
ing the Commerce of the Society . 

And, ftrft, of thofe which are neceffary for facili- 
tating Commerce in general. 

'":'THAT the ete&ioir and maintenance of the 
pubftC' works which facilitate the commerce of 
ebubery, fuch as good roads, bridges, navi- 

■ gable 
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gabl,e canals, harbours, &c. muft require ver/ 
different degrees of expence in the different pe- 
riods of fociety, is evident without any proof. 
The expence of making and maintaining the 
public roads of any country, muft evidently in- 
creafe with the annual produce of the land and. 
labour of that country, or with the quantity andr 
weight of the goods which it becomes neceffaty. 
to fetch and carry upon thofe roads. The 
ftrength of a bridge muft be fuited to the num- 
ber and weight of the carriages, which are likely 
to pafs over it. The depth and the fupply of 
water for a navigable canal muft be proportioned 
to the number and tunnage of the lighters, which 
are likely to carry goods upon it; the extent of 
a harbour to the number of the {hipping which 
are likely to take fhelter in it. 

It does not feem necefiary that the expence pf 
thofe public works fhould be defrayed from that 
public revenue, <as it is commonly called, of 
which the collection and application is in moft 
countries afligned to the executive power. The 
greater part of fuch public works may eafily be 
fo managed, as to afford a particular revenue 
fqfficient for defraying their own expence, with- 
out bringing any burden upon the general re- 
venue of the fociety. 

A highway, a bridge, a navigable canal, for 
example, may in moft cafes be both made and 
maintained by a fmall toll upon the carriages 
which make ufe of them t a harbour, by i mo- 
derate port-duty upon the tunnage of the {hip- 
ping which load or unload in it. The coinage* 
„>,> another 



a^o|:her , i aP^utictn; for fa c i lit at i ng com mere e s in c h ah 
many countries, not only defrays its. own ex- >--. * -■ 

pence, byt affords a frnall revenue or feignorage 
to the fovereign. The poft-pffi.ee, another infti- 
tution for the fame purpofe, over and above de- 


fraying its own expence, affords in almoft all 
H)un tries a very confiderable revenue to the fo- 


vereign. 

When the carriages which pafs over a high- 
way or a bridge, and die lighters which fail upon 
a^avigable canal, pay toll in proportion to their 
flight or their tunnage, they pay for the main- 
tenance of thofe public works exactly in pro- 
portion to the wear and tear which they occatfen 
of them. It feems fcarce poflible to invent, .* 
more equitable way of maintaining fuch works. 
This tax or toll too, though it is advanced*hy 
the carrier, is finally paid by the confumer, to 
whom it muff always be charged in the price of 
the goods.- As the expence of carriage, how- 
ever,, is very much reduced by means of fuch 
public works, the goods, notwithftanding the 
to}l, come cheaper to the confumer than they 
could otherwife have done } their price not bei ng 
fo jrnuch raifed by the toll, as it is lowered by 
thepheapoeftof the carriage.. The perfon /who 
finally pays this fax, therefore, gains by the ap- 
plicadon, more than he lofes by the payment of 
is. fjis payment i* exadbly in proportion to his; 
gain. It is in reality no more than a part of that 
gain which he. is obliged, to give up in, order to 
get the reft. It feems impoffible to imagine a 
e equitable method of raifing a tax. , , 
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t omt it WfliN the toil uponcarriages ojP I»»ury, upo,rt 
coaches, poft-ehaifes, : &c, : is matlc fomewhat 
higher in proportion to their height, thaiyupon 
carriages of neceffary uSe* Such assarts* ; lv4g» 
gOiiSj &c. the indolence and. vanity of- the rich 
ibmide to contribute in a very; eafy manner M 
file, relief of the poor, by rendering, cheaper the 
transportation of heavy goods to all the different 
parts of the country. 

^•iWwEic high roadsjvbridges, canals, &c., are in 
this manner made and Supported by the eofa* 
tnerce. which is carried 60= b'ymeans of theM, 
they can be made only yrhere that commerce rc- 
qaires them, and consequently where it is pro- 
jfit$#-’wi*ke them. Their expence too, their 
grantleur and magnificence, muft be Suited to 
*htit that commerce can afford to pay. They 
tnO’ft be made consequently as it is proper ta 
make them. A magnificent high toadeanrtot 
bdmade through* a defart country where therein 
fiede oMio commercej or merely beeayfe «; hap 
pdns to lead to the country vilia Of the intend^ 
ant of the province* or to that of Tome great 
ford to whom the intendant findscic convenient 
fo mafee his court. A great bridge* cirmot^bfi 


thrown over a river at 1 a place whem-bobody 
pafles, or merely to em&tlbfh‘the *rew , 'fromt*fe«_ 
itjndowrafoS a neighbouringj^^^ 


diSWeat "Jpartsxef ‘f^tbpe ' 

H^Wp^icrfbns, whoifo private InteiSil tlbl^et 
0 '~ ’ 8 them 
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them to keep up the canal. If it is not kept in 
tolerable order, the navigation necefiarily ceafes 
altogether, and along with it the whole profit 
which they can make by the tolls. If thofe tolls 
were put under the management of commif- 
fjoners, who had themfelves no intereft in them, 
they might be lefs attentive to the maintenance 
of the works which produced them. The canal 
of Languedoc coft the king of France and the 
province upwards of thirteen millions of livres, 
which (at twenty-eight livres the mark of lilver, 
the value of French money in the end of the laft 
century) amounted to upwards of nine hundred 
thoufand pounds fterling. When that great work 
was finifhed, the moft likely method, it was found, 
of keeping it in conftant repair was to make a 
prefent of the tolls to Riquet the engineer, who 
planned and conduced the work. Thofe tolls 
conftitute at prefent a very large eftate to the dif- 
ferent branches of the family of* that gentleman, 
who have, therefore, a great intereft to keep the 
work in conftant repair. But had thofe tolls 
been put under the management of commif- 
fioners, who had no fuch intereft, they might 
perhaps have been diftipated in ornamental and 
una^eflary expences, while the moft eflential 
partrof the work were allowed to go to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of a high road, 
cannot with any fafety be made the property of 
private perfons. A high road, though entirely 
negle&ed, does not become altogether impafiable, 
though a canal does. The proprietors of the 
tolls upon a high road, therefore, might negleft 
Vol. Ill, H altogether 
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altogether the repair of the road, and yet conti- 
nue to levy very nearly the fame tolls. It is 
proper,, .therefore, that the tolls for the mainte- 
nance of fuch a work Ihould be put under the 
management of commiiTkmers or trustees. 

In Great Britain, the abufes which the truftees 
have committed in the management of thofe tolls, 
have in many cafes been very juftly complained 
of. At many turnpikes, it has been laid, the 
money levied is more than double of what is ne- 
cefiary for executing, in the completed manner, 
the work which isoften exCtuted in a very llovenly. 
manner, and fometimes not executed at all. The 
fyftem of repairing the high roads by tolls of this 
kind, it muft be obferved, is not of very long 
Handing. We fliould not wonder, therefore, if 
it has not yet been Brought to that degree of 
perfection of which it feems capable. If mean 
and improper perfons are frequently appointed 
truftees ; and if proper courts of iufpeCtion and 
account have not yet been eltablifbed for con- 
trouling their conduct, and for reducing the tolls 
to what is barely fufficient for executing the work 
to be done by them j the recency of the inftitu- 
tion both accounts and apologizes for thofe de- 
fects, of which, by the wifdom of parliament, the 
greater part may in due time be gradually re- 
medied. 

The money levied at the different turnpikes 
in Great Britain is fuppofed to exceed fo much 
what is neceffary for repairing the roads, chat the, 
favings, which, with proper oeconomy, might be. 
made from it, have been confidered, even by fomc 
i mintfters. 
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minifters, asavery great refource which might 
at fome time or another be applied to the .exi- 
gencies of the ftate. Government, it has been 
laid, by taking the management of the turn- 
pikes into its own hands, and by employing the 
Jbldiers, who would work for a very fmall addi- 
tion to their pay, could keep the roads in good 
order at a much lefs expence than it can be done 
by truftees, who Have no other workmen to em- 
ploy, but fuch as derive their whole fubfiftence 
from their wages. A {*reat revenue, half a mil- 
lion, perhaps *, it has been pretended, might in 
this manner be gained without laying any new 
burden upon the people ; and the turnpike roads 
might be made to contribute to the general ex- 
pence of the ftate, in the fame manner as the poft- 
office does at prefent. 

That a confiderable revenue might be gained 
in this manner, I have no doubt, though probably 
not near fo much, as the projectors of this plan 
have fuppofed. The plan itfelf, however, feems 
liable to feveral very important objections. 

First, if the tolls which are levied at the 
turnpikes Ihould ever be confidered as one of 
the refources for fupplying the exigencies of the 
ftate, they would certainly be augmented as thofe 
exigencies were fuppofed to require. According 
to the policy of Great Britain, therefore, they 

• Since publilhing the two firft editions of this book, I 
have got good reafons to believe that all the turnpike tolls 
levied ill Grdat Britain do not produce a neat revenue that 
amounts to half a million; afum which, , under the ma- 
nagement of Government, would not befufficicxit to keep in 
repair five of the principal roads in the kingdom. 

H 2 would 
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would probably be augmented very faft. The 
facility with which a great revenue could be 
drawn from theirij would probably encourage 
adminiftration to recur very frequently to this 
refource. Though it may, perhaps, be more 
than doubtful, whether half a million could by 
any asconomy be faved out of the prefent tolls, 
it can fcarce be doubted but that a million might 
be faved out of them, if they were doubled j and 
perhaps two millions, if they were tripled *. This 
great revenue too might be levied without the 
appointment of a fingle new officer to colled 
and receive it. But the turnpike tolls being 
continually augmented in this manner, inftead of 
facilitating the inland commerce of the country, 
as at prefent, v/ould loon become a very great 
incumbrance upon it.‘ The expence of tranf- 
porting all heavy goods from one part of the 
country to another would loon be fo much in- 
creafcd, the market for all fuch goods, confe- 
quently, would ftysn be fo much narrowed •, that 
their produdion would be in a great meafure 
difcouraged, and the molt important branches of 
the domeltic indultry of the country annihilated 
altogether. 

Secondly, a tax upon carriages in proportion 
to their- weight, though a very equal tax when 
applied to the foie purpofe of repairing the 
roads, is a very unequal one, when applied to 
any other purpofe, or to fupply the common exi- 
gencies of the date. When it is applied to the 
foie purpofe above mentioned, each carriage is 

* I have now good reafom to believe that all theie conjee- . 
tqral fume are by much too large. 

H fuppofed 
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fuppofed to pay exactly for the wear and tear chap. 
which that carriage occafions of the roads. But v— y—J 
when it is applied to any other purpofe, each car- 
riage is fuppofed to pay for more than that wear 
and tear, and contributes to the fupply of fome 
other exigency of the’ (late. But as the turn- 
pike toil raifes the price of goods in proportion 
to their weight, and not to their value, it is chiefly 
paid by the confumers of coarfe and bulky, not 
by thofe of precious and light commodities. 
Whatever exigency of the ftate therefore this tax 
might be intended to fupply, that exigency would 
be chiefly fupplied at the expence of the poor, 
not of the rich j at the expence of thofe who are 
leaft able to fupply it, not of thofe who are moft 
able. , 

Thirdly, if government ffiould at any time 
negleft the reparation of the high roads, it would 
be ftill more difficult, than it is at prefcnt, to 
compel the proper application* of any part of 
the turnpike tolls. A large revenue might thus 
be levied upon the people, without any part of 
it being applied to the only purpofe to which a 
revenue levied in this manner ought ever to be 
applied. If the meannefs and poverty of the 
truftees of turnpike roads render it fometimes 
difficult at prefent to oblige them to repair their 
wrong } their wealth and greatnefs would render 
it ten times more fo in the cafe which is here 
fuppofed. 

In France, the funds deftined for the repara- 
tion of the high roads are under the immediate 
diire&ion of the executive power. Thofe funds 
H 3 confift. 
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b o ° k. confift, partly in a certain number of days labour 

• j which the country people are in moft parts of 
Europe obliged to give to the reparation of the 
highways} and partly in fuch a portion of the 
general revenue of the ilate as the king chufes 
to fpare from his other expences. 

By the ancient law of France, as well as by 
that of moll: other parts of Europe, the labour 
of the country people was under the diredtion of 
a local or provincial magiftracy, which had no 
immediate dependency upon the king’s council. 
But by the prelent pradhee both the labour of 
the country people, and whatever other fund the 
king may chufe to affign for the reparation of 
the high roads in any particular province or ge- 
nerality, arc entirely .under the management of 
the intendant ; an officer who is appointed and 
removed by the king’s council; who receives his 
orders from it, and is in conftant correfpondence 
with it. In the progrefs of defporifm the au- 
thority of the executive power gradually abforbs 
that of every other power in the ftare, and af- 
fumes to itfelf the management of every branch 
of revenue which is deftined for any public pur- 
pofe. In France, however, the great poft-roads, 
the roads which make the communication be- 
tween the principal towns of the kingdom, are 
in general kept in good order; and in fome 
provinces are even a good deal fuperior to the 
greater part of the turnpike roads of England. 
But wlrat we call the crofs-roads, that is, the 
far greater part of the roads in the country, are 
entirely neglected, and are in many places abfa- 
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lately impaffable for any heavy carriage. In c H } A p> 
feme places it is even dangerous to travel on 
horfeback, and mules are the only conveyance 
which can fafely be trufted. The proud mini- 
fter of an oftentatious court may frequently take 
pleafure in executing a work of fplendor and 
magnificence, fuch as a great highway, which is 
frequently feen by the principal nobility, whofe 
applaufes not only flatter his vanity, but even 
contribute to fupport his intereft at court. But 
to execute a great number of little works, in 
which nothing that can be done can make any 
great appearance, or excite the final left degree 
of admiration in any traveller, and which, in 
Jhort, have nothing to recommend them but 
their extreme utility, is a buftnefs which appears 
in every refpect too mean and paultry to merit 
the attention of fo great a magiftrate. Under 
fuch an adminiflration, therefore, fuch works are 
almoft always entirely negle&ecf. 

In China, and in leveral other governments 
of Afia, the executive power charges itfelf both 
with the reparation of the high roads, and with 
the maintenance of the navigable canals. In 
the inftrudions which are given to the governor 
of each province, thofe objects, it is laid, are 
conftantly recommended to him, and the judg- 
ment which the court forms of his conduct is 
very much regulated by the attention which he 
appears to have paid to this part of his infbuc- 
tions. This branch of public police accordingly 
is faid to be very much attended to in all thofe 
countries, but particularly in China, where the 
H 4 high 
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highroads, and (till more the navigable canals, 
it is pretended, exceed very much every thing of 
the fame kind which is known in Europe* The 
accounts of thofe works, however, which have 
been tranfmitted to Europe, have generally been 
drawn up by weak and wondering travellers j 
frequently by ftupid and lying miffionaries. If 
they had been examined by more intelligent eyes, 
and if the accounts of them had been reported 
by more faithful witneffes, they would not, per- 
haps, appear to be fo wonderful. The account 
which Bernier gives of fome works of this kincT 
in Indoftan, falls very rpuch lhort of what had 
been reported of them by other travellers, more 
difpofed to the marvellous than he was. It may 
too, perhaps, be in thofe countries, as it is in 
France, where the great roads, the great com- 
munications which are likely to be the fubjedls 
of converfation at the court and in the capital, 
are attended to, 'and all the reft neglefted. In 
China, befides, in' Indoftan, and in feyeral other 
governments of Afia, the revenue of the fove- 
reign arifes almoft altogether from a land-tax Or 
land-rent, which rifes or falls with the rife and 
fall of the annual produce of the land. The 
great intereft of the fovereign, therefore, his re- 
venue, is in fuch countries necelTary and im-> 
mediately connected with the cultivation of the 
land, with the greatnefs of its produce, and with 
the value of its produce. But in order to render 
that produce both as gt^at and as valuable as 
poffible, it is necelTary to procure to it as extent 
five a market as poflible, and confequently to 

eftablifh 
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cftablifh the freeft, the eafieft, and the leaft ex- 
penfive communication between ail the different 
parts of the country 5 which can be done only 
by means of the beft roads and the beft navi- 
gable canals. But the revenue of the fovereign 
does not, in any part of Europe, arife chiefly from 
a land-tax or land-rent. In all the great king- 
doms of Europe, perhaps, the greater part of it 
may ultimately depend upon the produce of the 
land: But that dependency is neither fo imme- 
diate, nor fo evident-. In Europe, therefore, the 
fovereign does not feel himfelf fo di redly called 
upon to promote the in®reafe, both in quantity 
and value, of the produce of the land, or, by 
maintaining good roads and canals, to provide 
the nioft extenfive market for that produce. 
Though it fhould be true, therefore, what I ap- 
prehend is not a little doubtful, that in fome 
parts of Alia this department of the public 
police is very properly managed by the execu- 
tive power, there is not the *leaft probability 
that, during the prefent ftate of things, it could 
be tolerably managed by that power in any part 
of Europe. 

Even thofe public works which are of luch a 
nature that they cannot afford any revenue for 
maintaining thcmfelves, but of which the con- 
veniency is nearly confined to fome particular 
place or diftrift, are always better maintained by 
a local or provincial revenue, under the manage- 
ment of a local and provincial admin iftration, 
than by the general revenue of ' the ftate, of which 
the executive power muft always have the ma- 
nagement. 
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* ° y ° K nagemenc. Were the ftreets of London to be 

'twiywj lighted and paved at the expcnce of the treafury. 
Is there any probability rhat they would be fo 
well lighted and paved as they are at prefent, or 
even at fo fmall an expcnce ? The expence, be- 
fides, inftead of being raifed by a local tax upon 
the inhabitants of each particular ftreet, parifh, 
or diftri£t in London, would, in this cafe, be 
defrayed out of the general revenue of the ftate, 
and would confeqtiently be raifed by a tax upon 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom, of whom the 
greater part derive no fort of benefit from the 
lighting and paving of the ftreets of London. 

The abufes which lotnetimes creep into the 
local and provincial adminiftration of a local and 
provincial revenue, ln?w enormous foever they 
may appear, arc in reality, however, almoft al- 
ways very trifling, in comparifon of thofe which 
commonly take place in the adminiftration and 
expenditure of the revenue of a great empire. 
They are, befides', much more eafily corre&ed, 
Under the local or provincial adminiftration of 
the juftices of the peace in Great Britain, the fix 
days labour which the country people are obliged 
to give to the reparation of the highways, is not 
always perhaps very judicioufly applied, but it is 
fcarce ever exacted with any circumftance of 
cruelty or oppreffion. ' In France, under the 
adminiftration of the intendants, the application 
is not always more judicious, and the exa&ion is 
frequently the moft cruel and oppreffive. Such 
Gorvees, as they are called, make one of the 
principal inftruments of tyranny bjr which, thof? 

. officers 
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officers chaftife any parilh orcommuneaute which 
has had the misfortune to fall under their dil- 
pleafure. 


Of the Public Works and InjUtutions which are 
necsffary for facilitating particular Branches of 
Cmmcrce. 


THE objed of the public works and inftitu- 
tions above mentioned is to facilitate commerce 
in general. But in order to facilitate fome par- 
ticular branches of it, particular inftitutions are 
necellary, which again require a particular and 
extraordinary expence. 

Some particular branches of commerce, which 
are carried on with barbarous and uncivilized 
nations, require extraordinary protection. An 
ordinary ftore or counting- hpufe could give 
little lecurity to the goods of the merchants who 
trade to the weftern coaft of Africa. To defend 
them from the barbarous natives, it is necefiary 
that the place where they are depofited, Ihould* 
be, in fome meafure, fortified. The diforders 
in the government of Indoftan have been fup- 
pofed to render a like precaution neceflary even 
among that* mild and gentle people; and it was 
under pretence of fecuring their perfons and pro- 
perty from violence, that both the Englilh and 
French Ealt India Companies were allowed to 
eredl the firft forts which they pofieffed in that 
Cpuntry. Among other nations, whofe vigorous 
government will jfuffer no Hungers to pofiefa 

any 
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K any fortified place within their territory, it may 
be neceffary to maintain fome ambaffador, mi- 
nifter, or conful, who may both decide, accord- 
ing to their own cuftoms, the differences arifing 
among his own countrymen; and, in their 
difputes with the natives, may, by means of his 
public character, interfere with more authority, 
and afford them a more powerful proteftion, than 
they could expert from any private man. The 
interefts of commerce have frequently made it 
neceffary to maintain minifters in foreign coun- 
tries, where the purpofes, either of war or al- 
liance, would not have required any. The com- 
merce of the Turkey Company firft occafioned 
the eftablifnment of an ordinary ambaffador at 
Conftantinople. The .firft Engiilh embaffies to 
Rufiia arofe altogether from commercial interefts. 
The conftan: interference which thofe interefts 
neceffariiy occafioned between the fubje&s of the 
different ftates of Europe, has probably intro- 
duced the cuftom of keeping, in all neighbour- 
ing countries, ambaffadors or minifters conftant- 
*ly refident even in the time of peace. This 
cuftom, unknown to ancient times, feems not to 
be older than the end of the fifteenth or begin- 
ning of the fixteenth century ; that is, than the 
time when commerce firft began to extend itfelf 
to the greater part of the nations of Europe, and 
when they firft began to attend to its interefts. 

It feems not unreafonable, that the extra- 
ordinary expence, which the prote&ion of any 
particular branch of commerce may occafion, 
fliould be defrayed by a moderate tax upon thit 

particular 
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particular branch ; by amoderatefine,forcxample, ® ft A. ft 
to be paid by the traders when they tirft enter into 
it, or, what is more equal, by a particular duty 
of fo much per cent, upon the goods which they 
either import into, or export out of, the particular 
countries with which it is carried on. The pro- 
tection of trade in general, from pirates and free- 
booters, is faid to have given occafion to the firft 
inftitution of the duties of cuftoms. But, if it 
was thought reafonable to lay a general tax upon 
trade, in order to defray the expence of protect- 
ing trade in general, it lhould feem equally rea- 
fonable to lay a particular tax upon a particular 
branch of trade, in order to defray the extra- 
ordinary expence of protecting that branch. 

The protection of trade jn general has always 
been confidered as clfential to the defence of the 
commonwealth, and, upon that account, a ne- 
celfary part of the duty of the executive power. 

The collection and application of the general 
duties of cuftoms, therefore, have always been 
left to that power. But the protection of any 
particular branch of trade is a part of the general 
protection of trade ; a part, therefore, of the duty 
of that power ; and if nations always aCted con- 
fiftcntly, the particular duties levied for the pur- 
pofes of fuch particular protection, ftiould always 
have been left equally to its difpofal. But in 
this refpeCt, as well as in many others, nations 
have not always aCted conftftentlyj and in the 
greater part of the commercial ftates of Europe, 
particular companies of merchants have had the 
addrefs to perfuade the legiflature to entruft to 
... them 
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them the performance of this part of the duty of 
the fovereign, together with all the powers which 
are neccffarily connected with it. 

These companies, though they may, perhaps, 
have been ufeful for the firft introduction of fome 
branches of commerce, by making, at their own 
expence, an experiment which the ftate might 
not think it prudent to make, have in the long- 
run proved, univerfally, either burdenfome or 
ufelel’s, and have either mii'managed or confined 
the trade. 

When thofe companies do not trade upon a 
joint ftock, but are obliged to admit any perfon, 
properly qualified, Upon paying a certain fine, 
and agreeing to fubmit to the regulations of the 
company, each member trading upon his own 
ftock, and at his own rifle, they are called re- 
gulated companies. When they trade upon a 
joint ftock, each member lnaring in the common 
profit or lofs in ‘proportion to his (hare in this 
ftock, they are' called joint ftock companies. 
Such companies, whether regulated or joint 
ftock, fometimes have, and fometirr.es have not 
exclufive privileges. 

Regulated companies referable, in every 
relpeft, the corporations of trades, fo common 
in the cities and towns of all the different coun- 
tries of Europe; and are a fort of enlarged mo- 
nopolies of the fame kind.. As no inhabitant of 
a town can exercife an incorporated trade, with- 
out firft obtaining his freedom in the corporation, 
fo in moft cafes no fubjedt of the ftate can law- 
fully carry on any branch of foreign trade, for- 

which 
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which a regulated company is eftabliffied, with- c Ha?. 
out firft becoming a member of that company, u— 
The monopoly is more or lefs ftri£t according as 
the terms of admiffion are more or lefs difficult j 
and according as the directors of the company 
have more or lefs authority, or have it more or 
lefs in their power to manage in fuch a manner 
as to confine the greater part of the trade to 
themfelves, and their particular friends. In the 
mo ft ancient regulated companies the privileges 
of apprenticelhip were the fame as in other cor- 
porations; and entitled the perfon who had ferved 
his time to a member of tjie company, to become 
himfelf a member, either without paying any 
line, or upon paying a much fmallcr one than 
what was exacted of other, people. The ufual 
corporation fpirit, wherever tire law does not 
reftrain it, prevails in all regulated companies. 

When they have been allowed to aft according 
to their natural genius, they have Always, in order 
to confine the competition to as* final 1 a number 
of perfons as poffible, endeavoured to fubjeft 
the trade to many burdenfome regulations. 

When the law . has reftrained them from doing 
this, they have become altogether ufelefs and in- 
fignificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign com- 
merce, which at prefent fubfift in Great Britain, 
are, the ancient merchant adventurers company, 
now commonly called the Hamburgh Company, 
the Ruffia Company, the Eaftland Company, 
the. Turkey Company, and the African Com- 


pany. 


The 
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The terms of admiflion into the Hamburgh 
Company, are now faid to be quite eafy ; and 
the diredors either have it not in their power to 
fubjed the trade to any burdehfomc restraint or 
regulations, or, at lead, have not of late exer- 
cifed that power. It has not always been fo. 
About the middle of the lad century, the fine for 
admiflion was fifty, and at one time one hundred 
pounds, and the condud of the company was 
faid to be extremely opprcfiive. In 1643, ' n 
1645, and in t66i, the clothiers and free traders 
of the Well: of England complained of them to 
parliament, as of monepolifts who confined the 
trade and oppreffed the manufadures of the 
country. Though thofe complaints produced 
no ad of parliament, they had probably inti- 
midated the company fo far, as to oblige them 
to reform their condud. Since that time, at 
lead, there has been no complaints againft them. 
By the 10th and nth of William III. c. 6 . the 
fine for admiflion into the Ruffian Company was 
reduced to five pounds; and by the 25th of 
Charles II. c. 7. that for admiflion into the Eaft- 
land Company, to forty (hillings, while, at the 
fame time, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, all 
the countries on the ndlth-fide of the Baltic, 
were exempted from their exclusive charter. 
The condud of thofe companies had probably 
given occafiori to thofe two ads of parliament. 
Before that time, Sir Jofiah Child had repre- 
fented both thefe and the Hamburgh Company 1 
As earfremely oppreffive, and imputed to their 
bad management the lowftatcof the trade, which 
7 we 
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we at that time carried on to the countries 
cpmprehended within their refpective charters. 
But though fuch companies may not, in the 
prefect times, be very opprefllve, they are cer- 
tainly altogether ufelefs. To be merely ufelefs, 
indeed, is perhaps the higheft eulogy which can 
ever juftly be bellowed upon a regulated com- 
pany i and all the three companies above men- 
tioned feem, in their prefent (late, to deferve 
this eulogy. 

The fine for admifiion into the Turkey Com- 
pany, was formerly twenty-five pounds for all 
perfons under twenty-fix, years of age, and fifty 
pounds for all perfons above that age. Nobody 
but mere merchants could be admitted ; a re- 
ftriflion which excluded all Ihop-keepers and re- 
tailers. By a bye-law, no Britiih manufactures 
could be exported to Turkey but in the general 
lhips of the company ■, and as thofe flaips failed 
always from the port of London; this reltriCUon 
confined the trade to that expenfive port, and 
the traders, to thofe who lived in London and 
in its neighbourhood. By another bye-law, no 
perfon living within twenty miles of London,' 
and not . free of the city, could be admitted a 
members another reftriC^ion, which, joined to 
the foregoing, neceffarily excluded all but the 
freemen of London. As the. time for the load- 
ing and failing of thofe general lhips depended 
altogetherupon the directors, they could eafily 
fill thfm with thfir own goods and thofe of th^ir, 
^^idar^iends, .to the exclufipa> of 
WfO* , the ^ |pig(|t pretend, had made thei r ,'pro^ 
pd/als fob late. In tills ftate of things, tliere- 
-Vol. III. I fore, 
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B °® K fore, this company was in every refped a ftrid 

T , ■ and oppreffive monopoly. Thofe abufes gave 

occafion to the ad of the 26th of George II. 
c. 18. reducing the fine for atlmiffion to twenty 
pounds for all perfons, without any diftindion 
of ages, or any relti idion, either to mere mer- 
chants, or to the firemen of London; and 
granting to all inch perfons the liberty of ex- 
porting, from all the ports of Great Britain to 
any port in Turkey, all Britiffi goods of which 
the exportation was not prohibited; and of im- 
porting from thence all Turkifli goods, of which 
the importation was nof prohibited, upon paying 
both the general duties of cuftoms, and the par- 
ticular duties affelTed for defraying the neceffiiry 
expences of the company ; and lubmitting, at 
the fame time, to the lawful authority of the Bri- 
tifh ambafiador and confuls refident in Turkey, 
and to the bye-laws of the company duly en- 
aded. To prevent any opprefiion by thofe bye- 
laws, it was by* the fame ad ordained, that if 
any feven members of the company conceived 
themfelves aggrieved by any bye-law which 
lltould be enaded after the paffing of this ad, 
they might appeal to the Board of Trade and 
Plantations (to the authority of which, a com- 
mittee of the privy council has now fucceeded)’, 
provided fuch appeal was brought within twelve 
months after the bye-law was enaded ; and that 
if any leven members conceived themfelves ag- 
grieved by any bye-law which had been enaded 
before the paffing of this ad, they might bring 
a like appeal, provided it was within twelve 

months 
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months after the day on which this aft was to 
take place. The experience of one year, how- 
ever, 'may not always be fuflicient to difcover to 
all the members of a great company the perni- 
cious tendency of a particular bye-law ; and if 
feveral of them ihould afterwards difcover it, 
neither the Board of Trade, nor the committee 
of council, can afford them any redrefs. The ob- 
jeft, befidcs, of the greater part of the bye-laws 
of all regulated companies, as well as of all 
other corporations, is not fo much to opprefs 
thole who are already members, as to difeourage 
others from becoming fo ; which may be done, 
not only by a high fine, but by many other con- 
trivances. The conllant view of fuch companies 
is always to raife the ratc ( of their own profit as 
high as they can; to keep the market, both for 
the goods which they export, and for thole 
which they import, as much underftocked as they 
can: which can be done only tty reftraining the 
competition, or by difcouraging new adventurers 
from entering into the trade. A fine even of 
twenty pounds, betides, though it may not per- 
haps, be fufficient to difeourage any man from 
entering into the Turkey trade; with an intention 
to continue in it, may be enough to difeourage 
a fpeculative merchant from hazarding a single 
adventure in it. In all trades, the regular eita- 
blilhed traders, even though not incorporated, 
naturally combine to raife profits, which are no- 
way fo likely to be kept, at all times, down to 
their proper level, as by the occafional competi- 
tion of fpeculative adventurers. The Turkey, 
I 2 trade. 
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trade, though in fyme meafure laid open by this 
ad of parliament, is (till conftdered by many peo- 
ple as very far from being altogether free. The 
Turkey company contribute to maintain an am- 
baffudor and two or three confuls, who, like other 
public minifters, ought to be maintained altoge- 
ther by the Hate, and the trade laid open to all his 
majelty’s fubje&s. The different taxes levied by 
the company, for this and other corporation pur- 
pofes, might afford a revenue much more than 
fufficiefet to enable the ftate to maintain fuch 
minifters. 

Regulated companies, it was obferved by 
Sir Jofiah Child, though they had frequently 
fupported public minifters, had never main- 
tained any forts or garjifons in the countries to 
which they traded ; whereas joint ftock com- 
panies frequently had. And in reality the former 
feern to be much more unfit for this fort of fer- 
vice than the latter. Firft, the dire&ors of a 
regulated company have no particular intereft in 
the profperity of the general trade of the com- 
pany, for the fake of which, fuch forts and gar- 
rifons arc maintained. The decay of that general 
trade may even frequently contribute to the ad- 
vantage of their own private trade j as by di- 
minifhing the number of their competitors, it 
may enable them both to buy cheaper, and to fell 
dearer. The directors of a joint ftock company, 
on the contrary, having only their ihare in- the 
profits which are made upon the common ftock 
committed to their management, have no private 
trade of their own, of which the intereft can be 

fepatated 
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Separated from that of the general trade of the 
company. Their private iritereft is conneded 
with the profperity of the general trade of the 
company; and with the maintenance of the forts 
and garrifons which are neceflary for its defence. 
They are more likely, therefore, to have that 
continual and careful attention which that main- 
tenance necefiarily requires. Secondly, The 
directors of a joint dock company have always 
the management of a large capital, the joint 
ftock of the company, a part of which they may 
frequently employ, with propriety, in building, 
repairing, and maintaining fuch neceflary . forts 
and garrifons. But the directors of a regulated 
company, having the management of no com- 
mon capital, have no other fund to employ in 
this way, but the cafual revenue ariijug from the 
admifiion fines, and from the corporation duties, 
impoled upon the trade of the company. Though 
they had the fame intereft, therefore, to attend 
to the maintenance of fuch farts and garrifons, 
they can feldom have the fame ability to render 
that attention effectual. The maintenance of a 
public minifter requiring fcaree any attention, 
and but a moderate and limited expence, is a 
bufinefsmuch more fuitable both to the temper 
and abilities of a regulated company. 

Long after the time of Sir Jofiah Child, how- 
ever, in 1750, a regulated company was efta- 
bliflied, die prefent company of merchants trad- 
ing to Africa, which was exprefsly charged at 
firft with the maintenance of all the Britifh forts 
and garrifons that lie between Cape Blanc and 
I 3 the 
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the Cape of Good Hope, and afterwards with 
that of thofeonly which lie between Cape Rouge 
and the Cape of Good Hope. The ad which 
eftablifhes this company (the 23d of George II, 
c. 3i.)'fcems to have had two diftind objeds in 
view j firft, to redrain effedually the oppreffive 
and monopolizing fpirit which is natural to the 
diredors of a regulated company ; and lecondly, 
to force them, as much as poffible, to give an 
attention, which is not natural to them, towards 
the maintenance of forts and garrifons. 

For the firft of thefe purpofes, the fine for ad- 
miffion is limited to forty fliillings. The com- 
pany is prohibited from trading in their corporate 
capacity, or upon a joint dock ; from borrowing 
money upon common “leal, or from laying any 
redaints upon the trade which may be carried 
on freely from all places, and by all perfons 
being Britifli fubjeds, and paying the fine. The 
government is in a committee of nine perfons 
who meet at London, but who are chofen an- 
nually by the freemen of the company at London, 
Bridol and Liverpool ; three from each place. 
No committee-man can be continued in office for 
more than three years together. Any committee- 
man might be removed by the Board' of Trade 
and Plantations ; now by a committee of council, 
after being heard in his own defence. The com- 
mittee are forbid to export negroes from Africa, 
or to import any African goods into Great Bri- 
tarny But as they are charged’ with 'the main- 
tenance of forts and garrifons, they may, for that 
purpofej export from Great Britain to Africa, 
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gpods and (tores of different kinds. Out of the C H j A p * 
monies which they (hall receive from the com- c— 
pany, they are allowed a fum not exceeding eight 
hundred pounds for the fabrics of their clerks and 
agents at London, Bridal and Liverpool, the 
houle rent of their office at London, and all 
other expences of management, commiffion and 
agency in England. What remains of this fum, 
after defraying tilde different expences, they may 
divide among themfelvcs, as compenlation for 
their trouble, in what manner they think pioper. 

By this confutation, it might have been ex- 
pedled, that the fpirit A)f monopoly would have 
been effectually retrained, and the fu ll of thefe 
purpofes fufficientiy ani’wered. It would feem, 
however, that it had not. Though by the 4th 
of George III. c. 20. the fort of Senegal, with 
all its dependencies, had been veiled in the com- 
pany of merchants trading to Africa, yet in the 
year following, (by the 5th of George 111 . c. 44.) 
not only Senegal and its dependencies, but the 
whole coaft from the port of Sallee, in fouth 
Barbary, to Cape Rouge, was exempted from 
the jurifdidtion of that company, was veiled in 
the crown, and the trade to it declared free to 
all his majelty’s fubjedts. The company had 
been fufpedled of reilraining the trade, and of 
eftablilhing foine fort of improper monopoly. It is 
not, however, very eafy to conceive how, under the 
regulations of the 23d George II. they could do fo. 

I11 the printed debates of the Houfeof Commons, 
not always the moft. authentic records of truth, 

I dbfervci however, that they have been ac- 
I 4 cufed 
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cufed of- this. The members of the committee 
of nine, being all merchants and the governors 
and factors, in their different forts and fettle* , 
ments, being all dependent upon them, it is not 
unlikely that the latter might have given peculiar 
attention to the confignments and commilfions 
of the former, which would eftablilli a real mo- 
nopoly. 

For the fecond of thefe purpofes, the main- 
tenance of the forts and garrifons, an annual futn 
has been allotted to them by parliament, gene- 
rallyabout 13,000 /. For the proper application 
of this fum, the committee is obliged to account 
annually to the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer; 
which account is afterwards to be laid before 
parliament. But parliament, which gives lb 
little attention to the application of millions, is 
not likely to give much to that of 13,000/. 
a-year; and the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer, 
from his profeflioh and education, is not likely 
to be profoundly drilled in the proper expence of 
forts and garrifons. The captains of his ma- 
jefty’s navy, indeed, or any other commilfioned 
officers, appointed by the Board of Admiralty, 
may enquire into the condition of the forts and 
garrifons, and report their obfervations to that 
board. But that board feems to have no direct 
jurifdi&ion over the committee, nor any autho- 
rity to correct tbofe whofc conduit it may thus 
enquire into; and the captains of his majefty’s 
nayy, befides., . are not fuppofed to be always 
deeply learned in the fcience of fortification. Re* 
pnoyai.from an o#fc<v. w&icli. om -tot e^t&opfy,- 
. fojr 
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for the term of three years, and of which the c H , A p> 
lawful emoluments, even during that term, are 
fo very fmall, feems to be the utmoft pynifti- 
ment to which any committee-man is liable, for 
any fault, except direct malverfation, or em- 
bezzlement, either of the public money, or of 
that of the company j and the fear of thatpunilh- 
ment can never be a motive ot fufficient weight 
to force a continual and careful atrention to a 
bufinefs, to which he has no other interell to at- 
tend. The committee are acculed of having 
fent out bricks and I'lones from England for the 
reparation of Cape Coaft* Caftle on the coaft of 
Guinea, a bufinefs for which parliament had 
fcveral times granted an extraordinary fum of 
money. Thele bricks and i'lones too, which had 
thus been lent upon fo long a voyage, were Jaid 
to have been of fo bad a quality, that it was ne- 
ceffary to rebuild from the foundation the walls 
which had been repaired with them. The forts 
and garrifons which lie north oPCape Rouge, arc 
not only maintained at the expence of the ftate, 
but are under the immediate government of the 
executive power ; and why thofc which lie fouth 
of that Cape, and which too are, in part at leatl, 
maintained at the expence of the ftate, Ihould be 
under a different government, it feems not very 
eafy even to imagine a good reafon. The pro- 
tection of the Mediterranean trade was the ori- 
ginal purpofe or pretence of the garrifons of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, and the maintenance and 
goyemment iof thofe garrifons Has always been, 
very properly, committed, not to the Turkey 

Company, 
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Company, but to the executive power. In the 
extent of its dominion confifts, in a great mea- 
fure, the pride and dignity of that power; and 
it is not very likely to fail in attention to what is 
necefiary for the defence of that dominion. The 
garrifons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingly, 
have never been neglefted ; though Minorca has 
been twice taken, and is now probably loft for 
ever, that difaftcr was never even imputed to any 
negleft in the executive power, I would not, 
however, be underftood to inlinuate, that cither 
of thofe expenfive garrifons was ever, even in the 
final left degree, necefti-.ry for the purpofe for 
which they were originally difmembered from 
the Spanifh monarchy. That difmeinberment, 
perhaps, never ferved any other real purpofe than 
to alienate from Fngland her natural ally the 
King of Spain, and to unite the two principal 
branches of the houfe of Bourbon in a much 
ftrifter and more permanent alliance than the 
ties of blood cou'id ever have united them. 

Joint ftock companies, eftablifhed either by 
royal charter or by act of parliament, differ in 
leveral refpe&s, not only from regulated com- 
panies, but from private copartneries. 

First, In a private copartnery, no partner, 
without the confent of the company, can trans- 
fer his lhare to another perfon, or introduce a 
new member into the company. F.ach member, 
however, may, upon proper warning, withdraw 
from the copartnery, and demand payment from 
them of his lhare of the common ftock. In a 
joint ftock company, oh the contraryVno mehibcr 
v can 
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can demand payment of his fliare from the com- c H t A p * 
pany ; but each member can, without their con- 
fent, transfer his lhare to another pcrfon, and 
thereby introduce a new member. The value of 
a -fliare in a joint ftoclc is always the price which 
it will bring in the market; and this may be 
either greater or lefs, in any proportion, than 
the furn which its owner Hands credited for in the 
flock of the company. 

Secondly, In a private copartnery, each 
partner is bound for the debts contrafled by the 
company to the whole extent of his fortune. In 
a joint flock company,* on the contrary, each 
partner is bound only to the extent of his fhare. 

The trade of a joint flock company is always 
managed by a court of directors. This court, 
indeed, is frequently fubjeCt, in many rcfpefts, 
to the controul of a general court of proprietors. 

But the greater part of thofe proprietors fehlom pre- 
tend to understand any thing of the bufincfs of the 
company ; and when the fpirit of faction happens 
not to prevail among them, give thcmfelves no 
trouble about it, but receive contentedly fuch 
half yearly or yearly dividend, as the directors 
think proper to make to them. This total 
exemption from trouble and from rifle, beyond 
a limited fum, encourages many people to be- 
come adventurers in joint flock companies, who 
would,, upon no account, hazard their fortunes 
in any private copartnery. Such companies, 
therefore, commonly draw to themfel ves much 
greater flocks than any private copartnery can 
bo^fl of. The trading flock of the South Sea 

Company, 
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Company, at one time, amounted to upwards of 
thirty-three millions eight hundred thoufand 
pounds. The divided capital of the Bank of 
England amounts, at prefent, to ten millions 
feven hundred and eighty thoufand pounds. The 
directors of fuch companies, however, being the 
managers rather of other people’s money than of 
their own, it cannot well be expected, that they 
Ihould watch over it with the fame anxious vi- 
gilance with which the partners in a private co- 
partnery frequently watch over their own. Like 
the Rewards of a rich man, they are apt to con- 
fider attention to fmalj matters as not for their 
mailer's honour, and very eafily give themfclvcs 
a difpcnlation from having it. Negligence and 
profufion, therefore, mull always prevail, more 
or lefs, in the management of the affairs of fuch 
a company. It is upon this account that joint 
ftock companies for foreign trade have fehlom 
been able to niaintain the competition againft 
private adventurers. They have, accordingly, 
very feldom fucceeded without an exdufive pri- 
vilege ; and frequently have not fucceeded with 
one. Without an exclufive privilege they have 
commonly mifmanaged the trade. With an ex- 
clufive privilege they have both mifmanaged 
and confined it. 

The royal African Company, the predeceffors 
of the prefent African Company, had an exclu- 
five privilege by charter •, but as that charter had 
Hot been confirmed by aft of parliament, the 
trade, in cohfequence of the declaration of 
rights, was, foon after the revolution, laid open 

■ to 
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to all his majefty’s fubjefts. The Hudfon’s Bay c 
Company are, as to their legal rights, in the 
fame fituation as the Royal African Company. 
Their exclufive charter has not been confirmed 
by aft of parliament. The South Sea Company, 
as long as they continued to be a trading com- 
pany, had an exclufive privilege confirmed by 
aft of parliament; as have likewife the prefent 
United Company of Merchants trading to the 
Eaft Indies. 

The Royal African Company foon found that 
they could not maintain the competition againft 
private adventurers, whom, notwithftanding the 
declaration of rights, they continued for fome 
time to call interlopers, and to perfecute as fuch. 
In 1698, however, the private adventurers were 
fubjefted to a duty of ten per cent, upon almoft 
all the diffeient branches of their trade, to be 
employed by the company in the maintenance of 
their forts and garriions. But, »notwithftanding 
this heavy tax, the company were ftill unable to 
maintain the competition. Their dock and 
credit gradually declined. In 1712, their debts 
had become fo great, that a particular a£\ of par- 
liament was thought necefiary, both for their 
fecurity and for that of their creditors. It was 
enafted, that the refolution of two-thirds of thefe 
creditors in number and value, Ihould bind the 
reft, both with regard to the time which Ihould 
be allowed to the company for the payment of 
their debts ; and with regard to any other agree- 
ment which it might be thought proper to make 
With them concerning thole debts. In 1730^ 

their 
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their affairs were in fo great d iforder, that, they 
were altogether incapable of maintaining their 
forts and garrifons, the foie purpofe and pretext 
of their inftitution. From that year, till their 
final ^iffolution, the parliament judged it ne- 
ceilary to allow the annual fum of ten thoufand 
pounds for that purpofe. 101732, after having 
been for many years lofers by the trade of carry- 
ing negroes to the Welt Indies, they at laft re- 
folved to give it up altogether j to fell to the 
private traders to America the negroes which 
they purchafed upon the coall ; and to employ 
their fervants in a trade to the inland parrs of 
Africa for gold dull/ elephants teeth, dying 
drugs, &c. But their fuccefs in this more con- 
fined trade was not greater than in their former 
extenfive one. Their Affairs continued to go gra- 
dually to decline, till at laft, being in every 
refped a bankrupt company, they were diflblved 
by ad of parliament, and their forts and gar- 
rilbns veiled in the prefent regulated company of 
merchants trading to Africa. Before the erec- 
tion of the Royal African Company, there had 
been three other joint Hock companies fucceflive- 
ly eftablifhed, one after another, for the African 
trade. They were all equally unfuccefsful. 
They all, however, had exclulive charters, which, 
though not confirmed by ad of parliament, were 
in thofe days fuppofed to convey a real exdufive 
privilege. , 

v The Hudfon’s Bay Company, before their mif- 
fortunes in the late war, had been much more for- 
tunate than the Royal African Company. Their 

necefiary 
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neceffary cxpence is much fmaller. The whole 
number of people whom they maintain in their 
different fettlements and habitations, which they 
have honoured with the name of forts, is faid not 
to exceed a hundred and twenty perfons^ This 
number, however, is fufficient to prepare before- 
hand the cargo of furs and other goods neceffary 
for loading their fhips, which, on account of the 
ice, can feldom remain above fix or eight weeks 
in thofe feas. This advantage of having a cargo 
ready prepared, could not for feveral years be 
acquired by private adventurers, and without it 
there feems to be no poflibility of trading to Hud- 
Jbn’s Bay. The moderate capital of the com- 
pany, which, it is faid, does not exceed one hun- 
dred and ten thoufand pounds, may befides be 
fufficient to enable them lo engrofs the whole, 
or almofl the whole, trade and lurplus produce 
of the miferable, though extenfive country, com- 
prehended within their charter. „ No private ad- 
venturers, accordingly, have ever attempted to 
trade to that country in competition with them. 
This company, therefore, have always enjoyed an 
exclufive trade in fad, though they may have no 
right to it in law. Over and above all this, the 
moderate capital of this company is faid to be 
divided among a very fmall number of proprie- 
tors. But a joint flock, company, confining of 
a fmall number of proprietors, with a moderate 
capital, approaches very nearly to the nature of 
a private copartnery, and may be capable of 
nearly the fame degree of vigilance and atten- 
tion. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if, 
...... . ’ in 
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book, in confequence of thefe different advantages, the 
v y ' _j Hudfon’s Bay Company had, before the late war, 
been able to carry on their trade with a confider- 
able degree of fuccefs. Jt does not feem pro* 
bable,.however, that their profits ever approached 
to what the late Mr. Dobbs imagined them. A 
much more ibber and judicious writer, Mr. An- 
derfon, author of The Hiftorical and Chronolo- 
gical Deduction of Commerce, very juftly ob- 
ierves, that upon examining the accounts which 
Mr. Dobbs himfelf has given for feveral years 
together, of their exports and imports, and upon, 
making proper allowances for their extraordinary 
rifle and expence, it does not appear that their 
profits deferve to be envied, or that they can 
much, if at all, exceed the ordinary profits of 
trade. 

The South Sea Company never had any forts 
or garrilbns to maintain, and therefore were en- 
tirely exempted from one great expence, to which 
other join: (lock .companies for foreign trade are 
fubject. But they had an immenfe capital di- 
vided among an immenfe number of proprietors. 
It was naturally to be expected, therefore, that 
folly, negligence, and profusion fhould prevail in 
the whole management of their affairs. The 
knavery and extravagance of their ftock-jobbing 
projects are fufficiently known, and the explica- 
tion of them would be foreign to the prefent 
'fubjett. Their mercantile projefts were not 
much better conducted. The firft trade which 
they engaged in was that of fupplying theSpa- 
nifli Weft Indies with negroes, of which (in con- 
7 fequence 
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&queflCe of what was i catted the Aflientd Contra# c H , A p * 
gfanted them by the treaty of Utrecht) they had u—y — j 
the exclufive privilege. But as it was not ex- 
pelled that much profit could be made by this 
trade, both the Portugueze and French compa- 
nies, who had enjoyed it upon the fame terms 
before them, having been ruined by it, they were 
allowed, as compenfarion, to fend annually a Ihip 
of a certain burden to trade direftly to the Spa- 
ni'fh Weft Indies. Of the ten voyages which 
this annual fhip was allowed to make, they are 
faid to have gained confiderably by one, that of 
the Royal Caroline in 1731, and to have been 
lofers, more or lefs, by almoft all the reft. 

Their ill fuccefs was imputed, by their factors 
and agents, to the extortion and oppreflion of 
the Spanifh government} but was, perhaps, prin- , 
cipatly owing to the profufion and depredations 
of thdfe very factors and agents j fome of whom 
are faid to have acquired great fortunes even in 
one year. In 1734, the company petitioned the 
king, that they might be allowed to difpofe of 
the trade and tunnage of their annual fhip, on 
account of the little profit which they made by 
it, artd to accept of fuch equivalent as they could 
obtain from the king of Spain. 

In 1724, this company had undertaken the 
whale-fifhery. Of this, indeed, they had no 
monopoly} but as long as they carried it on, no 
other Britifh fubjefts appear to have engaged in 
it. Of the eight voyages which their fhips 
madfc to Greenland, they were gainers by one, 
and lofers by all the reft. After their eighth 
and laft voyage, when they had fold their fhips, 

Vol, III. K ftores, 
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B ° v ° K {lores, and utenfils, they found that their whole 
lofs, upon this branch, capital and intereft in- 
cluded, amounted to upwards of two hundred 
and thirty-feven thoufand pounds. 

In 17 aa, this company petitioned the parlia- 
ment to be allowed to divide their immenfe 
capital of more than thirty-three millions eight 
hundred thoufand pounds, the whole of which 
had been lent to government, into two equal 
parts : The one half, or upwards of fixteen mil- 
lions nine hundred thoufand pounds, to be put 
upon the fame footing with other government 
annuities, and not to be fubjed to the debts con- 
traded, or Ioffes incurred, by the diredors of the 
company, in the profecution of their mercantile 
projeds; the other half to remain, as before, a 
trading flock, and to be fubjed to thofe debts 
and Ioffes. The petition was too reafonable not 
to be granted. In 1733, they again petitioned 
the parliament, < that three-fourths of their trading 
ftock might be, turned into annuity flock, and 
only one-fourth remain as trading flock, or ex- 
pofed to the hazards arifing from the bad ma- 
nagement of their diredors. Both their annuity 
and trading flocks had, by this time, been re- 
duced more than two millions each, by feveral 
different payments from government} fo that 
this fourth amounted only to 3,662,784k 8s, 6d. 
In 1748, all the demands of the company upon 
the king of Spain, in confequence of the Afliento 
contrad, were, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
gi|i§f up for what was fuppofed an equivalent. 

f iend was put to their trade with the Spanifh 
:ft Indies, the remainder of their trading 

ftock 
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ttock was turned , into an annuity ftock, and the 
company ceafed in every refpedt to be a trading 
company. 

It ought to be obferved, that in the trade 
which the South Sea Company carried on by 
means of their annual {hip, the only trade by 
which it ever was expedted that they could make 
any confiderable profit, they were not without 
competitors, either in the foreign or in the home 
market. At Carthagena, Porto Bello, and La 
Vera Cruz, they had to encounter the compe- 
tition of the Spanifh merchants, who brought 
from Cadiz, to thofe markets, European goods, 
of the fame kind with the outward cargo of their 
lbips and in England they had to encounter that 
of the Engliih merchants^ who imported from 
Cadiz goods of the Spanifh Weft Indies, of the 
fame kind with the inward cargo. The goods 
both of the Spanifh and Engliih merchants, in- 
deed, were, perhaps, fubjedt to higher duties, 
but the lofs occafioned by the .negligence, pro- 
fufion, and malverfation of the fervants of the 
company, had probably been a tax much heavier 
than all thofe duties. That a joint ftock com- 
pany fhouid be able to carry on fuccefsfully any 
branch of foreign trade, when private adven- 
turers. can come into any fort of open and fair 
competition with them, feems contrary to all ex- 
perience. 

: : T«Jt, pld Engliih Eaft India Company was 
eftablifhed vin 1600, by a charter from Queer! 
Elizabeth. In the ftrft twelve voyages which 
they fitted out for India, they appear to have 
traded as a regulated company, with feparatc 
|| f . K 4 ftocks. 
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B ? v ° K flocks', though only in the general fhips of the 
company. In 161a, they united into a joint 
ftock. Their charter was exclufive, and though 
not confirmed by aft of parliament, was in thofe 
days fuppofed to convey a real exclufive privi- 
lege. For many years, therefore, they were not 
much difturbed by interlopers. Their capital, 
which never exceeded feven hundred and forty- 
four thoufand pounds, and of which fifty pounds 
was a (hare, was not fo exorbitant, nor their deal- 
ings fo extenfive, as to afford either a pretext for 
grofs negligence and profufion, or a cover to 
grofs malverfation. Notwithftanding fome ex- 
traordinary Ioffes, occafioned partly by the malice 
of the Dutch Eaft India Company, and partly by 
other accidents, they carried on for many years a 
fuccefsful trade. But in procefs of time, when 
the principles of liberty were better underftood, 
it became every day more and more doubtful 
hpw far a royal charter, not confirmed by aft of 
parliament, could convey an exclufive privilege. 
Upon this queftion the decifions of the courts of 
juftice were not uniform, but varied with the au- 
thority of government and the humours of the 
times. Interlopers multiplied upon them j and 
towards the end of the reign of Charles II. 
through the whole of that of James II. and dur- 
ing a part of that of William III. reduced them 
to great diftrefs. In 1698, a propofal was made 
tB parliament of advancing two millions tb go- 
vernment at eight per cent, provided the fub- 
fcribers were erefted into a new Eaft India Com- 
pany with exclufive privileges. The old Ea|t 
India Company offered feven hundred thoufiraf 
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pounds, nearly the amount of their capital, at 
four per cent, upon the fame conditions. But 
fuch was at that time the (late of public credit, 
that it was more convenient for government to 
borrow two millions at eight per cent, than 
feven hundred thoufand pounds at four. The 
propofal of the new fubfcribers was accepted, 
and a new Eaft India Company eftablilhed in 
confequence. The old Eaft India Company, 
however, had a right to continue their trade till 
1701. They had, at the fame time, in the name 
of their treafurer, fubfcribed, very artfully, three 
hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds into the 
ftock of the new. By a' negligence in the ex- 
prelfion of the aft of parliament, which veiled 
the Eaft India trade in the fubfcribers to this 
loan of two millions, it di’d not appear evident 
that they were all obliged to unite into a joint 
ftock. A few private traders, whofe fubfcrip- 
tions amounted only to feven thoufand two hun- 
dred pounds, infilled upon the privilege of trad- 
ing feparately upon their own (locks and at their 
pwn rifle. The old Eaft India Company had a 
right to a feparate trade upon their old ftock till 
J70X j and they had likewife, both before and 
after that period, a right, like that of other pri- 
vate traders, to a feparate trade upon the three 
hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds, which they 
had fiiblcribed into the ftock of the new com- 
pany, The competition of the two companies 
vnth the private traders, and with one another, is 
laid to haye well nigh ruined both. Upon a fub- 
fequent occafion, in 1730, when a propofal was 
to parliament for putting the trade under 
' K 3 the 
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B ° v ° K the management of a regulated company, and 

<*— v— < thereby laying it in Tome meafure open, the F.aft 
India Company, in oppoiition to this propofal, 
reprelented in very ftrong terms, what had been, 
at this time, the miferable effeds, as they thought 
them, of this competition. In India, they Taid, 
it raifed the price of goods fo high, that they 
were not worth the buying; and in England, by 
overftocking the market, it funk their price fo 
low, that no profit could be made by them. 
That by a more plentiful fupply, to the great 
advantage and conveniency of the public, it mud. 
have reduced, very mpeh, the price of India 
goods in the Engiifh market, cannot well be 
doubted; but that it fiiould have raifed very 
much their price in thf Indian market. Teems not 
very probable, as all the extraordinary demand 
which that competition could occafion, mud 
have been but as- a drop of water in the immenfe 
ocean of Indiah commerce. The increafe of 
demand, befides, though in the beginning it may 
lometimes raife the price of goods, never fails 
to lower it in the long run. It encourages pro- 
dudion, and thereby increafes the competition of 
the producers, who, in order to underfell one 
another, have recourfe to new divifions of la- 
bour and new improvements of art, which might 
never otherwife have been thought of. The 
nViferable effeds of which the company com- 
plained, were the cheapnefs of confumption and 
the encouragement given to production, pre- 
eifejy the two effeds which, it is the great buli- 
nels of political ceconomy to promote, ' The 
Competition, however, of which they gave this 

doleful 
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doleful account, had hot been allowed to be of 
long continuance. In 1702, the two companies 
were, in fome meafure, united by an indenture 
tripartite, to which the qtieen was the third party 5 
and in 1708,, they were, by ad' ofparliamcnr, pcr- 
fedly confolidated into one company by their 
prefent name of The United Company of Mer- 
chants trading to the Eaft Indies. Into this ad 
it was thought worth while to infert a claufe, al- 
lowing the feparate traders to continue their trade 
till Michaelmas 1711, but at the fame time em- 
powering the diredors, upon three years notice, 
to redeem their little capital of feven thoufand 
two hundred pounds, and thereby to convert the 
whole Itock of the company into a joint-ftock. 
By the fame ad, the capital of the company, in 
confequence of a new loan to government, was 
augmented from two millions to three millions 
two hundred thoufand pounds. In 1743, the 
company advanced another million to govern- 
ment. But this million being, railed, not by. a 
call upon the proprietors, but by felling annuities 
and contrading bond-debts, it did not augment 
the flock upon which the proprietors could claim 
a dividend. It augmented, however, their trading 
dock, it being equally liable with the other three 
millions two hundred thoufand pounds to the 
Ioffes fuftained, and debts contraded, by the 
company in profecution of their mercantile pro- 
jeds. From 1708, or at lead from 17 n, this 
company, being delivered from all competitors, 
and fully eftabliihed in the monopoly of the 
Englifh commerce to the Eaft Indies, carried on 
a fuccefsful trade, and from their profits made. 

K 4 annually 
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annually a moderate dividend to their proprie* 
tors. During the French war, which began in 
J74r, the ambition of Mr. Dupleix, the French 
governor of Pondicherry, involved them in the 
wars of the Carnatic, and in the politics of the 
Indian princes. After many fignal fuccefles, and 
equally fignal lofles, they at laft loll Madras, at 
that time their principal fetdement in India. It 
was reftored to them by the treaty of Aix-la» 
Chapelle ; and about this time the Spirit of war 
and conqueft feems to have tajcen pofleffion of 
their fervants in India, and never fince to have 
left them. During the French war, which began 
in 17 55, their arms parfook of the general good 
fortune of thole of Great Britain. They de- 
fended Madras, took Pondicherry, recovered 
Calcutta, and acquired the revenues of a rich 
and extenfive territory, amounting, it wa$ then 
faid, to upwards of three millions a-year. They 
remained for feveral years in quiet poffeflion of 
this revenue: But ip 1767, adminiftration laid 
claim to their territorial acquifitions, and the re* 
venue arifing from them, as of right belonging 
to the crow ii} anti the company, in compenfa- 
tion for this claim, agreed to pay to government 
four hundred thoufand pounds a-year. They; 
had before this gradually augmented their divi* 
dead from about fix to ten per cent, j that is, 
upon their capital of three millions two hundred 
thoufand pounds, they had increafpd it byajipfl* 
fjrftl and twenty-eight thoufand poqn{U, py had 
r?§fi?d'.it from one hundred and ninety-twp thou* 
jfaod; to three hundred and twenty thoufand 
pqqnds a-year. 'They were attempting afeoqt 
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this time to raife it ftill further, to twelve and a 
half per cent, which would have made their an- 
nual payments to their proprietors equal to what 
they had agreed to pay annually to government, 
or to four hundred thoufand pounds a-year. But 
during the two years in which their agreement 
with government was to take place, they were 
reftrained from any further increafe of dividend 
by two fucceffive adts of parliament, of which 
the objed was to enable them to make a fpeedier 
progrefs in the payment of their debts, which 
were at this time eftimated at upwards of fix or 
feven millions fterling. In 1769, they renewed 
their agreement with government for five years 
more, and ftipulated, that during the courfc of 
that period they Ihould be allowed gradually to 
increafe their dividend to twelve and a half per 
cent, j never increaling it, however, more than 
one per cent, in one year. This increafe of di- 
vidend, therefore, when it had rifen to its utmofl: 
height, could augment their annual payments, to 
their proprietors and government together, but 
by fix hundred and eight thoufand pounds, be- 
yond what they had been before their late terri- 
torial acquifitions. What the grofs revenue of 
thofe territorial acquifitions was fuppofed to 
amount to, has already been mentioned,- and 
by an account brought by the Cruttenden Eaft 
Indiaman in 1768, the nett revenue, clear of all 
deductions and military charges, was ftated at 
two millions forty-eight thoufand feven hundred 
and forty-feven pounds. They were faid at the 
fame time to poffefs another revenue, arifing 
partly from lands, but chiefly from the cuftoms 

eftabliflied 
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* ° v ° K ellablifhed at their different fettlements, amoutit- 

W y ~«t ing to four hundred and thirty-nine thoufand 
pounds. The profits of their trade too, accord- 
ing to the evidence of their chairman before the 
I-Ioufe of Commons, amounted at this time to 
at Icaft four hundred thoufand pounds a-year j 
according to that of their accomptant, to at leaft 
five hundred thoufand ; according to the loweft 
account, at leaft equal to the highdt dividend 
that was to be paid to their proprietors. So 
great a revenue might certainly have afforded an 
augmentation of fix hundred and eight thoufand 
pounds in their annual payments ; and at the fame 
time have left a large finking fund fufficient for 
the fpeedy red uft ion of their debts. In 1773, 
however, their debts, jnftead of being reduced, 
were augmented by an arrear to the treafury in 
the payment of the four hundred thoufand pounds, 
by another to thecuftoin-houfe for duties unpaid, • 
by a large debt to the bank for money borrowed, 
and by a fourth for bills drawn upon them from 
India, and wantonly accepted, to the amount of 
upwards of twelve hundred thoufand pounds. 
The diftrefs which thefe accumulated claims 
brought upon them, obliged them, not only to 
reduce all at once their dividend to fix per cent, 
but to throw themfelves upon the mercy of go- 
vernment, and to fupplicate, firft, a releafefrom 
the further payment of the flipulated four hun- 
dred thoufand pounds a-year ; and, fecondly, a 
4pan of fourteen hundred thoufand, tb Jive them 
From immediate bankruptcy. The great increafe 
of their fortune had, it feems, only ferved to fur- 
nifti their fervants with a pretext for greater pro- 
■"■-.T.- ‘ fufion. 
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fofibib ahd a cover for greater malverfation, than c 
in proportion even to that increafe of fortune. 
The conduft of their fervants in India, and the 
general ftate of their affairs both in India and 
in Europe, became the fubjeft of a parliamentary 
inquiry j in confequence of which ieveral very 
important alterations were made in the conftitu- 
tion of their government, both at home and 
abroad. In India their principal fettlements of 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, which had be- 
fore been altogether independent of one another, 
were fubjefted to a governor-general, affifted by 
a council of four aflcfibjs, parliament affirming 
to itfclf the firlt nomination of this governor and 
council who were to relkle at Calcutta; that city 
having now become, what Madras was before, 
the molt important of the English fettlements in 
India. The court of the mayor of Calcutta, 
originally inftituted for the trial of mercantile 
caufes, which arofe in the city’and neighbour- 
hood, had gradually extended its jurifdiftion with 
the extenfion of the empire. It was now reduced 
and confined to the original purpofe of its infti- 
ttition. Inftead of it a new fupreme court of 
judicature was eftablilhed, confifting of a chief 
juftice and three judges to be appointed by the 
crown. In Europe, the qualification rteceffary to 
entitle a proprietor to vote at their general courts 
was raifed, from five hundred pounds, the origi- 
nal price of a ihare in the ftock of the company, 
to a thoufand pounds. In order to vote upon 
this qualification too, it was declared neceflary 
that he fhould have pofieffed it, if acquired by 
his own purchafe, and not by inheritance, for at 

leaft 
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leaft one year, inftead of fix months, the^ra 
requifite before. The court of twenty-four ;dh? 
redors had before been chofen annually; but it 
was now enaded that each director Ihould, for 
the future, be chofen for four years ; fix of them, 
however, to go out of office by rotation every 
year, and not to be capable of being re-chofen 
at the eledion of the fix new diredors for the 
enfuing year. In confequence of thefe altera- 
tions, the courts, both of the proprietors and di- 
redors, it was expeded, would be likely to ad 
with more dignity and fteadinefs than they had 
ufually done before. But it feems impolfible, 
by any alterations, to render thofe courts, in any 
refped, fit to govern, or even to fhare in the go- 
vernment of a great empire ; becaufe the greater 
part of their members muft always have too little 
intereft in the profperity of that empire, to give 
any ferious attention to what may promote it. 
Frequently a man of great, fometimes even a 
man of fmall fortune, is willing to purchafe a 
thoufand pounds fhare in India flock, merely for 
the influence which he expeds to acquire by a 
vote in the court of proprietors. It gives him 
a fhare, though not in the plunder, yet in the ap- 
pointment of the plunderers of India; the court 
of diredors, though they make that appoint- 
ment, being neceflariiy more or lefs under the 
influence of the proprietors, who not only eled 
thofe diredors, but fometimes over-rule the ap- 

t tments of their fervants in Indi|. Provided 
an enjoy this influence for a few y^rsi, and 
thereby provide for a certain number of hilt 
ffiends, he frequently «{es little fbuut the dU 

yidendj. 
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vidend ; ot* even about the value of the ftock 
upon which his vote is founded. About the 
profperity of the great empire, in the govern- 
ment of which that vote gives him a (hare, he 
feldom cares at all. No other fovereigns ever 
were, or, from the nature of things, ever could 
be, fo perfectly indifferent about the happinefs 
or mifery of their fubjefts, the improvement or 
wafte of their dominions, the glory or difgrace of 
their adminiftration j as, from irrefiftible moral 
caufcs, the greater part of the proprietors of 
fuch a mercantile company are, and neceffarily 
muft be. This indifference too was more likely 
to be increafed than diminifhed by fome of the 
new regulations, which were made in confequence 
of the parliamentary inquiry. By a refolution of 
the Houfe of Commons, for example, it was de- 
clared, that when the fourteen hundred thoufand 
pounds lent to the company by government lhould 
be paid, and their bond-debts be reduced to fifteen 
hundred thbufand pounds, they might then, and 
not till their, divide eight per cent, upon their 
capital j and that whatever remained of their re- 
venues and neat profits at home, lhould be di- 
vided into four partsj three of them to be paid 
ihto the exchequer for the ufe of the public, and 
the fourth to be referved as a fund, either for the 
further reduftion of their bond-debts, or for the 
dlfchatge of other contingent exigencies, which 
the Idfttpany might labour under. But if the 
cofopahy were bad ftewards, and bad fovereigns, 
%hen the' whole of their nett revenue and profits 
belonged to themJelves, and were at their own 
difpofal, they were furely not likely to be better, 

.. when 
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j P^° k when three-fourths of them were to befon|; ^ 
other people, and the other fourth, though' to be 
laid out for the benefit of the company, yet to 
be fo, under the infpeftion, and with the appro- 
bation, of other people. i 

It might be more agreeable to the company 
that their own fervants and dependants fhould 
have either the pleafure of wafting, or the pro- 
fit of embezzling whatever furplus might remain, 
after paying the propofcd dividend of eight per 
cent., than that it Ihould come into the hands of 
a fet of people with whom thofe refolutions could 
fcarce fail to let them, in fome meafure, at va- 
riance. The intereft of thofe fervants and de- 
pendants might fo far predominate in the court 
of proprietors, as fometimes to difpofe it to fup- 
port the authors of depredations which had been 
committed, in direct violation of its own autho- 
rity. With the majority of proprietors, the flip- 
port even of the authority of their own court 
might fometimes be a matter of lefs confequence, 
than the fupport of thofe who had fet that autho- 
rity at defiance, 

. The regulations of 1773, accordingly* did 
not put an end to the diforders of the company’s 
government in India. Notwithftanding that* 
during a momentary fit of good conduct, they 
had at one time collected, into the treafury of 
Calcutta, more than three millions fterlingj not- ■ 
withftanding that they had afterwards extended, 
gibber their dominion, or their depredations, over 
vaft acceflion of fome of the richeft and mofl; 
fertile countries in India j all was, waftedi and de- 
frayed. T hey found themfelves altogether un- 
5 prepared 
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prepared to flop or refill the incurfion of Byder c 4 
Ali; and* in confequence of thofe diforders, the r „ ...J— 
.company is now (1784) in greater diftrefs than 
ever ; and, in order to prevent immediate bank- 
ruptcy, is once more reduced to fupplicate the 
ajCftance of government. Different plans have 
been propofed by the different parties in parlia- 
ment, for the better management of - its affairs. 

And all thofe plans feem to agree in fuppofing, 
what was indeed always abundantly evident, that 
it is altogether unfit to govern its territorial pof- 
feflions. Even the company itfelf feems to be 
convinced of its own incapacity lb far, and feems, 
upon that account, willing to give than up to 
government. 

With the right of potTdfing forts and garri- 
fons in diftant and barbarous countries, is necef- 
farily conne&ed the right of making peace and 
war in thole countries. The joint ftock compa- 
nies which have had the one right, have con- 
ftantly cxercifed the other, and have frequently 
had it exprefsly conferred upon them, blow 
unjuftly, how capricioufly, how cruelly they 
have commonly cxercifed it, is too well known 
from recent experience. 

When a company of merchants undertake, at 
their own rifk and expence, to eftablifh a new trade 
with fome remote and barbarous nation, it may 
*• lipt be unreafonable to incorporate them into a 
joint ftock company, and to grant them, in cafe 
df theit fticcefs, a monopoly of the trade for a 
certain number of years. It is the eafieft and 
moft natural way in which the ftatc can rccom- 
penfe them for hazarding a dangerous and ex- 

penfive 
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8 K ^ which the public is aftef- 

V-— wards to reap the benefit. A temporary (mono- 
poly of this kind may be vindicated upon the 
fame principles upon which a like monopoly of 
a new machine is granted to its inventor, and 
that of a new book to its author. But upon the 
expiration of the term, the monopoly ought cer- 
tainly to determines the forts and garrifons, if 
it was found neceffary to eftablilh any, to be 
taken into the hands of government, their value 
to be paid to the company, and the trade tb be 
laid open to all the fubjefts of the ftate. By a 
perpetual monopoly, alt the other fubjefts of the 
ftate are taxed very abfurdly in two different 
ways; firft, by the high price of goods, which, 
in the cafe of a free trjde, they could buy much 
cheaper; and, fecondly, by their total exclufion 
from a branch of bufinefs, which it might be 
both convenient and profitable for many of them 
to carry on. It is for the mod worthlefs of all 
purpofes too that they are taxed in this manner. 
It is merely to enable the company to fupport 
the negligence, profufion, and malverfation of 
their own fervants, whofe diforderly conduft fel- 
dom allows the dividend of the company to ex- 
ceed the ordinary rate of profit in trades which 
are altogether free, and very frequently makes it 
fall even a good deal Ihort of that rate. Withi 
out a monopoly, however, a joint ftoek com- ' 
pany, it would appear from experience, cannot 
Ipfig carry bn any branch of foreign trade. ; To 
fitly in one market, in order to fell, With profit, 
in -another, when there are many competitors ?^ 
bothj to watch over, not only the oceafioftal 
4 variations 
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variations in the demand, but the much greater c H S A p * 
and more frequent variations in the competition, 
or in the fupply which that demand is likely to 
get from other people, and to fuit with dexte- 
rity and judgment both the quantity and quality 
of each aflbrtment of goods to all thefe Circum- 
ftances, is a fpecies of warfare of which the ope- 
rations are continually changing, and which can 
icarce ever be conducted fuccefsfully, without 
fuch an unremitting exertion of vigilance and 
attention, as cannot long be expeCted from the 
directors of a joint dock company. The Eaft 
India Company, upon tfye redemption of their 
funds, and the expiration of their exclufive pri- 
vilege, have a right, by aft of parliament, to 
continue a corporation wi^h a joint dock, and 
to trade in their corporate capacity to the Eaft 
Indies in common with the red of their fellow* 
fubjeCts. Hut in this fituarion, the fuperior vigi- 
lance and attention of private advetfturerswould, in 
all probability, foon make them weary of the trade. 

An eminent French author, of great know- 
ledge in matters of politic al oeconomy, the Abbe 
Mordlet, gives a lid of fifty-five joint dock 
companies for foreign trade, which have been 
eftablilhed in different parts of Europe fince the 
year 1600, and which, according to him, have 
all failed from mifmanagement, notwithftandiog 
*lhey had excludve privileges. Fie has been mif- 
informed with regard to the hidory of two or 
three of them, which were not joint dock com- 
panies atiil have not failed. But, in corr.penfa- 
tiofi, there have been feveral joint dock compa- 
nies which have failed, and which he has omitted. 

Vo*. Ill, L The 
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Thb only trades which it feems poffible for a 
joiiit flock company to carry on fuccefsfuUy, 
without an exclufive privilege, are tljofe, of 
which all the- operations are capable of being re- 
duced to what is called a Roucine, or to fuch a 
uniformity Of method as admits of little or no va- 
riation. Of this kind is, firft, the banking trade; 
fecondly, the trade of infurance from fire, and 
from Tea rifk and capture in time of war ; thirdly* 
the trade of making and maintaining a navigable 
cut or canal ; and, fourthly, the fimilar trade of 
bringing water for the fupply of a great city. 

Though the principles of the banking trade 
may appear fomewhat abftrufe, the practice is 
capable of being reduced to ftridt rules. To 
depart upon any ocrafion from tliofe rules, in 
confequence of fome flattering fpeculation of ex- 
traordinary gain, is almoft always extremely 
dangerous, and frequently fatal to the banking 
company which attempts it. But the conftitu- 
tion of joint ftbck companies renders them in 
general more tenacious of eftablifhed rules than: 
any private copartnery. Such companies, there- 
fore, teem extremely well fitted for this trade. 
The principal banking companies m Europe, ac- 
cordingly, are joint flock companies "ffiahy of ' 
which manage their trade very fucccfsfully with 1 * 
Out ariy exclufive: privilege. The Bank of 
land has no other exclufive privilege, except that 
ner: other banking company in England Jhall 
cqrtfift of more titan fix perfons. The tjyb banjk? 
of .Edinburgh are joint flock companies 
any exclufive privilege. 

The 
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The vaiue'ofthe rifk, cither from fire, 'of from c M * *• 
lors by Tea, or by capture, though it cannot, per- 
haps, be calculated very exa&ly, admits, how- 
ever, of fuch a grofs eftimation as renders it, in 
fojihe degree, reducible to drift rule and method. 

The trade of infurance, therefore, may be carried 
on fffCcefsfully by a joint (lock company, without 
any exclufive privilege. Neither the London 
A durance, nor the Royal Exchange Affurance 
companies, have any fuel) privilege. 

Whew a navigable cut or canal has been once 
made, the management of it becomes quite Ample 
and eafy, and it is reducible to ferift rule and 
method. Even the making of it is fo, as it 
may be contracted for with undertakers at fo 
much a mile, and fo much* a lock. The fame 
tiling may be faid of a canal, an aqueduft, or a 
great pipe for bringing water to fupply a great 
city. Such undertakings, therefore, may be, 
and accordingly frequently are, very fuccefsfully 
managed by joint ftock companies without any 
exclufive privilege. 

To eftablifh a joint ftock company, however, 
for any undertaking, merely becaufe fuch a 
company might be capable of managing it fuc- 
cefsfullyj or to exempt a particular fet of dealers 
from fome of the general laws which take ; place 
Jjnth regard to all their neighbours, merely be- 
caufe they might be capable of thriving if they 
had fuch an exemption, would certainly not be 
realbnabfe :To render fuch an eftablilhment 
perfectly reafonable, with the circumftance of 
being reducible to ftrift rule and method, two 
other circumftances pught to concur. Firft, it 

La ought 
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ought to appear with the cleared evidence, that 
the undertaking is of greater and more general 
utility than the greater part of common trades; 
and fecondly, that it requires a greater capital 
than can eafily be collected into a private co- 
partnery. If a moderate capital were fufficient, 
the great utility of the undertaking would not 
be a fufficient reafon for eftabliffiing a joint dock 
company; becaufe, in this cafe, the demand for 
what it was to produce, would readily and eafily be 
fupplied by private adventurers. In the four trades 
above-mentioned, both thole circumdances concur. 

The great and gefieral utility of the banking 
trade when prudently managed, has been fully 
explained in the fecond book of this inquiry. 
But a public bank 1 which is to fupport public 
credit, and upon particular emergencies to ad- 
vance to government the whole produce of a tax, 
to the amount, perhaps, of feveral millions, a 
year or two before it comes in, requires a greater 
capital than can eafily be collected into any pri- 
vate copartnery. 

The trade of infurance gives great fee urity to 
the fortunes of private people, and by dividing 
among a great many that lofs which would ruin 
an individual, makes it fall light and eafy upon 
the whole fociety. In order to give this fecurity, 
however, it is neceffary that the infurers (hou jgL 
have a very large capital. Before the eftablilh* 
ment of the two joint ftock companies for infur- 
in London, a lift, it is faid, was laid before 
the attorney-general, of one hundred and fifty 
private infurers who had failed in the courfe of a 
few years, 
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That navigable cuts and canals, and the works c H A **• 
which are foriietimes neceffary for fupplying a . — T ■ 
great city with water, are of great and general 
utility ; while at the fame time they frequently 
require a greater expence than fuits the fortunes 
of private people, is fufficiently obvious. 

Except the four trades above-mentioned, I 
have not been able to recoiled! any other in 
which all the three circumftances, requifite for 
rendering reafonable the eftabli fitment of a joint 
ftock company, concur. The Englifit copper 
company of London, the lead fmelring com- 
pany, the glafs grinding company, have not even 
the pretext of any great t>r Angular utility in the 
object which they purfue ; nor does the purfuic 
of that objed feem to require any expence un- 
luitable to the fortunes Af many private men. 

Whether the trade which thofe companies carry 
on, is reducible to fuch ftridt rule and method as 
to render it fit for the' management of a joint 
ftock company, or whether they have any rea/bn 
to boaft of their extraordinary profits, I do not 
pretend to know. The mine- adventurers com- 
pany has been long ago bankrupt. A fliare in 
the ftock of the Britiflt Linen Company of Edin- 
burgh fells, at prefent, very much below par, 
though lefs fo than it did fome years ago. The 
joint ftock companies, which are eftablilhed for 
( the public fpirited purpofe of promoting fome 
particular manufafture, over and above managing 
their own affairs ill, to the diminution of the 
general ftock of the fociety, can in other refpeds 
fcarce ever fail to do more harm than good. 
NotwithfUnding the moft upright intentions, the 
L 'i unavoid- 
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® 9 y ^ K unavoidable partiality of their dire&ors to parti* 
y— y^> cwiar blanches of the manufacture, of yvhich the 
undertakers miflead and impofe upon them, is a 
real diicouragement.to the reft, and neceflkrily 
breaks, more or lefs, that natural proportion 
which would otherwife eftablilh itfelf between 
judicious induftry and profit, and which, to the 
general induftry of the country, is of all encon* 
ragements the greateft and the mqft effe&ual. 

Article II. 

Of the Expence of the hjiituticns for the Education 
of Youth, 

THE inftitutions for fhe education of the youth 
may, in the fame manner, furnifh a revenue iuf- 
ficient for defraying their own expence. The fee 
or honorary which the ‘fcholar pays to the matter 
naturally eonftitutes a revenue of this kind. 

Even where the reward of the matter does not 
arife altogether ffom this natural revenue, it ftift 
is not neeefiary that it fhould be derived from 
that general revenue of the fociety, of which the 
collection and application is, in moft coun tries, 
affigned to the executive power. Through the 
greater part of Europe, accordingly, the endow- 
ment of lchools and colleges makes either .no 
charge upon that general revenue, or but a very 
fatal!. one. It every where arifes chiefly from 
fome local or provincial revenue, from the rent, 
of l'ome lancied eftace, or from the intereft.of 
fome fum of money allotted and put nnder the 
management of truttees for this^paruculafcvpdr* 
pofe, . fdmetiroes . by the foyereign himfelf, 
fonietimcs by fome private donor. 


Have 
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Have thofe public endowments contributed in c 
general to promote the end of their inftitution ? 
Have they contributed to encourage the dili- 
gence, and to improve the abilities of the 
teachers? Have they directed the courfe of edu- 
cation towards objects more ufeful, both to the 
individual and to the public, than thofe to which 
it would naturally have gone of its own accord ? 

It (hould not feem very difficult to give at leaft 
a probable anfwcr to each of thofe queftions. 

In every profeffion, the exertion of the greater ' 
part of thofe who exercife it, is always in pro- 
portion to the neceffity they are under of making 
that exertion, This neceffity is greateft with 
thofe to whom the emoluments of their profef- 
fion are the only fource from which they expeft 
their fortune, or even their ordinary revenue and 
fubfiftence. In order to acquire this fortune, dr 
even to get this fubfiftence, they muft, in the 
courfe of a year, execute a (pertain quantity of 
work of a known value } and, where the compe- 
tition is free, the rivalffiip of competitors, who 
are all endeavouring to juftle one another out of 
employment, obliges every man to endeavour to 
execute his work with a certain degree qf exafr? 
liefs. The greatnefs of the objeds which are tq 
be acquired by fucccfs in fome particular profef- 
ftons may, no doubt, fometlmes animate the ex- 
^ertion of a few men of extraordinary fpirit and 
ambition. Great objects, however, are evidently 
not neceflary in order to occafion the greateft ex- 
cmdn's. RivaUhip and emyUtion render excel, 
lenev, even in mean profeffions, an obje& of am- 
' L 4 bition, 
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b q^o k bition, and frequently occaflon the very greateft 
exertions. Great objedts, on the -contrary, alone 
and unfupported by the neceffity of application, 
have feldom been fufficient to occafion anveon- 
fiderable exertion. In England, fuccefs in the 
profefiion of the. law leads to fome very great 
obiefts of ambition j and yet how few men, 
born to eafy fortunes, have ever in this country 
been eminent in that profefiion ! 

The endowments of fchools and colleges have 
neceffarily diminiflied more or lei's the neceffity 
of application in the teachers. Their ftibfift- 
ence, fo far as it ariles from their falaries, is 
evidently derived from a fund altogether inde- 
pendent of their luccels and reputation in their 
particular profeffions. ( 

In fome univerfities the falary makes but a 
part, and frequently but a fmall part of the emo- 
luments of the teacher, of which the greater part 
arifes from the honoraries or fees of his pupils. 
The neceffity of application, though always more 
or lefs diminifhed, is not in this cafe entirely 
taken away. Reputation in his profefiion is (till 
of fome importance to him, and he (till has fome 
dependency upon the affection, gratitude, and 
favourable report of thole who have attended: 
upon his inftruftions; . and thefe favourable fen- 
timents he is likely to gain in no way fo well as 
by deierving them, that is, by the abilities and < 
diligence with which he dilcharges every part of 
his duty. 

pother univerfities the teacher is prohibited 
fetfi^eeiving any honorary or. fee from his pu- 

'i- ' ' pils, 
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pils, and his falary c&nftitutcs the whole of the c H , A p * 
revenue which he derives from his office. His 
intereft is, in this cafe, let as dire&ly in oppofi- 
tion to his duty as it is poflible to fee it. It is 
the intereft of every man to live as much at his 
eale as he can ; and if his emoluments are to be 
precifely the fame, whether he does, or does not 
perform fome very laborious duty, it is certainly 
his intereft, at leaft as intereft is vulgarly urider- 
ftood, either to negletft it altogether, or, if he is 
fubjedt to fome authority which will not fuffer 
him to do this, to perform it in as carelefs and 
flovenly a manner as that authority will permit. 

If he is naturally aftive*and a lover of labour, 
it is his intereft to employ that activity in any 
way, from which he can ejerive fome advantage, 
rather than in the performance of his duty, from 
which he can derive none. 

If the authority to which he is fubjedt refides 
in the body corporate, the college, or univerlity, 
of which he himfelf is a member, and in which 
the greater part of the other members are, like 
himfelf, perlons who either are, or ought to be 
teachers; they are likely to make a common 
caufe, to be all very indulgent to one another, 
and every man to confent that his neighbour may 
neglect his duty, provided he himfelf is allowed 
to negledt his own. In the univerfity of Ox- 
'Word, the greater part of the public profeffors 
have, for thefe many years, given up altogether 
even the pretence of teaching. 

If the authority to which he is fubjedt refides, 
hot fo much in the body corporate of which he 

is 
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is a rtifember, as m fomc ither extraneous per* 
i &»&, m the bilhop of the diocefe for example; 
in the governor of the province; or, perhaps, 
in fome min tiler of (fate ; it is not indeed in this 
eafe very likely that he will be fullered to ne- 
glect his duty altogether. All that fuch fupe- 
xiors, however, can force him to do, is to attend 
trpon his pupils a certain number of hours, that 
is to give a certain number of le&ures in the 
week or in the year. What thole leftures lhall 
be, mull dill depend upon the diligence of the 
teacher; and that diligence is likely to be pro- 
portioned to the motives which he has for exert- 
ing it. An extraneous jurifdi&ion of this kind 
beftdes, is liable to be exercifed both ignorantly 
and capriciously. In, its nature it is arbitrary 
and difcretionary, and the perfons who exercifc 
it, neither attending upon the lectures of the 
teacher themfelvcs, nor perhaps underftanding 
rhe fcierrces which it is his bufinefs to teach, are 
feldcm capable of exercifing it with judgment. 
From the inlblerice of office too they are fre- 
quently indifferent how they exercifc it, and are 
very apt to cenfure or deprive him of his office 
wantonly, and without any juil caufe. The per- 
fon fubjeft to fuch jurifdiClion is neceflarily de- 
graded by it, and, inftead of being one of the 
moff refpe&able, is rendered’ one of the meaneft 
atjd mdli corttemptible perforis in the fociety. It' 
is by powerful' prote&iqn' Ortfy thtit. h’e can tf-{ 
factually guard himfelf againff the bad hfage to 
which he is at ail 'times exported; aHdthrsprb-. ' 
re&idn he is rnoft likely to- gain, not by-ability 

or 
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or diligence inhk.pr©feffton, but by obfequiouf- * ^ 
pels to . the wilt of hk fuperiors, and by being > — *- 
ready, at all times, to facrifipe to that will the 
rights, the intereft, and the honour of the body 
corporate of which he is a member. Whoeyer 
has attended for any coniiderable time to the ai- 
miniftration of a French univerfity, myft have 
had oecafion to remark the effe&s which natu- 
rally refult from an arbitrary and extraneous ju+ 
rifdiftion of this kind. 

, Whatever forces a certain number of ftudents 
to any college or univerfity, independent of the 
merit or reputation of the teachers, tends more 
or lefs to diminifli the nfcceflity oi that merit or 
reputation. 

The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, 
phyfic and divinity,. when they can be obtained 
only by refiding a certain number of years in cer- 
tain univerfities, neceffarily force a certain num- 
ber of ftudents to fuch univerfities, independent 
of the merit or reputation of the teachers. The 
privileges of graduates are a fort of ftatutes of 
apprenticefhip, which have contributed to the 
improvement of education, juft as the other fta- 
tutes of apprenticefhip have, to that of arts and 
manufa&urcs. 

The charitable foundations of fcholarlhips, 
exhibitions, burfaries, &c. neceffarily attach a 
pertain number of ftudents to certain colleges, 
independent altogether of the merit of tliofe 
particular colleges* Were the ftudents upon; 
fueh charitable foundations left fee® to chafe 
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what college they liked beft, fuch liberty might 
perhaps contribute to excite fome emulation 
among different colleges. A regulation, on the 
contrary, which prohibited even the independent 
members of every particular college from leav- 
ing it, and going to any other, without leave firft 
afked and obtained of that which they meant to 
abandon, would tend very much to cxtingu'ifli 
that emulation. 

If in each college the tutor or teacher, who was 
to inftrud each Undent in all arts and fciences, 
fhould not be voluntarily chofen by the ftudenr, 
but appointed by the head of the college j and 
if, in cafe of neglect, inability, or bad ufage, the 
ftudent fhould not be allowed to change him for 
another, without leave firft afked and obtained ; 
fuch a regulation would not only tend very much 
to extinguifh all emulation among the different 
tutors of the fame college, but to diminifh very 
much in all of. them the neceflity of diligence 
and of attention tp their refpedive pupils. Such 
teachers, though very well paid by their ftudents, 
might be as much difpofed to negled them, as 
thofe who are not paid by them at all, or who 
have no other recompence but their Hilary. 

If the teacher happens to be a man of fenfe, 
it muft be an unpleafant thing to him to be con- 
feious, while he is leduring his ftudents, that. he 
is either fpeaking or reading nonfenfe, or what# 
is very. little better than nonfenfe. It muft too 
be Unpleafant to him to obferve that the greater 
part of his ftudents defert his leduirs 5 or per- 
haps attend upon them with plain enough marks 
, ■ Of 
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of negleft, contempt, and derifion. If he is 
obliged, therefore, to give a certain number of 
le&ures, thefe motives alone* without any other 
intereft, might difpofe him to take fome pains to 
give tolerably good ones. Several different ex- 
pedients, however, may be fallen upon, which 
will effe&ually blunt the edge of all thofe incite- 
ments to diligence. The teacher, inftead of ex- 
plaining to his pupils himfelf the fcience in 
which he propofes to inftruft them, may read 
fome book upon it ; and if this book is written 
in a foreign and dead language, by interpreting 
it to them into their own ; or, what would give 
him ftill lefs trouble, by making them interpret 
it to him, and by now and then making an oc- 
cafional remark upon it’, he may flatter himfelf 
that lie is giving a le&ure. The flighted: degree 
of knowledge and application will enable him to 
do this, without expofmg himfelf to contempt or 
derifion, or faying any thing that is really foolifli, 
abfurd, or ridiculous. TI«? difciplinc of the 
college, at the fame time, may enable him to 
force all his pupils to the moft regular attendance 
upon this lham-le&ure, and to maintain the molt 
decent and refpe&ful behaviour during the whole 
time of the performance. 

The difcipline of colleges aridTiniverfities is 
in general contrived, not for the benefit of the 
ftudents, but for the intereft, or more properly 
lpeaking, for the eafe of the mailers. Its objeft 
is, in all cales, to maintain the authority of the 
mafter, and whether he negleds or performs his 
duty, to oblige the ftudents in all cafes to be- 
7 have 
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*° v ® K lialw tiliip sisif he performed it with die greatell 

w-v-w diligence and. ability; It feems to prefume per- 
fed; wifdom and virtue in the one order, and the 
greateft weakncfs and folly in the other. Where 
the matters, however, really perform their duty, 
there are no examples, I believe, that the greater 
part of the ftudents ever negleft theirs. No 
difcipline is ever requifite to force attendance 
upon le&ures which are really worth the attend- 
ing, as is well known wherever any fuch lec- 
tures are given. Force and reftraint may, no 
doubt,- be in fome degree requifite in order to 
oblige children, or very young boys, to attend 
to thofe parts of education which it is thought 
necelfary for them to acquire during that early 
period of life ■, but after* twelve or thirteen years 
of age, provided the matter does his duty, force 
or reftraint can fcarce ever be neceffary to carry 
on any part of education. Such is the generofity 
of the greater part of young men, that, fo far 
from being difpofed to negledt or defpife the in- 
ftruftions of their matter, provided he fhows fome 
fcrious intention of being of ufe to them, they 
arc generally inclined to pardon a great deal of 
incorrc&nefs in the performance of his duty, end 
fometimes even to conceal from the public t 
good deal of grofs negligence 
Those parts of education, it is to be obferved, 
for the teaching of which there are no public in- ; 
ftitutions, are generally the beft taught. When 
a ydung man goes to a fencing or a dancings 
fchdbl, he does not indeed always karn to fence’: 
or to dance very well j but he feldofn fails of 

learning 
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learning to fence or to. dance. The good effe&s 
of the riding fchool are not commonly fo evident. 
The expence of a riding fchool is fp great, that 
in moll places it is a public inRitution. The 
three moll: elfential parts of literary education, 
to read, write, and account, it Hill continues to 
be more common to acquire in private than in 
public fchools; and it very feldom happens that 
any body fails of acquiring them to the degree in 
which it is neceffary to acquire them. 

In England the public fchools are much lels 
corrupted than the univerfities. In the fchools 
the youth are taught, or.at lead: may be taught, 
Greek and Latin; that is, every thing which the 
mailers pretend to teach, or which, it is expe&ed, 
theylhould teach. In tin univerfities the youth 
neither are taught, nor always can find any proper 
means of being taught, the fciences, which it 
is the bufinefs of thole incorporated bodies to 
teach. The reward of the fchoblmalter in moft: 
cafes depends principally, in fome cafes ahnoft 
entirely, upon the fees or honoraries of his 
fcholars. Schools have no exclufive privileges. 
In order to obtain the honours of graduation, it 
is npt neceffary that a perfon Ihould bring a cer- 
tificate of his having ftudied a certain number of 
years at a public fchool. If upon examination 
he appears to underftand what is taught there, no 
«jyeiiipna are alked about the place where he 
If arm if. ' 

T^b parti of education which are commonly 
ip u pi vfr fities, it may, ^perhaps, -be -laid 
ate nSt very well taught. 38ut had it not been 
for thofe inftitutions they would not have been 

commonly 
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commonly taught at all, and both the individual 
and th'e public would have fuffcred a good deal 
from the want of thofe important parts of educa- 
tion. 

The prefent univerfitics of Europe were ori- 
ginally, the greater part of them, ecclefiaftical 
corporations j inttituted for the education of 
churchmen. They were founded by the autho- 
rity of the pope, and were fo entirely under his 
immediate proce£Hon,that their members,whether 
matters or ftudents, had all of them what was 
then called the benefit of clergy, that is, were 
exempted from the civil jurifdi&ion of the coun- 
tries in which their refpedlive univerfities were 
lituated, and were amenable only to the cccleli- 
aftical tribunals. Whdt was taught in the greater 
part of thofe univerfities was fuitablc to the end 
of their inftitutio’n, either theology, orfomething 
that was merely preparatory to theology. 

When chriftianity was firfl eftablilhed by law, 
a corrupted Latift had become the common lan- 
guage of all the weftern parts of Europe. The 
fervice of the church accordingly, and the tranfla- 
tion of the Bible which was read in churches, 
were both in that corrupted Latin; that is, in the 
common language of the country. After the ir- 
ruption of the barbarous nations who overturned 
the Roman empire, Latin gradually ceafed to.be 
the language of any part of Europe. But the re 
verenceof the people naturally preferves the efta- 
bl i(hed forms and ceremonies of religion, long 
after the circumftances which fifft introduced lad 
rendered them reafonable are no more. Though 

Latin, 
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Latin., therefore, Was no longer under flood any c H a t>. 
where by the great body of the people, the whole ■ . ' . . 
ferv-ice of the church Hill continued to be per- 
formed in that language. Two different lan- 
guages were thus eftablilhed in Europe, in the 
fame manner as in ancient Egypt ; a language of 
the prielts, and a language of the people; a 
facred and a profane; a learned and an unlearned 
language. But it was neceffary that the priefts 
fliould underftand fomething of that facred and 
learned language in which they were to officiate; 
and the Itudy of the Latin language therefore 
made, from the beginning, an cffential part of 
univerfity education. 

It was not fo with that either of the Greek, or 
of the Hebrew language* »The infallible decrees 
of the church had pronounced the Latin tranflation 
of the Bible, commonly called the Latin Vul- 
gate, to have been equally dictated by divine in- 
fpiration, and therefore of equal authority with 
the Greek and Hebrew originals. The know- 
ledge of thofe two languages, therefore, not 
being indifpenfably requifite to a churchman, 
the ffudy of them did not for a long time make a 
neceffary part of the common courle of univerfity 
education. There are fome Spaniffi univerfities, 

I am affured, in which the ftudy of the Greek 
language has never yet made any part of that 
•aourfe. The firft refqrmers found the Greek text 
of the new teftament, and even the Hebrew text 
of the old, more favourable to their opinions, 
than the yulgate tranflation, which, as might 
naturally be Xuppofed, had been gradually ac- 

'Voi. Ill* ; M com- 
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comitiodated to fupport the do£lrines of the ca- 
tholic church. They fet themfelyes, therefore, 
to expofe the many errors of that tranflation, 
which the Roman catholic clergy were thus put 
under the neceffity of defending or explaining. 
But this could not well be done without fome 
knowledge of the original languages, of which 
the ftudy was therefore gradually introduced into 
the greater part of univerfities ; both of thofe 
which embraced, and of thofe which rejc&ed, the 
doftrines of the reformation. The Greek lan- 
guage was connected with every part of that 
elaflical learning, which, though at firft princi- 
pally cultivated by catholics and Italians, hap- 
pened to come into falhion much about the fame 
time that the doftrines of the reformation were 
fet on foot. In the greater part of univerfities, 
therefore, that language was taught previous to 
the ftudy of philofophy, and as foon as the 
ftudent had made fome progrefs in the Latin. The 
Hebrew language having no connection with 
elaflical learning, and, except the holy feriptures, 
being the language of not a Angle book in any 
efteem, the ftudy of it did not commonly com- 
mence till after that of philofophy, and when 
the ftudent had entered upon the ftudy of theo- 
logy- 

Originally the firft rudiments both of the. 
Greekand Latin languages were taught in yniveiC 
fities, and in fome univerfities they ftili continue 
to be fq. In others it is expected that the ftudent 
Ihould have previoufly acquired at leaft the rudi- 
ments of one or both of thofe languages, of whiih 

the 
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the ftudy tontinues to make every where a very 
eonfiderabie. part of univerfity education. 

TriE ancient Greek philofophy was divided 
nto three great branches; phyfics, or natural 
philofophy; ethics, or moral philofophy; and 
logic. This general divifion feems perfectly 
agreeable to the nature of things. 

Tfta great phenomena of nature, the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, eclipfes, comets ; 
thunder, lightning, and other extraordinary 
meteors ; the generation, the life, growth, and 
dilfolution of plants and animals; are objects 
which, as they neceffarily dxcite the wonder, fo 
they naturally call forth the curiofity, of mankind 
to enquire into their caufes. Superftition firft 
attempted to fatisfy this curiofity, by referring all 
thofe wonderful appearances to the immediate 
agency of the gods. Philofophy afterwards en- 
deavoured to account for them, from more fa- 
miliar caufes, or from fuch as mankind were 
better acquainted with, than the’ agency of the 
gods. As thofe great phenomena are the firft ob- 
jcCts of human curiofity, fo the fcience which 
pretends to explain themmuft naturally have been 
the firft branch of philofophy that was cultivated. 
The firft philofophcrs, accordingly, of whom hif- 
tory has preferved any account, appear to have 
been natural philofophers. 

fir every age and country of the world men 
mufti Have attended to the characters, defigns, 
and aCtibns of one another, and many reputable 
fulei and maxims for the conduct of human life, 
mutt have been laid down and approved of by 
M a common 
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b o o R cdfrtmon confent. As foon as writing came Into 

.* . ^ u .■jji, 

v , 1 falhion, wife men, or thofe who fancied them- 

felves fuch, would naturally endeavour to in- 
creafe the number of thofe eftabliftied and re- 
fpefted maxims, and to exprefs their own fenfe 
of what was either proper or improper conduCt, 
fometimes in the more artificial form of apo- 
logues, like what are called the fables of JEfop j 
and fometimes in the more fimple one of apoph- 
thegms, or wife fayings, like the Proverbs of 
Solomon, the verfes ofTheognis and Phocyllides, 
and forne part of the works of Hefiod, They 
might continue in this manner for a longtime 
merely to multiply the number of thofe maxims 
of prudence and morality, without even attempt- 
ing to arrange them" in any very diftinCt or me- 
thodical order, much lefs to conned: them to- 
gether by one or more general principles, from 
which they w t ere all deducible, like effeCts from 
their natural caufes. The beauty of a fyllemati- 
cal arrangement of different obfervations con- 
nected by a few common principles, was firft feen 
in the rude eflays of thofe ancient times towards 
a fyftem of natural philofophy. Something of 
the fame kind was afterwards attempted in 
morals. The maxims of common life were ar- 
ranged in fome methodical order, and connected 
together by a few common principles, in the fame 
manner as they had attempted to arrange Sid 
conneCt the phenomena of nature. The feience 
which pretends to inveftigate and explain thofe 
connecting principles, is what is properly called 
moral philofophy, 

DIFFERENT 
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Different authors gave different fyftems both 
of natural and moral philofophy. But the argu- 
ments by which they Supported thofe different 
fyftems, Sar from being always demonftrations, 
were frequently at belt bur. yery (lender probabi- 
lities, and ibmetimes mere SophiSms, which had 
no other Soundation but the inaccuracy and am- 
biguity of common language. Speculative 
fyftems have in all ages of the world been adopted 
for reafons too frivolous to have determined the 
judgment of any man of common fenle, in a 
matter of the fmalleft pecuniary intereft. Grofs 
fophiftry has Scarce ever had any influence upon 
the opinions of mankind,’ except in matters of 
philofophy and Speculation; and in thefe it has 
frequently had the greateft. The patrons of each 
fyftem of natural and moral philofophy naturally 
endeavoured to expofe the weaknefs of the argu- 
ments adduced to Support the fyftems which were 
oppoftte to their own. In examining thofe argur 
ments, they were neceflarily led t to confider the 
difference between a probable and a demonftra- 
tive argument, between a fallacious and a con- 
clusive one; and Logic, or the Science of the 
general principles of good and bad reafoning, 
neceflarily arofe out of the observations which a 
Scrutiny of this kind gave occafion to. Though 
jn its origin, pofterior both to phyfics and to 
ffhics, it was commonly taught, not indeed in 
all, ffut in the greater part of the ancient Schools 
of philofophy, previoufly to either of thofe 
Sciences. The ftudent, it feems to have been 
fhpughr, ought to underftand well the difference 
M 3 between 
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B 0 V ° K between good and bod reafoning, before he was 
led to reafon upon fubjedts of fo great import- 
ance. 

This ancient divifion of philofophy into three 
parts was in the greater part of the univerfities of 
Europe, changed for another into five. 

In the ancient philofophy, whatever was taught 
concerning the nature either of the human mind 
or of the Deity, made a part of the fyftem of 
phyfics. Thole beings, in whatever their effence 
might be fuppofed to con fill, were parts of the 
great fyftem of the univerfe, and parts too pro- 
ductive of the moft important effedts. Whatever 
human reafon could either conclude, or con- 
jecture, concerning them, made, as it were, two 
chapters, though no, doubt two very important 
ones, of the fcience which pretended to give an 
account of the origin and revolutions of the great 
fyftem of the univerfe. But in the univerfities 
of Europe, where philofophy was taught only as 
fubfervient to theology, it was natural to dwell 
longer upon theft two chapters than upon any 
other of the fcience. They were gradually more 
and more extended, and were divided into many 
inferior chapters, till at laft the dodtrine of fpirits, 
of which fo little can be known, came to take 
up as much room in the fyftem of philofophy as 
the dodtrine of bodies, of which fo much can be 
known. The dodtrines concerning thole two fuK 
jedts were confidered as making two diftjndt fei- 
.ences. What are called Metaphyfics or Pneu- 
matics were let in oppofition to Phyfics, and 
were cultivated not only as the more fuhlime, 

but. 
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but, for the purpofes of a particular profeffion, c H j A F* 
as the more ufeful fcience of the two. The proper ■■ , ■ ^ > ■ 1 
fubjeft of experiment and obfervatian, a fubjeft 
in which a careful attention is capable of making 
fo many ufeful difcoveries, was almoft entirely 
neglefted. The fubjeft in which, after a few 
very fimple and almoft obvious truths, the mo(^ 
careful attention can difcover nothing bt}t obfcu- 
rity and uncertainty, and can confequently pro- 
duce nothing but fubtleties and fophifms, was 
greatly cultivated. 

When thofe two fciences had thus been fet in 
oppofuion to one another, the comparifon be- 
tween them naturally gave birth to a third, to 
what was called Ontology, or the fcience which 
treated of the qualities and attributes which were 
common to both the fubjefts of the other two 
fciences. But if fubtleties and fophifms com-? 
pofed the greater part of the Metaphyfics or 
Pneumatics of the fchools, they compofed the 
whole of this cobweb fcience of.Ontology, which 
was likewife fometimes called Metaphyfics. 

Wherein confifted the happinefs and perfec- 
tion of a man, confidered not only as an indi- 
vidual, but as the member of a family, of a ftate, 
and of the great fociety of mankind, was the ob- 
jeft which the ancient moral philofophy propofed 
to inveftigate. In that philofophy the duties of 
human life were treated of as fubfervient to the 
happinefs and perfection of human life. But 
when moral, as well as natural philofophy, came 
to be taught only a? fubfervient to theology, the 
duties of human life were treated of as chiefly 
M 4 fubferyient 
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* ° y ° K fubferyicnt to the happinefs of a life to come, 
Uyw In the ancient philofophy the perfe^ion of virtue 
was reprefented as neceffarily produdtive, to the 
perfon who poffeffed it, of the moft perfect hap- 
pinefs in this life. In the modern philoibphy it 
was frequently reprefented as generally, or rather 
as almoft always inconfiftent with any degree of 
happinefs in this life; and heaven was to be 
earned only by penance and mortification, by the 
aufterities and abafement of a monk; not by the 
liberal, generous, and fpirited conduft of a man. 
Cafuiftry and an afcetic morality made up, in 
moft cafes, the greater part of the moral philo- 
fophy of the fchools. By far the moft important 
of all the different branches of philofophy, be- 
came in this manner Uy far the moft corrupted. 

Such, therefore, was the common courfe of 
philofophical education in the greater part of the 
univerfities in Europe. Logic was taught firft; 
Ontology came'in the fecond place : Pneumato- 
logy, comprehending the dodtrine concerning 
the nature of the human foul and of the Deity, 
in the third : In the fourth followed a debafed 
fyftem of moral philofophy, which was confidered 
as immediately connected with the dodtrines of 
Pneumatology, with the immortality of the hu- 
man foul, and with the rewards and punilhmcnts 
which, from the juftice of the Deity, were to be 
expedted in a life to come : A fliort and fuperficidf 
fyftem of Phyfics ufually concluded the courfe. 

The alterations which the univerfities of Eu- 
rope thus introduced into the ancient courfe of 
philofophy, were all meant for the education of 

ecclefiaftics. 
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pcclefiaftics, and to render it a more proper in- c H } A p * 
troduCtion to the Itudy of theology. But the 
additional quantity of fubtlety and fophillry j 
the cafuiftry and the afcetic morality which thofe 
alterations introduced into it, certainly did not 
render it more proper for the education of gentle- 
men or men of the world, or more likely either 
to improve the underftanding, or to mend the 
heart.’ 

This courfe of philofophy is what ftill con- 
tinues to be taught in the greater part of the uni- 
versities of Europe; with more or Id’s diligence, 
according as the conftitqtion of each particular 
univerfity happens to render diligence more or 
lcfs ncceffary to the teachers. In fome of the 
richeft and belt endowed'univerfities, the tutors 
content themfelves with teaching a few uncon- 
nected ftireds and parcels of this corrupted 
courfe ; and even thefe they commonly teach very 
negligently and fuperficially. * 

The improvements which, *in modern times, 
have been made in feveral different branches of 
philofophy, have not, the greater part of them, 
been made in univerfities ; though fome no doubt 
have. The greater part of univerfities have not 
even been very forward to adopt thofe improve- 
ments, after they were made; and feveral of 
thofe learned focicties have chofen to remain, foy 
long time, the 1'anCtuaries in which exploded 
fyftems and obfolete prejudices found flielter and 
protection, after they had been hunted out of 
every other corner of the world. In general, 
the richeft and belt endowed ^iiniverfitics have 

been 

M 
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b O y O k been the flowed: in adopting thofe improvements, 
w-v — j and the moft averfe to permit any confiderablc 
change in the eftablilhed plan of education. 
Thole improvements were more eafily introduced 
into fome of the poorer univerfities, in which the 
teachers, depending upon their reputation for the 
greater part of their fubfiftence, were obliged to 
pay more attention to the current opinions of the 
world. 

But though the public fchools and univerfities 
of Europe were originally intended only for the 
education of a particular profeffion, that of 
churchmen j and though they were not always 
very diligent in inftru&ing their pupils even in 
the fciences which were fuppofed neceffary for 
that profeffion, yet they gradually drew to them- 
felves the education of almoft all other people, 
particularly of almoft all gentlemen and men of 
fortune. No better method, it feems, could be 
fallen upon of Spending, with any advantage, 
the long interval between infancy and that period 
of life at which men begin to apply in good 
earned: to the real bufinefs of the world, the 
bufinefs which is to employ them during the re- 
mainder of their days. The greater part of what 
is taught in fchools and univerfities, however, 
does not leem to be the moft proper preparation 
for that bufinefs. 

In England, it becomes every day more and? 
more the cuftom to fend young people to travel 
in Foreign countries immediately upon their leav- 
ing fchool, and without fending them to any uni- 
verfiry. Our young people, it is faid, generally 

return 
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return home much improved by their travels. A 
young man who goes abroad at feventeen or 
eighteen, and returns home at one and twenty, 
returns three or four years older than he was when 
he went abroad j and at that age it is very dif- 
ficult not to improve a good deal in three or 
four years. In the courfe of his travels, he ge- 
nerally acquires fome knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages j a knowledge, however, which 
is feldom fufficient to enable him either to fpeak 
or write them with propriety. In other refpe&s, 
he commonly returns home more conceited, more 
unprincipled, more diffipated, and more inca- 
pable of any ferious application either to ftudy or 
to bufinefs, than he could well have become in 
fo Ihort a time, had lie lined at home. By travel- 
ling fo very young, by fpending in the molt fri- 
volous diflipation the moft precious years of his 
life, at a diltance from the infpe£tion and con- 
troul of his parents and relatiens, every ufeful 
habit, which the earlier parts of his education 
might have had fome tendency to form in him, 
inftead of being rivetted and confirmed, is almoft 
neceffarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing 
but the diferedit into which the univerfities are 
allowing themfelves to fall, could ever have 
brought into repute fo very abfurd a pra&ice as 
that of travelling at this early period of life. By 
^fending his fon abroad, a father delivers himfelf, 
at ieaft for fome time, from fo difagrecable an 
$bje£t as that of a fon unemployed, neglc&ed, 
an 4 going to ruin before his eyes. 


Such 
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Such have been the effe&s of fome of th§ 
modern inftitutions for education,. 

Different plans and different iifflitutions for 
education feemto haye taken place in other ages 
and nations. 

In the republics of ancient Greece, every free 
citizen was inftru&ed, under the direction of the 
public magiftrate, in gymnaftic exercifes and in 
mufic. By gymnaftic exercifes it was intended 
to harden his body, to lharpen his courage, and 
to prepare him for the fatigues and dangers of 
avar; and as the Greek militia was, by all ac- 
counts, one of the beft that ever was in the world, 
this part of their public education mult have 
anfwered completely the purpofe for which it was 
intended. By the other .part, mufic, it was pro- 
pofed, at leaft by the philofophers and hiftorians 
who have given us an account of thole inftitu- 
tions, to humanize the mind, to i'often the tem- 
per, and to difpofe it for performing all the fociaj 
and moral duties both of public and private life. 

In ancient Rome the exercifes of the Campus 
Martius anfwered the fame purpofe as thofe of the 
Gymnazium in ancient Greece, and they feem to 
have anfwered it equally well. But among the 
Romans there was nothing which correfponded to 
the mufical education of the Greeks. • The 
morals of the Romans, however, both in private 
and public life, feem to have been, not only/ 
equal, but, upon the whole, a good deal fuperior 
to thofe of the Greeks. That they were fuperior 
in private life, we have the exprefs teftimony, of 
Polybius and of Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, two 

authors 
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Withers well acquainted with both nations; and 
the whole tenor of the Greek and Roman hiftory 
bears witnefs to the fuperiority of the public 
morals of the Romans. The good temper and 
moderation of contending factions feems to be 
the moft effcntial circumftance in the public 
morals of a free people. But the factions of the 
Greeks were almoft always violent and fangui- 
nary ; whereas, till the time of the Gracchi, no 
blood had ever been Ihed in any Roman faflion ; 
and from the time of the Gracchi the Roman re- 
public may be confidered as in reality diffolved. 
Notwithftanding, there, fore, the very refpeftable 
authority of Plato, Ariftotle, and Polybius, and 
notwithstanding the very ingenious reafons by 
■which Mr. Montefquieft endeavours to fupport 
that authority, it feems probable that the mufical 
education of the Greeks had no great effect in 
mending their morals, fince, without any fuch 
education, thofe of the Romahs were upon the 
whole fuperior. The refped, of thofe ancient 
fages for the inftitutions of their anceltors, had 
probably difpofed them to find much political 
wifdom in what was, perhaps, merely an ancient 
cuftom, continued, without interruption, from 
the earlieft period of thofe focieties, to the times 
in which they had arrived at a confiderablc de- 
gree of refinement. Mufic and dancing are the 
great amufements of almoft all barbarous na- 
tions, and the great accomplifhments which are 
fuppofed to fit any man for entertaining his 
fdiciety. It is fo at this day among the negroes 
on the coaft of Africa. It was fo among the 

ancient 
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B ° v ° K ancifAt Celtfs, Among the ancient Scandinavians^ 
and, is We may learn from Homer, among the 
andierit Greeks in the times preceding the Trojan 
war. When the Greek tribes had formed them- 
felvcs into little republics, it was natural that 
the ftudy of thofe acc'omplifhments fhould, for a 
long time, make a part of the public and com- 
mon education of the people. 

The matters who inftrudted the young people 
either in mufic or in military exercifcs, do riot 
feem to have been paid, or even appointed by the 
ftate, either in Rome or even in Athens, the 
Greek republic of whofe laws and cuftoms we 
are the belt informed. The ftate required that 
every free citizen fhould fit himfelf for defending 
it in war, and fhould, upon that account, learn his 
military exercifes. But it left him to learn them 
of fuch matters as he could find, and it feems to 
have advanced nothing for this purpofe, but a 
public field or place of exercife, in which he 
ihould pra&ifc and perform them. 

In the early ages both of the Greek and Ro- 
man republics, the other parts of education 
feem to have confifted in learning to read, write, 
and account according to the arithmetic of the 
times. Thefe accomplifhments the richer citizens 
feem frequently to have acquired at home, by 
the afiiftance of fome domeftic pedagogue, who 
was generally, either a flave, or a frced-man; 
and the poorer citizens, in the fchools of fuch 
matters as made a trade of teaching for hire. 
Such parts of education, however, were aban- 
doned altogether to the care of the parents Of 
5 guardian^ 
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guardians of each individual. It does not appear c R * 
that the ftate ever affumed any infpection or di- 
rection of them. By a law of Solon, indeed, 
the children were acquitted from maintaining 
thofe parents in their old age, who had negleCted 
to inftruCt them in fome profitable trade or bufi- 
nefs. 

In the progrefs of refinement, when philofophy 
and rhetoric came into fafhion, the better fort of 
people ufed to fend their children to the fchools 
of philofophers and rhetoricians, in order to be 
intruded in thefe fafhionable fciences. But 
thofe fchools were not fupported by the public. 

They were for a long time barely tolerated by it. 

The demand for philofophy and rhetoric was for 
a long time fo fmall, that the firit profcfied 
teachers of either could not find conitant employ- 
ment in any one city, but were obliged to travel 
about from place to place. In this mariner lived 
Zeno of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, 
and many others. As the demand increafed, the 
fchools both of philofophy and rhetoric became 
ftationary •, firft in Athens, and afterwards in 
fcveral other cities. The ftate, however, feems 
never to have encouraged them further than by 
afligning to fome of them a particular place to 
teach in, which was fometimes done too by pri- 
vate donors. The ftate feems to have afligned 
flte Academy to Plato, the Lyceum to Ariftotle, 
ant} the Portico to Zeno of Citta, the founder of 
the Stoics. But Epicurus bequeathed his gardens 
to las own fchool. Till about the time of 
Marcus Antoninus, however, no teacher ap- 
pears 
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0 ° v ° K pears. to have had any falary from the public.) 

^ I .. J or to have had any other emoluments, but what 

arofe from the honoraries or fees of his feholars. 
The bounty which that philofophical emperor, as 
we learn from Lucian, bellowed upon one of the 
teachers of philofophy, probably lafted no longer 
than his own life* There was nothing equivalent 
to the privileges of graduation, and to have at- 
tended any of thofe fchools was not neccfiary. in 
order to be permitted to pra&ife any particular 
trade or profefiion. If the opinion of their own 
utility could not draw feholars to them, the law 
neither forced any body to go to jthem, nor re- 
warded any body for having gone co them. The 
teachers had no jurifdi&ion over their pupils, 
nor any other authority befides that natural au- 
thority, which fuperior virtue and abilities never 
fail to procure from young people towards thofe 
who are entrulted with any part of their educa- 
tion. * 

At Rome, the ftudy of the civil law made a 
part of the education, not of the greater part of 
the citizens, but of fome particular families* 
The young people, however, who wilhed to ac- 
quire knowledge in the law, had no public 
fchool to go to, and had no other method of 
ftudying it, than by frequenting the company of 
fuch of their relations and friends, as were fup- 
pofed to underftand it. It is perhaps worth while 
to remark, that though the laws of the twelve 
tables were, many of them, copied from thofe of 
ihme ancient Greek republics, yet law |ever 
feems to have grown up to be a fcience in any 
6 republic 
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republic of ancient Greece. In Rome it be- c H A p. 
came a fcience very early, and gave a confider- 
able degree of illuftration to thofe citizens who 
had the reputation of underftanding it. In the 
republics of ancient Greece, particularly in 
Athens, the ordinary courts ofjullice confided of 
numerous, and therefore diforderly, bodies of 
people, who frequently decided almoft at ran- 
dom, or as clamour, fa&ion and party fpirit hap- 
pened to determine. The ignominy of an unjufl: 
decifion, when it was to be divided among five 
hundred, a thoufand, or fifteen hundred people 
(for fome of their courts were fo very numerous), 
could not fall very heavy upon any individual. 

At Rome, on the contrary, the principal courts 
of juftice confided either ol a fingle judge, or of 
a fmall number of judges, whole characters, 
ejpecially as . they deliberated always in public, 
could not fail to be very much affected by any 
rafh or ‘unjuft decifion. In doubtful cafes, fuch 
courts, from their anxiety to avoid blame, would 
.naturally endeavour to Iheiter thcmfelves under 
the example, or precedent, of the judges who 
had lat before them, either in the fame, or in 
fome other court. This attention to practice 
and precedent, necedarily formed the Roman law 
into that regular and orderly fyftem in which it 
has been delivered down to us ; and the like at- 
tention has had the like effects upon the laws of 
every other country where fuch attention has 
takeftyplacc. The fuperiority of character in the 
Romans over that of the Greeks, fo much re- 
markcl by Polybius and Dionyfius of Halicar- l 
Vo I. III. N nafius. 
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M/* naffus, was probably more owing to the .fetter ’ 
conftitution of their courts of juftice, than to any 
of the circumftances to which thofe authors 
afcrihe it. The Romans are faid to have been 
particularly diftinguifhed for their fuperior re- 
lpe£t to an oath. But the people who were ac- 
cuftomed to make oath only before fome diligent 
and well-informed court of juftice, would natu- 
rally be much more attentive to what they fwore, 
than they who were accuftomed to do the fame 
thing before mobbith and diforderly aflemblies. 

The abilities, both civil and military, of the 
Greeks and Romans, ,will readily be allowed to 
have been, at leaft, equal to thofe of any modem 
nation. Our prejudice is perhaps rather to over- 
rate them. But except in wlut related to mi- 
litary exercifes, the ftate feems to have been at 
iio pains to form thofe great abilities : for I can- 
not be induced to believe, that the mufical educa- 
tion of the Greeks could be of much confequence 
in forming them. Matters, however, had been 
found, it feems, for inltru&ing the better fort 
of people among thole nations in every art and 
fcience in which the circumftances of their fociety 
rendered it neccfiary or convenient fof them to 
be inftruCted. The demand for luch inftruftion 
produced, what it always produces, the talent 
for giving it; and the emulation which an un- 
reftrained competition never fails to excite, sjp* 
pears to have brought that talent to a very high 
degree of perfection. In the attention which the 
ancient philofophers excited, in the empirejwhich 
they acquired over the opinions and principles of 
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theft* jwditors, in the faculty which they poffeffed c h a A 
of giving a certain tone and character to the con- 
duct and converfation of thofe auditors } they 
appear to have been much ftiperior to any modern 
teachers. In modern times, the diligence of 
public teachers is more or lefs corrupted by the 
circumftances, which render them more or lefs 
independent of their fuccefs and reputation in 
their particular profefllons. Their falaries too 
put the private teacher, who would pretend to 
come into competition with them, in the lame 
ftate with a merchant who attempts to trade with- 
out a bounty, in competition with thofe who 
trade with a confiderable one. If he fells his 
goods at nearly tire fame price, he cannot have 
the fame profit, and poverty and beggary at leaftj 
if not bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly be his 
lor. If he attempts to fell them much dearer, he 
is likely to have fo few cufcomcrs that his cir- 
cumftances will not be much ’mended. The 
privileges of graduation, befides, are in many 
countries neceflary, or at lead: extremely con- 
venient to moft men of learned profefiions ; that 
is, to the far greater part of thofe who have qc- 
tafion for a learned education. But thofe pri- 
vileges can be obtained only by attending the 
leftures of the public teachers. The moft care- 
ful attendance upon the ablcft inftrudtions of any 
private teacher, cannot always give any title to 
demand therm jtc is from tirefe different Caufes 
thaXthe private teacher of any of the fciences 
whir}® are commonly taught in Univerfities, is in 
ttvbdjfcrn times generally confidered as in the very- 
v I N a loweu 
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B ° v ® K loweft order of men of letters. A man of real 
abilities can fcarce find out a more humiliating 
or a more unprofitable employment to turn them 
to. The -endowments of fchools and colleges 
have, in this manner, not only corrupted the 
diligence of public teachers, but have rendered 
it almoft impofiible to have any good private 
ones. 

Were there no public inflitutions for 
education, no fyflem, no fcience would be 
taught for which there was not i'ome demand ; or 
wnich the circumftances of the times did not 
render it either neceffyry, or convenient, or at 
leaft fafhionable, to learn. A private teacher 
could never find his account in teaching, either 
an exploded and antiquated fyftem of a fcience 
acknowledged to be ufeful, or a fcience univer- 
fally believed to be a mere ufelefs and pedantic 
heap of fophiftry and nonfenfe. Such fyftems, 
fuch fciences, can fubfift no where, but in thofe 
incorporated focifcties for education whofe profpe- 
rity and revenue are in a great meafure inde- 
pendent of their reputation, and altogether in- 
dependent of their induflry. Were there no 
public inflitutions for education, a gentleman, 
after going through, with application and abili- 
ties, the moft complete courfe of education 
which the circumflances of the times were fup- 
pofed to afford, could not come into the worjjd 
completely ignorant of every thing which is ..the 
common • fubjeft of conversion among gentle- 
men and men of the world. /* * 

t|ere 
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There are no public inftitutions for the edu- c 
cation of women, and there is accordingly no- 
thing ufelefs, abfurd, or fantaftical in the com- 
mon courfe of their education. They are taught 
what their parents or guardians judge it neceffary 
or ufeful for them to learn ; and they are taught 
nothing elfe. Every part of their education 
tends evidently to fome ufeful purpofe ; either to 
improve the natural attractions of their perfon, 
or to form their mind to referve, to modefty, to 
chaftity, and to eeconomy; to render them both 
likely to become the miftrefles of a family, and 
to behave properly when t,hey have become fuch. 

In every part of her life a woman feels fome con- 
veniency or advantage from every part of her 
education. It feldom happens that a man, in 
any part of his life, derives any conveniency 
or advantage from fome of the molt laborious and 
troublefome parts of his education. 

Ought the public, therefore,* to give no at- 
tention, it may be afited, to the education of the 
people ? Or if it ought to give any, what are the 
different parts of education which it ought to at- 
tend to in the different orders of the people ? and 
in what manner ought it to attend to them ? 

In fome cafes the ftate of the fociety neceflarily 
places the greater part of individuals in fuch 
fituations as naturally form in them, without any 

§ :ion of government, almoft all the abilities 
irtues which that ftate requires, or perhaps 
idtnit of. In other cafes the ftate of this 
y. does not place the greater part of indi- 
Js in fqch fituations, and fome attention 'of 
N 3 govern* 
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government is neceflary in order to prevent the 
almoft entire corruption and degeneracy of the 
great body of the people. 

In the progrel's of the divifion of labour, the 
employment of the far greater part of thofe who 
live by labour, that is, of the great body of the 
people, comes to be confined to a few very Ample 
operations; frequently to one or two. But the’ 
underftandings of the greater part of men are 
neceffarily formed, by their ordinary employ- 
ments. The man whofe whole life is l'pent in 
performing a few fimplc operations, of which the 
cffefts too are, perhaps, always the fame, or very 
nearly the fame, has no occafion to exert his un- 
demanding, or to exercile his invention in find- 
ing out expedients for removing difficulties which 
never occur, lie naturally lofcs, therefore, the 
habit of fuch exertion, and generally becomes as 
ftupid and ignorant as it is poffible for a human 
creature to become. The torpor of his mind 
renders him, nor. only incapable of reliffiing or 
bearing a part in any rational convention, but 
of conceiving any generous, noble, or tender 
fentiment, and confequently of forming any juft 
judgment concerning many even of the ordinary 
duties of private life. Of the great and extenfive 
interefts of his country he is altogether inca- 
pable of judging; and unlefs very particular pains, 
have been taken to render him otherwife,. he j« 
equally incapable of defending his country ,-lin 
war. The uniformity of his ftationary life/na- 
turally corrupts the courage of his mind/ and 
makes him regard with abhorrence the irregular, 
J uncertain. 
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uncertain, and adventurous life of a foldier. It. c H ,* *' 
corrupts even the a&ivity of his body, and v 
renders him incapable of exerting his ftrength 
with vigour and perfeverance, in any other em- 
ployment than that to which he has been bred. 

His dexterity at his own particular trade feems, 
in this manner, to be acquired at the expence of 
his intellectual, focial, and martial virtues. But 
in every improved and civilized iociety this is the 
ftate into which the labouring poor, that is, the 
great body of the people, rauft neceflarily fall, 
unleft government takes fome pains to prevent it. 

It is otherwife in the barbarous focieties, as 
they are commonly called, of hunters, of {hep- 
herds, and even of hulbandmen in that rude ftate 
of hulbandry which precedes the improvement of 
manufactures, and the extenfton of foreign com- 
merce. In fuch focieties the varied occupations 
of every man oblige every man to exert his ca- 
pacity, and to invent expedients for removing 
difficulties which are continually occurring. In- 
vention is kept alive, and the mind is not fuffered 
to fall into that drowfy ftupidity, which, in a ci- 
vilized fociety, feems to benumb the underftand- 
ing of almoft all the inferior ranks of people. In 
thofe barbarous focieties, as they are called, every 
man, it has already been obferved, is a warrior. 

Every man too is in fome meafure a ftatcfman, 
and can form a tolerable judgment concerning 
kie intereft of the fociety, and the condud of 
tlMe who govern it. How far their chiefs arc 
go|d judges in peace, or good leaders in war, is 
Obf ious to She obfervation of almoft every fingle 
N 4 m an 
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man among them. In fuch a fociety indeed, no 
man can well acquire that improved and refined 
underftanding, which a few men fometitnes 
poffefs in a more civilized date. Though in a 
rude fociety there is a good deal of variety in the 
occupations of every individual, there is not a 
great deal in thole of the whole fociety. Every 
man does, or is capable of doing, alinod every 
thing which any other man does, or is capable 
of doing. Every man has a confiderable degree 
of knowledge, ingenuity, and invention j but 
fcarce any man has a great degree. The degree, 
however, which is cotrynonly poflelfed, is gene- 
rally luflicient for conducing the whole fimple 
budnefs of the fociety. In a civilized date, on 
the contrary, though tlfere is little variety in the 
occupations of the greater part of individuals, 
there is an almoft infinite variety in thofe of the 
whole fociety. Thefe varied occupations prefent 
an almoft infinite variety of objects to the con- 
templation of thofe few, who, being attached to 
no particular occupation themfelves, have leifure 
and inclination to examine the occupations of 
other people. The contemplation of fo great a 
variety of objedts necelfarily exercifes their minds 
in endlefs . companions and combinations, and 
renders their underftandings, in an extraordinary 
degree, both acute and comprehenlive. Unlefs 
thofe few, however, happen to be placed in fomjp 
very particular fituations, their great abilities, 
’though honourable to themfelves, may contribute 
Very little to the good government or happjhefs 
of their fociety. ■ Notwichftaiiding the great Ubi-* 
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lities of thofe few, all the nobler parts of the 
human character may be, in a great meafure, 
obliterated and extinguished in the great body of 
the people. 

The education of the common people re- 
quires, perhaps, in a civilized and commercial 
fociety, the attention of the public more than 
that of people of fome rank and fortune. People 
of fome rank and fortune are generally eighteen 
or nineteen years of age before they enter upon 
that particular bufinefs, profeffion, or trade, by 
which they propofe to diftinguilh themfelves in 
the world. They have before that full time to 
acquire, or at leaft to fit themfelves for after- 
wards acquiring, every accomplifhment which 
can recommend them to* the public efteem, or 
render them worthy of it. Their parents or 
guardians are generally fufficienily anxious that 
they flionld be lb accomplilhed, and are, in molt 
cafes, willing enough to lay out the expence 
which is necelFary for that purpofe. If they are 
not always properly educated, it is feldom from 
the want of expence laid out upon their educa- 
tion} but from the improper application of that 
expence. It is feldom from the want of mailers } 
but from the negligence and incapacity of the 
mailers who are to be had, and from the dif- 
ficulty, or rather from the impofiibility which 
there is, in the prefent Rate of things, of finding 
a™: better. The employments too in which 
people of fome rank or fortune fpend the greater 
part|pf their lives, are not, like thofe of the 
comjnon people, Ample and uniform. They are 

almoft 
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* ° y ® K almoft all of them extremely complicated, and 
w—yw fuch as exercife the head more than the hands. 
The underftandings of thofe who are engaged in 
fuch employments can leldom grow torpid for 
want of exercife. The employments of people of 
fome rank and fortune, befides, are feldom fuch 
as harafs them from morning to night. They 
generally have a good deal of leifure, during 
which they may perfect themfelves in every branch 
either of ufeful or ornamental knowledge of which 
they may have laid the foundation, or for which 
they may have acquired fome tafte in the earlier 
part of life. 

It is otherwife with the common people. They 
have little time to fpare for education. Their 
parents can fcarce afford to maintain them even 
in infancy. As foon as they are able to work, 
they mult apply to fome trade by which they can 
earn their fubfiftence. That trade too is gene- 
rally fo Ample and uniform as to give little exer- 
cife to the underllanding } while, at the fame 
time, their labour is both fo conftant and fo 
fevere, that it leaves them little leifure and lefs 
inclination to apply to, or even to think of any 
thing elfe. 

But though the common people cannot, in 
any civilized fociety, be fo well inftru&ed as 
people of fome rank and fortune, the moft 
effential parts of education, however, to re^., 
.write, and account, can be acquired at fo earif a 
period of life, that the greater part even of mofe 
who are to be bred to the loweft occupaions, 
have time to acquire them before they din be 

empWcd 
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employed in thofe occupations. For a very fmail c H A 
expence the public can facilitate, can encourage, 
and can even impofe upon aiinoft the whole body 
of the people, the neceility of acquiring thofe 
moft eflential parts of education. 

The public can facilitate this acquifition by 
eftablilhing in every parifli or diftrid a little 
fchool, where children may be taught for a re- 
ward fo moderate, that even a common labourer 
may afford it; the matter being partly, but not 
wholly paid by the public; becaufe, if he was 
wholly, or even principally paid by it, he would 
foon learn to neglect his bufinefs. In Scotland 
the eflablifhment of fuch parifh fehools has taught 
almoft the whole common people to read, and a 
very great proportion of* them to write and ac- 
count. In England the eftablilhment of charity 
fehools has had an e fled of the fame kind, though 
not fo univerfally, becaufe the eftablilhment is 
not fo univerfal. If in thofe little fehools the 
books, by which the children are taught to read, 
were a little more inftrudive than they com- 
monly are : and if, inftead of a little fmartering 
of Latin, which the children of the common 
people are fometimes taught there, and which 
can fcarce ever be of any ule to them ; they were 
inftruded in the elementary parts of geometry and 
mechanics, the literary education of this rank of 
people would perhaps be as complete as it can be. 

tere is fcarce a common trade which does not 
attVd fome opportunities of applying to it the 
principles of geometry and mechanics, and which 
voigfd not therefore gradually exercife and im- 
prove 
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boo k prove the common people in thofe principles, the 
^ « neceflarv introduction to the moft fublime as well 
as to the moft ui'cful fciences. 


The public can encourage the acquifition of 
thole moft effential parts of education by giving 
fmall premiums, and little badges of diftindtion, 
to the children of the common people who excel 
in them. 

The public can impofeupon almoft the whole 
body of the people the necelTity of acquiring 
thofe moft cfl'ential parts of education, by obliging 
every man to .undergo an examination or proba- 
tion in them before he ran obtain the freedom in 


any corporation, or be allowed to let up any trade 
cither in a village or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the ac- 
quilition of their military and gymnaftic exer- 
cifes, by encouraging it, and even by impofing 
upon the whole body of the people the neceffity 
of learning thofe exercifes, that the Greek and 
Roman republics* maintained the martial fpirit 
of their refpedtivc citizens. They facilitated the 
acquifition of thofe exercifes by appointing a 
certain place for learning and pra&ifwg them, 
and by granting to certain mailers the privilege 
of teaching in that place. Thofe qiafters do not 
appear to have had either falaries or exclufive 
privileges of any kind. Their reward confifted 


altogether in what they got from their fcholar# 
and a citizen who had learnt his exercifes in J&e 
jhjblic Gymnafia, had no fort of legal advantage 
! oWr one who had learnt therti privately, /bro* 
vided the latter had learnt them equally ^'elf. 
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Thofe republics encouraged the acquifition of 
thofe exercifes, by bellowing little premiums 
and badges of diftin&ion upon thofe who excel- 
led in them. To have gained a prize in the 
Olympic, lfthmian or Ncmaean games, gave il« 
luHration, not only to the perfon who gained it, 
but to his whole family and kindred. The obli- 
gation which every citizen was under to ferve a 
certain number of years, if called upon, in the 
armies of the republic, fufiiciently impofed the 
nccdlity of learning thofe exercifes, without which 
he could not be fit for that fervice. 

That in the progrefs of improvement the 
practice of military exercifes, unlefs government 
takes proper pains to fupport it, goes gradually 
to decay, and, together with it, the martial fpirit 
of the great body of the people, the example of 
modern Furope diffidently demonftrates. But 
the fecurity of every fociety mud always depend, 
more or lefs, upon the martial fjJirit of the great 
body of the people. In the prefent times, in- 
deed, that martial fpirit alone, and unfupported 
by a well-difciplined Handing army, would not, 
perhaps, be fufficicnt for the defence and fecurity 
of any fociety. But where every citizen had the 
fpirit of a foldier, a fmaller Handing army would 
furely be requifite. That fpirit, belides, would 
neceffarily dimimfli very much the dangers to 
l&erty, whether real or imaginary, which are 
commonly apprehended from a Handing army, 
As\t would very much facilitate the operations 
of tlat army againH a foreign invader, fo it; 
wouja obHruft them as much if unfortunately 
i they 
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tKfey lhould ever be direded againft the conftitti- 
lion of the ftate. 

The ancient inftitutions of Greece and Ronte 
feem to have been much more effedual, for main- 
taining the martial fpirit of the great body of 
the people, than the eftablilhment of what are 
called the militias of modern times. They were 
much more Ample. When they were once efta- 
blifhed, they executed themfclves, and it required 
little or no attention from government to main- 
tain them in the moft perfed vigour. Whereas 
to maintain, even in tolerable execution, the com- 
plex regulations of any. modern militia, requires 
the continual and painful attention of govern- 
ment, without which they are conftantly falling 
into total negled and difufe. The influence, 
befides, of the ancient inftitutions was much 
more univerfal. By means of them the whole 
body of the people was completely inftruded in 
the ufe of arms. Whereas it is but a very fmall 
part of them who can ever be fo inftruded by 
the regulations of any modern militia ; except, 
perhaps, that of Switzerland. But a coward, a 
man incapable either of defending or of revenging 
himfelf, evidently wants one of the moft efifential 
parts of the charader of a man. He is as much 
mutilated and deformed in his mind, as another 
is in his body, who is either deprived of fome of 
its moft effential members, or has loft the ufe rjf 
them.' He is evidently the more wretched &ld 
jniferable of the two ; becauie happinefs ( jjnd 
ihtfery, which refide altogether in the mind, jmuft 
neccffarily depend more upon the healthful of 

unhe^th* 
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Urihealthful, the mutilated or entire ftate of the c ** * ft 
mind, titan upon that of the body. Even though ■ 
the martial fpirit of the people were of no ufe 
towards the defence of the fociety, yet to pre- 
vent that fort of mental mutilation, deformity, 
and wretchednefs, which cowardice neceflarily in- 
volves in it, from fpreading themfelves through 
the great body of the people, would ftill deferve 
the moftferious attention of government, in the 
fame manner as it would deferve its mod ferious 
attention to prevent a leprofy or any other loath- 
fome and offenfive dileale, though neither mortal 
nor dangerous, from fpreading itfclf among them j 
though, perhaps, no other public good might 
refult from fuch attention befides the prevention 
of fo great a public evil. ' 

The fame thing may be faid of the grofs ig- 
norance and ftupidity which, in a civilized fo- 
ciety, feem fo frequently to benumb the under- 
ftandings of all the inferior ranks of people. A 
man without the proper ufe of the intellectual 
faculties of a man, is, *if. poflible, more con- 
temptible than even a coward, and feems to be 
mutilated and deformed in a ftill more effential 
part of the chara&er of human nature. Though 
the ftate was to derive no advantage from the in- 
ftrudion of the inferior ranks of people, it would 
ftill deferve its attention that they fhould not be 
ltogether uninftrufted. The ftate, however, 
dwives no inconfiderable advantage from their 
inlmu&ion. The more they are inftrufted, the 
lefs table they are to the delufions of enthuftaftn 
and Jfuperftition, which, among ignorant nations, 

frequently 
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frequently occafion the moll dreadful diforders. 
An inftrufted and intelligent people befides* are 
always more decent and orderly than an ignorant 
and ftupid one. They feel themfelves, each in- 
dividually, more refpedlable, and more likely to 
obtain the refped of their lawful Superiors, and 
they are therefore more difpofed to refpecl thofe 
fuperiors. They are more difpofed to examine, 
and more capable of feeing through, the intereft- 
ed complaints of faction and fedition, and they 
are, upon that account, lefs apt to be milled into 
any wanton or unneceffary oppofition to the mea- 
fures of government. In free countries, where 
the fafety of government depends very much 
upon the favourable judgment which the people 
may form of its condu^, it mull furely be of the 
highefl importance that they Ihould not be dif- 
pofed to judge ralhly or capricioully concern- 
ing it. 


Article III. 

Of the Expence of the hffitutions for the Injl ruff ion 
of People of all Ages. 

THE inllitutions for the inftruflion of people 
of all ages are chiefly thofe for religious induc- 
tion. This is a fpecies of infttii&ion of which 
the object is not fo much to render the people 
good citizens in this world, as to prepare ther^ 
fpr another and a better world in a life to com 1 / /. 

teachers of the do&rine which contains 4ms 
ihl^itififbn, in the fame manner as other leaders, 
may either depend altogether for their fubdft- 
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Cnee upon the voluntary contributions of their 6 H j A p * 
hearers ; or they may derive it from fome other v — y — J 
fund to which the law of their country may en- 
title them 5 fuch as a landed eftate, a tythe or 
land tax, an eftabliihed falary or ftipend. Their 
exertion, their zeal and induftry, are likely to be 
much greater in the former fituation than in the 
latter. In this refped the teachers of new re- 
ligions have always had a confiderable advan- 
tage in attacking thofe ancient and eftabliihed 
fyftems of which the clergy, repofing themfelves 
upon their benefices, had neglefted to keep up 
the fervour of faith and devotion in the great 
body of the people j aAd having given them- 
felves up to indolence, were become altogether 
incapable of making ayy vigorous exertion in 
defence even of their own eftablifhment. The 
clergy of an eftabliihed and well-endowed reli- 
gion frequently become men of learning and 
elegance, who poffefs all the virtues of gentle- 
men, or which can recomiqend them to the 
efteem of gentlemen ; but they are apt gradually 
to lofe the qualities, both good and bad, which 
gave them authority and influence with the infe- 
rior ranks of people, and which had perhaps been 
the original caufes of the fuccefs and eftablilh- 
ment of their religion. Such a clergy, when 
attacked by a fet of popular and bold, though 
perhaps ftupid and ignorant enthufiafts, feel 
aemfelves as perfettly defencelefs as the indolent, 
e3|minate, and full-fed nations of the fouthem 
.paws of Afia, when they were invaded by th* 
aft'Are, hardy, and hungry Tartars of the North, 
you III. O Such 
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Such & clergy, upon fuch an emergency, have 
commonly no other refource than to call upon 
the civil magiftrate to perfecute, deftroy, or drive 
out their adverfaries, as difturbers of tlje public 
peace. It was thus that the Roman catholic 
clergy called upon the civil magiftrate to perfe- 
cute the proteftants; and the church of Eng- 
land, to perfecute the diffenters; and that in 
general every religious fed, when it has once 
enjoyed for a century or two the fecurity of a 
legal eftabliihmcnt, has found itfelf incapable of 
making any vigorous defence againft any new 
fed which choi'e to attqck its dodrine or difei- 
pline. Upon fuch occafions the advantage in 
point of learning and good writing may fome- 
times be on the fide of the eftablifhed church. 
But the arts of popularity, all the arts of gain- 
ing profelytes, are conftantly on the fide of its 
adverfaries. In England thofe arts have been 
long negleded ' by the well-endowed clergy of 
the eftabiilhed church, and are at prefent chiefly 
cultivated by the diffenters and by the metho- 
difts. The independent provifions, however, 
which in many places have been made for dif- 
ienting teachers, by means of voluntary fub- 
feriptions, of truft rights, and other evafions of 
the law, feem very much to have abated the zeal 
and adivity of thofe teachers. They have many 
of them become very learned, ingenious, and 
rcfpedable men ; but they have in general ceapd 
to be very popular preachers. The metho#ft$, 
without half the learning of the diffenters^ are 
much more in vogue. 

In 
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In the church of Rome, the induftry and zeal c W j A p ? 
of the inferior clergy are kept more alive by the u— y—J 
powerful motive of felf-intereft, than perhaps in 
any eftablilhed proteftant church. T he parochial 
clergy derive, many of them, a very conliderable 
part of their fubfiftence from the voluntary obla- 
tions of the people; a fource of revenue which 
confeftion gives them many opportunities of im- 
proving. The mendicant orders derive their 
whole fubfiftence from fuch oblations. It is 
with them, as with the hufiars and light infantry 
of fome armies; no plunder, no pay. The pa- 
rochial clergy are like tfyofe teachers whofe re- 
ward depends partly upon their falary, and partly 
upon the fees or honoraries which they get from 
their pupils; and thefe ntuft always depend more 
or lefs upon their induftry and reputation. The 
mendicant orders are like thofe teachers whofe 
fubfiftence depends altogether upon their in- 
duftry. They are obliged, therefore, to ufe every 
art which can animate the devotion of the com- 
mon people. The eftablifliment of the two 
great mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. 

Francis, it is- obferved by Machiavel, revived, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the lan- 
guifhing faith and devotion of the catholic 
church. In Roman catholic countries the fpirit 
of devotion is fupported altogether by the monks 

S by the poorer parochial clergy. The great 
itaries of the church, with all the accom- 
ments of gentlemen and men of the world; 
and fometimes with thofe of men of learning, are 
careful enough to maintain the neceffary difei- 
. Or pline 
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B ° v ° K plinc over their inferiors, but feldom give them- 
wy-~ felves any trouble about the inftru&ion of the 
people. 

“ Most of the arts and profeffions in a ftate,” 
fays by far the moft illuftrious philofopher and 
hiftorian of the prefen t age, “ are of fuch a na- 
'* ture, that, while they promote the interefts of 
“ the fociety, they are alfo ufeful or agreeable to 
** fome individuals ; and in that cafe, the con- 
“ ftant rule of the magiftrate, except, perhaps, 
** on the firft introduftion of any art, is, to leave 
w the profeflion to itfelf, and truft its encourage- 
** ment to the individuals who reap the benefit 
* f of it. The artizans, finding their profits to 
ct rife by the favour of their cuftomers, increafe, as 
** much as pofiible, their Ikill and induftry; and 
«* as matters are not difturbed by any injudicious 
« tampering, the commodity is always fure to 
*« be at all times nearly proportioned to the de- 
<f mand. 

“ But there ‘are alfo fome callings, which, 
« though ufeful and even necelfary in a ftate, 
M bring no advantage or pleafure to any indivi- 
ft dual, and the fupreme power is obliged to alter 
ft its conduct with regard to the retainers of thofe 
“ profeffions. It muft give them public encou- 
* { ragement in order to their fubfiftence $ and it 
muft provide againft that negligence to which 
**■ they will naturally be fubjeft, either by annexe 
. " ing particular honours to the profeffion^by 
** eftablilhing a long fubordihation of ranks* and 
** a> ftrift dcpendance, or by fome otheF expe- 
« c dient. The perfons employed in the finances, 
7 “ fleets* 
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« fleets, and magiftracy, are inftances of this or- 
" der of men. 

“ It may naturally be thought, at firft fight, 
" that the ecclefiaftics belong to the firft clafs, 
" and that their encouragement, as well as that 
" of lawyers and phyficians, may fafely be en- 
" trufted to the liberality of individuals, who 
" are attached to their dodrines, and who find 
" benefit or confolation from their fpiritual mi- 
“ niftry and afilftance, Their induftry and vi- 
" gilance will, no doubt, be whetted by fuch an 
“ additional motive ; and their lkill in the pro- 
“ feffion, as well as their addrefs in governing 
* l the minds of the people,* muft receive daily in- 
<f creafe, from their increafing pradice, ftudy, 
" and attention. % 

“ But if we confider the matter more clofely, 
<f we fliall find, that this interefted diligence of 
“ the clergy is what every wife legiflator will 
" ftudy to prevent j becaufe, ifl every religion 
" except the true, it is highly pernicious, and it 
" has even a natural tendency to pervert the true, 
" by infufing into it a ftrong mixture of fuperfti- 
" tion, folly, and delufion. Each ghoftly prac- 
" titioner, in order to render himfelf more pre- 
« cious and facred in the eyes of his retainers, 

will infpire them with the moft violent abhor- 
<( rence of all other feds, and continually en- 
" deavour, by fome novelty, to excite the lan- 
guid devotion of his audience. No regard 
"will be paid to truth, morals, or decency in 
" the doctrines inculcated. Every tenet will be 
" adopted that belt fuits the diforderly affedions 
0 3 "of 
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B 0^0 k «« 0 f t ]j e h uman frame. Cuftomers will be drawn 
u— y—j ” to each conventicle by new induftry and addrefs 
" in pradtifing on the paffions and credulity of 
“ the populace. And in the end, the civil ma- 
" giftr ate will find, that he has dearly paid for 
,c his pretended frugality, in faving a fixed efta- 
“ blifhment for the priefts; and that in reality the 
“ moil decent and advantageous compofition, 
“ which he can make with the fpiritual guides, 
" is to bribe their indolence, by afligning ftated 
<c falarics to their profeflion, and rendering it fu- 
** perflucus for them to be farther adlive, than 
ts merely to prevent their flock from ftraying in 
« quell of new paftures. And in this manner 
“ ecclefiadical ellablifiiments, though commonly 
<{ they arofe at firlt fn?m religious views, prove 
“ in the end advantageous to the political inte- 
“ reft's of fociety.” 

But whatever may have been the good or bad 
effects of the independent provifion of the clergy; 
it has, perhaps, been very fekiom bellowed upon 
them from any view to thole effects. Times of 
violent religious controverfy have generally been 
times of equally violent political faction. Upon 
fuch occafions, each political party has either 
found it, or imagined it, for itsintereft, to league 
itfelf with fome one or other of the contending 
religious fedls. But this could be done only by 
adopting, or at lealt by favouring, the tenets of 
that particular fed. The fedt which had the 
good fortune to be leagued with the conquering 
party, neceflarily fhared in the vidlory of its ally, 
bywfiofe favour and protedli on it was Toon en- 
abled 
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abled in fome. degree to filence and fubdue all 
its adverfaries. Thofe adverfaries had generally 
leagued themfelves with the enemies of the con- 
quering party, and were therefore the enemies of 
that party. The clergy of this particular feet 
having thus become complete matters of the 
field, and their influence and authority with the 
great body of the people being in its high eft 
vigour, they were pov/erful enough to over-awe 
the chiefs and leaders of their own party, and to 
oblige the civil magiftrate to refpedt their opi- 
nions and inclinations. Their firft demand was 
generally, that he fhould filence and fubdue all 
their adverfaries ; and their fecond, that lie fhould 
bellow an independent provifion on themlelves. 
As they had generally contributed a good deal 
to the vidtory, it feemeef not unreasonable that 
they fhould have fome fhare in the fpoil. They 
were weary, befides, of humouring the people, and 
of depending upon their caprice for a fubfiftence. 
In making this demand therefore they confulted 
their own eafe and comfort, Without troubling 
themfelves about the effedt which it might have 
in future times upon the influence and authority 
of their order. The civil magiftrate, who could 
comply with this demand only by giving them 
Something which he would have chofen much ra- 
ther to take, or to keep to himfelf, was feldom 
very forward to grant it. Necefiity, however, 
a|ways forced him to fubmit at laft, though fre- 
quently not till after many delays, evafions, and 
affedted excufes. 

But if politics had never called in the aid of 
religion, had the conquering party never adopted 
O 4 the 
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b oo k the tenets of one feft more than thofe of another, 
when it had gained the viftory, it would pro- 
bably have dealt equally and impartially with all 
the different lefts, and have allowed every man 
to chufe his own prieft and his own religion as 
he thought proper. There would in this cafe, 
no doubt, have been a great multitude of reli- 
gious fefts. Almoft every different congrega- 
tion might probably have made a little feft by 
itl'elf, or have entertained fume peculiar tenets 
of its own. Each teacher would no doubt have 
felt himfelf under the neceflity of making the 
utmolt exertion, and of uling every art both to 
preferve and to increal’e the number of his dif- 
ciples. But as every other teacher would have 
felt himleif under the fame necdfity, the fuccefs 
of no one teacher, or feft of teach a s, could have 
been very great. The interfiled and active zeal 
of religious teach; rj can be dangerous and 
troublefome only where there is, either but one 
feft tolerated in .the fociety, or where the whole 
of a large fociety is divided into two or three 
great fefts ; the teachers of each afting by con- 
cert, and under a regular discipline and fubordi- 
nation. But that zeal mull be altogether inno- 
cent where the fociety is divided into two br 
three hundred, or perhaps into as many thoufand 
fmall fefts, of which no one could be confidcr- 
able enough to difturb the public tranquillity. 
The teachers of each feft, feeing themfelves fyi- 
rounded on all Tides with more adverfarics: than 
friends, would be obliged to learn that cindo# 
and moderation which is fo feldom to be found 
among the teachers of thofe great fefts, whole 

tenets 
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tenets being fupported by the civil magiftraite, c H * 
are held in veneration by almoft all the inha- 
bitants of extenfive kingdoms and empires, and 
who therefore fee nothing round them but fol- 
lowers, difciples, and humble admirers. The 
teachers of each little fed, finding themfrlvcs 
almoft alone, would be obliged to rel'ped thole 
of, almoft every other left, and the conceptions 
which they would mutually find it both conve- 
nient and agreeable to make to one another, 
might in time probably reduce the dbdrine of 
the greater part of them to that pure and ra- 
tional religion, free from every mixture of abfur- 
dity, impofture, or fanaticifm, fuch as wife men 
have in all ages of the world wiihed to fee efta- 
blifhed; but fuch as pofitk e lav/ has perhaps never 
yet eftablifhed, and probably never will eftablifh 
in any country: becaulc, with regard to religion, 
pofitive law always has been, and probably al- 
ways will be, more or lefs influenced by popular 
fuperftition and enthufiafm. This plan of ec- 
clefiaftical government, or more properly of no 
ecclefiaftical government, was what the fed called 
Independents, a fed no doubt of very wild en- 
thufiafls, propofed to eftablifh in England to- 
wards the end of the civil war. If it had been 
eftablifhed, though of a very unphilofophica! 
origin, it would probably by this time have been 
produ&ive of the mod philofophical good tem- 
pfej and moderation with regard to every fort of 
religious principle. It has been eftablifhed in 
Penfylvania, where, though the Quakers happen 
to be the moft numerous, the law in reality fa- 
vours 
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b o^o k yours no one fed more than another, and it is 
there faid to have been produdive of this philo- 
fophical good temper and moderation. 

But though this equality of treatment fhould 
not be produdive of this good temper and mo- 
deration in all, or even in the greater part of the 
religious feds of a particular country; yet pro- 
vided thofe feds were fufilciently numerous, and 
each of them confequently too fmall to difturb 
the public tranquillity, the exceflive zeal of 
each for its particular tenets could not well be 
produdive of any very hurtful effects, but, on 
the contrary, of feveral good ones: and if the 
government was perfectly decided both to let 
them all alone, and to oblige them all to let alone 
one another, there is <. little danger that they 
would not of their own accord fubdivide them- 
fclves fall enough, i'o as loon to become fufficicnt- 
ly numerous. 

In every civilized fociety, iri every fociety 
where the dillindion of ranks has once been com- 
pletely eftablifhed, there have been always two 
different fc hemts or fyilerns of morality current 
at the fame time ; of which the one may be called 
the itrid or auffere ; the other the liberal, or, if 
you will, the. looie fyllem. T he former is ge- 
nerally admired and revered by the common peo- 
ple: the latter is commonly more efteemed and 
adopted by what are called people of falhion. 
The degree of di fa ['.probation with which ye 
ought to mark the vices of levity, the vices which 
are apt to arile from great profperity, and from 
the excefs of gaiety and good humour, feems to 

conftitute 
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conftitute the principal diftin&ion between thofe c H J A p « 
two oppofite fchemes or fyftems. In the liberal 
or loole fyftem, luxury, wanton and even dil- 
orderly mirth, the purfuit of pleafure to fome 
degree of intemperance, the breach of chaftity, 
at leaft in one of the two fexes, &c. provided they 
are not accompanied with grofs indecency, and 
do not lead to f allhood or injuftice, are generally 
"treated with a good deal of indulgence, and are 
eafily either excufed or pardoned altogether. In 
the auftere fyftem, on the contrary, thofe excefles 
arc regarded with the utmoft abhorrence and 
deteftation. The vices of levity are always 
ruinous to the common 'people, and a Tingle 
week’s thoughtlcflneis and difiipation is often 
i'ufficient to undo a poor workman for ever, and 
to drive him through defpair upon committing 
the moft enormous crimes. The wiler and better 
fort of the common people, therefore, have al- 
ways the utmoft abhorrence and derivation of 
fuch excefles, which their expedience tells them 
are fo immediately fatal to people of their condi- 
tion. The diforder and extravagance of feveral 
years, on the contrary, will not always ruin a 
man of fadiion, and people of that rank are very 
apt to conlider the power of indulging in fome 
degree of excefs as one of the advantages of their 
fortune, and the liberty of doing fo without cen- 
fure or reproach, as one of the privileges which, 
belong to their ftation. In people of their own 
ftation, therefore, they regard fuch excefles with 
but a fmall degree of difapprobadon, and cenfure 
them either very flightly or not at all. 

Almost 
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* ° v ° K Almost all religious fefts have begun among 
the common people, from whom they have gene- 
rally drawn their earlieft, as well as their moft 
numerous profelytes. The auftere fyftem of 
morality has, accordingly, been adopted by thofe 
feds almoft conftantly, or with very few excep- 
tions ; for there have been fome. It was the 
fyftem by which they could belt recommend 
themfelves to that order of people to whom they 
firft propofed their plan of reformation upon what 
had been before cftablilhed. Many of them, 
perhaps the greater part of them, have even en- 
deavoured to gain credit by refining upon this 
auftere fyftem, and by carrying it to fome degree 
of folly and extravagance ; and this exceffive 
rigour has frequently recommended them more 
than any thing elfe to the refpeft and veneration 
of the common people. 

A man of rank and fortune is by his Ration 
the diftinguiflie'd member of a great fociety, who 
attend to every -part of his conduct, and who 
thereby oblige him to attend to every part of it 
himfclf. His authority and confideration depend 
very much upon the refpc£t which this fociety 
bears to him. He dare not do any thing which 
would difgrace or diferedit him in it, and he is 
obliged to a very ftrift obfervation of that fpccies 
of morals, whether liberal or auftere, which the 
general confent of this fociety preferibes to per- 
fons of his rank and fortune. A man of low cjon* 
dition, on the contrary, is far from being a diftin- 
gutfhed member of any great fociety. While he 
remains in a country village his conduct may be 

attended 
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attended to, and he may be obliged to attend to chap. 
it himfelf. In this fituation, and in this fitua- *’ 
tion only, he may have what is called a charader 
to lofe. But as foon as he comes into a great 
city, he is funk in obfeurity and darknefs. His 
conduit is obferved and attended to by nobody, 
and he is therefore very likely to negled it him- 
felf, and to abandon himfelf to every fort of low 
profligacy and vice. He never emerges fo ef- 
fedually from this obfeurity, his conduit never 
excites fo much the attention of any refpeitable 
fociety, as by his becoming the member of a 
fmall religious fed. He/rom that moment ac- 
quires a degree of conflderation which he never 
had before. All his brother feitaries are, for the 
credit of the fed, interefted to obferve his con- 
dud, and if he gives occafion to any fcandal, if 
he deviates very much from thofe auftere morals 
which they almoft always require of one another, 
to punilh him by what is always a very fevere 
punilhment, even where no civil efFeds attend it, 
expulfion or excommunication from the fed. In 
little religious feds, accordingly, the morals of 
the common people have been almoft always re- 
markably regular and orderly 5 generally much 
more fo than in the eftablilhed church. The mo- 
rals of thofe little feds, indeed, have frequently 
been rather difagreeably rigorous and unfocial. 

There are two very eafy and efFedual re- 
medies, however, by whofe joint operation the 
ftate might, without violence, corred whatever 
Was unfocial or difagreeably rigorous in the 
morals of all the little feds into which the coun- 
try. was divided. 


The 
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The’ firll of thofe remedies is the' ftudy of 
fcience and philofophy, which the ftate might 
render almoft univerfal among all people of mid- 
dling or more than middling rank and fortune} 
not by giving falaries to teachers in order to make 
them negligent and idle, but by inftituting fome 
fort cf probation, even in the higher and more 
difficult fciences, to be undergone by every per- 
fon before he was permitted to exercife any li- 
beral profeflion, or before he could be received 
as a candidate for any honourable office of trull 
or profit. If the ftate impoied upon this order of 
men the necefiky of learning, it would have no 
occafion to give itfelf any trouble about provid- 
ing them with proper teachers. They would 
foon find better teachers for themfclves than any 
whom the ftate could provide for them. Science 
is the great antidote to the poifon of enthufiafm 
and ft jperftition ; and where all the fuperior ranks 
of people were fecured from it, the inferior ranks 
could not be imftdi expoled to it. 

The fecond of thofe remedies is the frequency 
and gaiety of public diverlions. The ftate, by 
encouraging, that is by giving entire liberty to 
all thofe who for their own intereft would at- 
tempt, without fcandal or indecency, to amufe 
and divert the people by painting, poetry, mufic, 
dancing; by all forts of dramatic reprefentations 
and exhibitions, would eafily diffipate, in the 
greater part of them, that melancholy >and 
gloomy humour which is almoft always the nurfe 
of popular fuperftition and enthufiafm. Public 
diverlions hare always been the objects of dread 

and 
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and hatred, to all the fanatical promoters of thofe chap. 
popular frenzies. The gaiety and good humour 
which thofe diverfions inipire were altogether in- 
confiftent with that temper of mind, which was 
fitted; for their purpofe, or which they could beft 
work upon. Dramatic reprefentations befides, 
frequently expofing their artifices to public ri- 
dicule, and fometimes even to public execra- 
tion, were upon that account, more than all other 
diverfions, the objefts of their peculiar abhor- 
rence. 

In a country where the law favoured the teachers 
of no one religion more than thofe of another, it 
would not benecefiary that any of them fhould have 
any particular or immediate dependency upon the 
fovereign or executive power ; or that he fhould 
have any thing to do, either in appointing, or in 
difmiffing them from their offices. In fuch a 
fituation he would have no occafion to give him- 
felf any concern about them, further than to keep 
the peace among them, in the Tame manner as 
among the reft of his fubjefts; that is, to hinder 
them from perfecting, abufing, or oppreffing 
one another. But it is quite otherwife in coun- 
tries where there is an eftablifhed or governing 
religion. The fovereign can in this cafe never 
befecure, unlefs he has the means of influencing 
in a confiderable degree the greater part of the 
teachers of that religion. 

The clergy of every eftablifhed church con- 
ftitute a great incorporation. They can aft in 
concert, and ptirfue their intereft upon one plan 
and with one fpirir, as much as if they were under 

the 
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the direction of one man ; and they are frequently 
too under fuch dire&ion. Their intereft as an 
incorporated body is never the fame with that of 
the fovereign, and is fometimes dire&ly oppofite 
to it. Their great intereft is to maintain their 
authority with the people ; and this authority 
depends upon the fuppofed certainty and import- 
ance of the whole do&rine which they inculcate, 
and upon the fuppofed neceffity of adopting every 
.part of it with the moft implicit faith, in order 
to avoid eternal mifery. Should the fovereign 
have the imprudence to appear either to deride 
or doubt himfelf of the moft trifling part of their 
doftrine, or from humanity attempt to proteft 
thofe who did either the one or the other, the 
punftilious honour of a clergy who have no fort 
of dependency upon him, is immediately pro- 
voked to profcribe him as a profane perfon, and 
to employ all the terrors of religion in order to 
oblige the people to transfer their allegiance 
to fome more • orthodox and obedient prince. 
Should he oppofe any of their pretenfions or 
ufurpations, the danger is equally great. The 
princes who have dared in this manner to rebel 
againft the church, over and above this crime of 
rebellion, have generally been charged too with 
the additional crime of herefy, notwithftanding 
their folemn proteftations of their faith 1 and 
humble fubmiflion to every tenet which lhe 
thought proper to preferibe to them. Buf the 
authority of religion is fuperior to every other au- 
thority. The fears which it fuggefts conquer all 
other fears. When the authorifed teachers of re- 
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ligion propagate through the great body of the 
people do&rines fubveriivc of the authority of the 
fovereign, it is by violence only, or by the force 
of a ftanding army, that he can maintain his au- 
thority. Even a Handing army cannot in this 
cafe give him any lading fecurity; becaufe if the 
foldiers are not foreigners, which can feldom be 
the cafe, but drawn from the great body of the 
people, which nntft almoft always be the cafe, 
they are likely to be foon corrupted by thofe very 
doftrines. The revolutions which the turbulence 
of the Greek clergy was continually occafioning 
at Conftantinople, as long as the eaftern empire 
fubfifted; the convulfidns which, during the 
courfe of feveral centuries, the turbulence of the 
Roman clergy was continually occafioning in 
every part of Europe, fufficiently demonftrate 
how precarious and infecure muft always be the 
fituation of the fovereign who has no proper 
means of influencing the clergy of the eftabliffied 
and governing religion of his country. 

Articles of faith, as well as all other fpi- 
ritual matters, it is evident enough, are not with- 
in the proper department of a temporal fovereign, 
who, though he may be very well qualified for 
prote&ing, is feldom fuppofed to be fo for in- 
ftrufling the people. With regard to fuch matters, 
therefore, his authority can feldom be fufficient 
to counterbalance the united authority of the 
clergy of the eftabliffied church. The public 
tranquillity, however, and his own fecurity, may 
frequently depend upon the doftrines which they 
may think proper to propagate concerning fuch 
Vol. III. ,, P matters. 
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* ° v ° K matters. As he can feldom direCtly oppofe their 
decifion, therefore, with proper weight and au- 
thority, it is neceffary that he Ihould be able to 
influence it ; and he can influence it only by the 
fears and expectations which he may excite in 
the greater part of the individuals of the order. 
Thofe fears and expectations may confift in the 
fear of deprivation or other punilhment, and in 
the expectation of further preferment. 

In all Chriftian churches the benefices of the 
clergy are a fort of freeholds which they enjoy, 
not during pleafure, but during life, or good 
behaviour. If they held them by a more precari- 
ous tenure, and were'liable to be turned out 
upon every flight difobligation either of the lo- 
vereign or of his minifters, it would perhaps be 
impoffible for them to maintain their authority 
with the people, who would then confidcr them 
as mercenary dependents upon the court, in the 
fincerity of whofe inftruCtions they could no 
longer have any confidence. But Ihould the fo- 
vereign attempt irregularly, and by violence, to 
deprive any number of clergymen of their free- 
holds, on account, perhaps, of their having pro- 
pagated, with more than ordinary zeal, fome 
fadious or {‘editions doCtrine, he would only 
render, by fuch perfecution, both them and fheir 
doCtrine ten times more popular, and thefefore 
ten times more troublefome and dangerous than 
they had been before. Fear is in almoft all cafes 
a wretched inftrument of government, and ought 
in particular never to. be employed againft any 
order of men who have the fmalleft pretentions to 

. independ- 
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independency. To attempt to terrify them, ferves c H j A p * 
only to irritate their bad humour, and to confirm 
them in ah oppofition which more gentle ufage 
perhaps mighteafily induce them, either to foften, 
or to lay afide altogether. The violence ‘which 
the French government ufually employed in order 
to oblige all their parliaments, or fovereign courts 
of juftice, to enregider any unpopular edift, very 
feldom fuccecded. The means commonly em- 
ployed, however, the imprifonment of all the 
refra&ory members, one would think were 
forcible enough. The princes of the houfe of 
Stewart fometimes employed the like means in- 
order to influence feme of the members of the 
parliamentof England; and they generally found 
them equally intraftable» The parliament of 
England is now managed in another manner; 
and a very fmall experiment, which the duke of 
Choifeul made about twelve years ago upon the 
parliament of Paris, demonftrated fufficiently 
that all the parliaments of France might have 
been managed ftill more eafily in the fame manner. 

That experiment was not purfued. For though 
management and perfuafion are always the eafieft 
and the fafeft inftruments of government, as force 
and violence are the word and the mod danger- 
ous, ^yet fuch, it feems, is the natural infolence 
of man, that he almod always difdains to ufe the 
good indrument, except when he cannot or dare 
not. ufe the bad one. The French government 
could and durftufe force, and therefore difdained 
to ufe management and perfuafion. But there 
is no order of men, it appears, I believe, from 
P 2 the 
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* ° v ° K the experience of all ages, upon whom it is fo 
dangerous, or rather fo perfectly ruinous, to em- 
ploy force and violence, as upon the refpeded 
clergy of any eftablifhed church. The rights, 
the privileges; the perfonal liberty of every in- 
dividual ecclefiaftic, who is upon good terms 
with his own order, are, even in the moil de- 
fpotic governments, more refpeded than thofe of 
any other perfon of nearly equal rank and for- 
tune. It is fo in every gradation of defpotifm, 
from that of the gentle and mild government of 
Paris, to that of the violent and furious govern- 
ment of Conftantinople. But though this order 
of men can fcarce ever be forced, they may be 
managed as eafily as any other j and the fecurity 
of the fovereign, as wsll as the public tranquil- 
lity, feems to depend very much upon the means 
which he has of managing them; and thofe 
means feern to confift altogether in the prefer- 
ment which he*has to bellow upon them. 

In the ancient conftitution of the Chriftian 
church, the biihop of each diocefe was eleded by 
the joint votes of the clergy and of the people of 
the epifcopal city. The people did not long re- 
tain their right of eledion; and while they did 
retain it, they almoft always aded under the in- 
fluence of the clergy, who in fuch fpirirual matters 
appeared to be their natural guides. The clergy, 
however, foon grew weary of the trouble of 
managing them, and found it eafier to eled: their 
own bifliops themfelves. The abbot, in the 
fame manner, was eledred by the monks .of the 
monaftery, at leaftin the greater part of abbacies. 

All 
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All the inferior ecclefiaftical benefices compre- chap. 
hended within die dioeefe were collated by the 
bilhop, who beftowed them upon fuch eccleii- 
aftics as he thought proper. All church prefer- 
tnents were in this manner in the difpofal of the 
church. The fovereign, though he might have 
fome indirect influence in thole elections, and 
though it was l'omctimes ufual to afk both his 
confent to cleft, and his approbation of the elec- 
tion, yet had no direft or fulficient means of 
managing the clergy. The ambition of every 
clergyman naturally led him to pay court, not fo 
much to his fovereign, as to his own order, from 
which only he could expeft preferment. 

THROuGttthe greater part of Europe the Pope 
gradually drew to himfelf firft the collation of 
almofl: all bifltoprics and abbacies, or of what 
were called Confiftorial benefices, and afterwards, 
by various machinations and pretences, of the 
greater part of inferior benefices ‘comprehended 
within each dioeefe; little more’being left to the 
bifhop than what was barely neceffary to give 
him a decent authority with his own clergy. By 
this arrangement -the condition of the fovereign 
was ftill worfe than it had been before. The 
clergy of all the different countries of Europe 
were thus formed into a fort of fpiritual army, 
difperfed in different quarters, indeed, but of 
which all the movements and operations could 
now be djrefted by one head, and conduftedi 
upon one uniform plan. The clergy of each 
particular country might be confidered as a par- 
ticular detachment of that army, of which the 
P ^ operation^ 
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operations could eafily be fupported and feconded 
by all the other detachments quartered in the 
different countries round about. Each detach- 
ment was not only independent of the fovereign 
of the country in which it was quartered, and by 
which it was maintained, but dependent upon a 
foreign fovereign, who could at any time turn its 
arms againft the fovereign of that particular 
country, and fupport them by the arms of all the 
other detachments. 

Those arms were the moft formidable that can 
well be imagined. In the ancient ftate of Europe, 
before the cftablilhmerK of arts and manufactures, 
the wealth of the clergy gave them the fame fort 
of influence over the common people, which 
that of the great barons gave them over their re- 
fpeCtive vafials, tenants, and retainers. In the 
great landed eftates, which the miftaken piety 
both of princes, and private perfonshad bellowed 
upon the church, jurifdi&ions were eftablilhed 
of the fame kind' with thofe of the great barons j 
and for the fame reafon. In thofe great landed 
eftates, the clergy, or their bailiffs, could eafily 
keep the peace without the fupport or alfiftance 
either of the king or of any other perfonj and 
neither the king nor any other perfon could keep 
the peace there without the fupport and afflftance 
of the clergy. The jurifdi&ions of the clergy, 
therefore, in their particular baronies or manors, 
were equally independent, and equally exclufive 
iff the: authority of the king's courts, as thofe of 
tbe'great temporal lords. The tenants of the 
lletgy were, like thofe of the great barons, almoft 

all 
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all tenants at will, entirely dependent upon their 
immediate lords, and therefore liable to be called 
out at pleafure, in order to fight in any quarrel 
in which the clergy might think proper to engage 
them. Over and above the rents of thofe eftates, 
the clergy poflefTed, in the tythes, a very large 
portion of the rents of all the other eftates in 
every kingdom of Europe. The revenues arifing 
from both thofe fpecies of rents were, the greater 
part of them, paid in kind, in corn, wine, cattle, 
poultry, &c. The quantity exceeded greatly 
what the clergy could themfelves confume 5 and 
there were neither arts not manufa&ures for the 
produce of which they could exchange the fur- 
plus. The clergy could derive advantage from 
this immenfe furplus in no ocher way than by em- 
ploying it, as the great barons employed the like 
furplus of their revenues, in the moft profufc 
hofpitality, and in the moft extenfive charity. 
Both the hofpitality and the charity of the ancient 
clergy, accordingly, are faid tb have been very 
great. They not only maintained almoft the 
whole poor of every kingdom, but many knights 
and gentlemen had frequently no other means of 
fubfiftence than by travelling about from mona- 
ftery to monaftery, under pretence of devotion, 
but in reality to enjoy the hofpitality of the clergy. 
The retainers of fome particular prelates were 
often as numerous as thofe of the greateft lay- 
lords j and the retainers of all the clergy taken 
together were, perhaps, more numerous than 
thofe of all the lay-lords. There was always 
much more uiiion among the clergy than among 
P 4 the 
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b om k the lay-lords, The former were under a regular 

i -r^y. j difcipline and fubordination to the papal autho- 
rity. The latter were under no regular difcipline 
or fubordination, but almoft always equally 
jealous of one another, and of the king. Though 
the tenants and retainers of the clergy, there- 
fore, had both together been lefs numerous than 
thofe of the great lay lords, and their tenants 
were probably much lefs numerous, yet their 
union would have rendered them more formi- 
dable. The hofpitality and charity of the clergy 
too, not only gave them the command of a great 
temporal force, but increafed very much the 
weight of their fpiritual weapons. Thofe virtues 
procured them the highefl refped and veneration 
among all the inferior rtinks of people, of whom 
many were conftantly, and almoft all occafional- 
ly, fed by them. Every thing belonging or re- 
lated to lb popular an order, its poiTeflions, its 
privileges, its 'dodrines, neceflarily appeared 
facred in the eyes of the common people, and 
every violation of them, whether real or pre- 
tended, the highefl: ad of facrilegious wickednefs 
and profanenefs. In this ftate of things, if the 
fovereign frequently found it difficult to refill: the 
confederacy of a few of the great nobility, we 
cannot wonder that he Ihould find it ftill more 
fi> to refill: the united force of the clergy of his 
own dominions, fupparted by that of the clergy , 
of all the neighbouring dominions. In fuch cif- 
cumftances the wonder is,, not that he was fome* 
tiipes, obliged to yi?ld, fiut that he evefwasable 
tqrefift, v : 

Th* 
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The privileges of the clergy in thofe ancient 
times (which to us who live in the prefent times 
appear the mod abfurtl), their total exemption 
from the fecular jurifdi&ion, for example, or 
what in England was called the benefit of clergy; 
were the natural or rather the necefiary confe- 
quences of this date of things. How dangerous 
mud it have been for the fovereign to attempt 
to punilh a clergyman for any crime whatever, if 
his own order were difpofed to protect him, and 
to reprefent either the proof as infufficient for 
convidting fo holy a man, or the punilhment as 
too fevere to be inflided upon one whofe perfon 
had been rendered facred by religion ? The fo- 
vereign could, in fuch circumilances, do no 
better than leave him to be tried by the ecclefi- 
aftical courts, who, for the honour of their own 
order, were interefted to reftrain, as much as 
poflible, every member of it from committing 
enormous crimes, or even from giving occafion 
to fuch grofs fcandal as might difguft the minds 
of thp people. 

In the date in which things were through the 
greater part of Europe during the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for fome 
time both before and after that period, the con- 
ftitution of the church of Rome may be con- 
fidercd as the mod formidable combination that 
ever was formed agajnd the authority and fecu- 
rjty.of civil government, as well as againft the 
liberty* reafon, and happinefs of mankind, which 
can ftourrflj only where civil government is able 
tq protect them. In that conditution the groffeft 

delufions 
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K delufi’ons of fuperftition were fupported in fuch a 
manner by the private interelts of fo great a 
number of people as put them out of all danger 
from anyalfault of human reafon : becaufe though 
human reafon might perhaps have been able to 
unveil, even to the eyes of the common people, 
fome of the delufions of fuperftition j it could 
never have diffolved the ties of private intereft. 
Had this conftitution been attacked by no other 
enemies but the feeble efforts of human reafon, it 
muff have endured for ever. But that immenfe 
and well-built fabric, which all the wifdom and 
virtue of man could newer have fhaken, much lefs 
have overturned, was by the natural courfe of 
things, firff weakened, and afterwards in part 
deftroyed, and is now likely, in the courfe of a 
few centuries more, perhaps, to crumble into 
ruins altogether. 

The gradual .improvements of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, the fame caufes which 
deftroyed the power of the great barons, deftroyed 
in the fame manner, through the greater part of 
Europe, the whole temporal power of the clergy. 
In the produce of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, the clergy, like the great barons, found 
fomething for which they could exchange their 
rude produce, and thereby difeovered the means 
of fpending their whole revenues upon their own 
perfons, without giving any confiderable lharei of 
them to other people. Their charity became 
gradually lefs extenfive, their hofpitality lefs 
liberal or lefs profufe. Their retainers became 
cpnfequently lefs numerous, and by degrees 
a dwindled 
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dwindled away altogether. The clergy too, like c 
the great, barons, wilhed to get a better rent from 
their landed eftates, in order to fpqnd it, in the 
lame manner, upon the gratification of their own 
private vanity and folly. But this increafe of 
rent could be got only by granting leafes to their 
tenants, who thereby became in a great mcafure 
independent of them. The ties of filtered:, which 
bound the inferior ranks of people to the clergy, 
were in this manner gradually broken and dif* 
folved. They were even broken and diffolved 
fooner than thofe which bound the fame ranks 
of people to the great barons: becaufe the bene- 
fices of the churcli being, the greater part of 
them, much fmaller than the eftates of the great 
barons, the poffeflbr of fcach benefice was much 
fooner able to fpend the whole of its revenue upon 
his own perfon. During the greater part of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the power of 
the great barons was, through the greater part of 
Europe, in full vigour. But the temporal power 
of the clergy, the abfolute command which they 
had once had over the great body of the people, 
was very much decayed. The power of the 
church was by that time very nearly reduced 
through the greater part of Europe to what arofe 
from* her fpiritual authority; and even that fpi- 
rituaT authority was much weakened when it 
ceafed to be fupported by the charity and hofpita- 
lity of the clergy. The inferior ranks of people 
no longer looked upon that order, as they had 
done before, as the comforters of their diftrefs, 
and the relievers of their indigence. On the 

contrary. 
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* ° v ° K contrary, they were provoked and difgufted by 

W yW the vanity, luxury, and expence of the richer 
clergy, who appeared to fpend upon their own 
pleafures what had always before been regarded 
as the patrimony of the poor. 

In this fuuation of things, the. Sovereigns in 
the different ftates of Europe endeavoured to re- 
cover the influence which they had once had in 
the difpofal of the great benefices of the church, 
by procuring to the deans and chapters of each 
diocefe.thereftoration of their ancient right of 
electing the bilhop, and to the monks of each 
abbacy that of electing the abbot. The re-efta- 
blilhing of this ancient^order was the objeft of 
feveral ftatutes enafted in England during the 
courfe of the fourteenth <century, particularly of 
what is called the ftatute of provifors; and of the 
Pragmatic fan&ion eftablilhed in France in the 
fifteenth cenrury. In order to render the ele&ion 
valid, it was nectflary that the fovereign fhould 
both confent to it before-hand, and afterwards 
approve of the perfon ekfted j and though the 
eledion was ftill fuppofed to be free, he had, 
however, all the indired means which his fitua- 
tion neccflarily afforded him, of influencing the 
clergy in his own dominions. Other regulations 
of a fimilar tendency were eftablifhed in other 
parts of Europe. But the power of the pope in 
the collation of the great benefices of the church 
feems, before the reformation, to have been no- 
where fo cffcdually and fo univerfally reftrained 
as in France and England. The Concordat. 
afterwards, in the fifteenth century, gave to the 

kings 
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kings of France the abfolute right of prefenting c H j A p * 
to all the great, or what are called the confifto- uy j 
rial benefices of the Gallican church. 

Since the eftablifhment of the Pragmatic 
fanftion and of the Concordat, the clergy of 
France have in general Ihown lefs refpeft to the 
decrees of the papal court than the clergy of any 
other catholic country. In all the difputes which, 
their fovereign has had with the pope, they have 
almoft conftantly taken party with the former. 

This independency of the clergy of France upon 
the court of Rome, feems to be principal y 
founded upon the Pragipatic fan&ion and the 
Concordat. In the earlier periods of the mo- 
narchy, the clergy of France appear to have been 
as much devoted to the pbpe as thofe of any other 
country. When Robert the i’econd prince of 
the Capetian race, was moft unjuftly excom- 
municated by the court of Rome, his own fer- 
vants, it is laid, threw the victuals which came 
from his table to the dogs, and refufed to tafte 
any thing themfelves which had been polluted 
by the contact of a perfon in his fituation. They 
were taught to do fo, it may very fafely be pre- 
fumed, by the clergy of his own dominions. 

The claim of collating to the great benefices 
of the church, a claim in defence of which the 
court of Rome had frequently lhaken, and fome- 
times overturned the thrones of fome of the 
greateft fovereigns in Chriftendom, was in this 
manner either reftrained or modified, or given 
up altogether, in many different parts of Europe, 
even before the time of the reformation. As the 

clergy 
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clergy had now lefs influence over the people, lb 
the date had more influence over the clergy. 
The clergy therefore had both lefs power and 
lefs inclination to difturb the ftate. 

The authority of the church of Rome was in 
this ftate of declenfion, when the difputes which 
gave birth to the reformation, began in Germany, 
and foon fpread themfelves through every part of 
Europe. The new doftrines were every where 
received with a high degree of popular favour. 
They were propagated with all. that enthufiaftic 
zeal which commonly animates the fpirit of party, 
when it attacks eftablilhed authority. The 
teachers of thofe doftrines, though perhaps in 
other refpetts not more learned than many of the 
divines who defended* the eftablilhed church, 
feem in general to have been better acquainted 
with ecclefiaftical hiftory, and with the origin and 
progrefs of that fyftem of opinions upon which 
the authority of the church was eftablilhed, and 
they had thereby.fome advantage in almoft every 
difpute. The aufterity of their manners gave 
them authority with the common people, who 
contrafted the ftrict regularity of their conduct 
with the diforderly lives of the greater part of 
their own clergy. They pofiefled too in a much 
higher degree than their adyerfaries, all the arts 
of popularity and of gaining prolelytes, arts 
which the lofty and dignified fons of the church 
had long neglected, as being to them in a great 
meafure ufelefs. The reafon of the new doctrines 
recommended them to fome, their novelty to 
many ; the hatred and contempt of the eftablilhed 

clergy 
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clergy to a ftill greater number; but the zealous, 
paffionate,and fanatical, though frequently coarfe 
and ruftic eloquence with which they were al- 
moft every where inculcated, recommended them 
to by far the greateft number. 

The luccefs of the new do&rines was a] mod 
every where fo great, that the princes who at that 
time happened to be on bad terms with the court 
of Rome, were by means of them ealily enabled, 
in their own dominions, to overturn the church, 
which, having loft the refpctt and veneration of 
the inferior ranks of people, could make fcarce 
any refiftance. The court of Rome had difo- 
bliged fome of the fmailer princes in the northern 
parts of Germany, whom it had probably confi- 
dered as too infigniftcan^ to be worth the ma- 
naging. They univerfally, therefore, eftablifhed 
the reformation in their own dominions. The 
tyranny of Chrilliern II. and of Troll archbifliop 
of Upfal, enabled Guftavus Vafa.to expel them 
both from Sweden. The pope favoured the 
tyrant and the archbifliop, and Guftavus Vafa 
found no difficulty in eftablilhing the reformation 
in Sweden. Chriftiern II. was afterwards de- 
pofed from the throne of Denmark, where his 
conduct had rendered him as odious as in Swe- 
den.. The pope, however, was ftill diipofed to 
favour him, and Frederick of Holftein, who had 
mounted the throne in his Head, revenged him- 
felf by following the example of Guftavus Vafa. 
The magiftrates of Berne and Zurich, who had 
no particular quarrel with the pope, eftablilhed 
with great eafe the reformation in their refpeftive 

cantons. 
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K cantons, where j tiff before fome of the clergy had, 
by an impofture fomewhat groffer than ordinary, 
rendered the whole order both odious and con- 
temptible. 

. In this critical fittiation of its affairs, the pa- 
pal court was at fufficient pains to cultivate the 
friendihip of the powerful fovereigns of France 
and Spain, of whom the latter was at that time 
emperor of Germany. With their affiftance it 
was enabled, though not without great difficulty 
and much bloodfhed, either to fupprefs altoge- 
ther, or to obftrud very much the progrefs of the 
reformation in their dominions. It was well 
enough inclined too to be complaifant to the 
king of England. But from the circumftances 
of the times, it could' not be fo without giving 
offence to a dill greater fovereign, Charles V. 
king of Spain and emperor of Germany. Henry 
VIII. accordingly, though he did not embrace 
himfelf the greater part of the doftrines of the 
reformation, was yet enabled, by their general 
prevalence, to fupprefs all the monalteries, and 
to aboliffi the authority of the church of Rome 
in his dominions. That he ffiouid go fo far, 
though he went no further, gave fome fatisfaftion 
to the patrons of the reformation, who having 
got poffeffion of the government in the reign of 
bis fon and fucceffor, completed without any dif- 
ficulty the work which Henry VIII. had begun. 

In fome countries, as in Scotland, where the 
government was weak, unpopular, and not very 
firmly cltablilhed, the reformation was ftrong 
enough to overturn, not only the church, but 

* the 
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the date like wife for attempting to fupport the c H j A p - 
church.- 

Among the followers of the reformation, dif- 
pcrfed in all the different countries of Europe, 
there was no general tribunal, which, like that of 
the court of Rome, or an oecumenical council* 
could fettle all difputes among them, and with 
irrefiflible authority preferibe to all of them the 
precife limits of orthodoxy. When the followers 
of the reformation in one country, therefore* hap- 
pened to differ from their brethren in another, 
as they had no common judge to appeal to, the 
difpute could never be depided j and many fuch 
difputes aroi'e among them. Thofe concerning 
the government of the church, and the right of - 
conferring ecclefiaftical loenefices, were perhaps 
the mod intending to the peace and welfare of 
civil fociety. They gave birth accordingly to 
the two principal parties or fects among the fol- 
lowers of the reformation, the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinidic fefts, the only lefts amorfg them, of which 
the doftrine and difeipline have ever yet been 
edablilhed by law in any part of Europe. 

The followers of Luther, together with what 
is called the church of England, preferved more 
or lefs of the epifcopal government, edablilhed 
fubordination among the clergy, gave the fove- 
reign the difpofal of all the bilhoprics, and 
other confidorial benefices within his dominions, 
and thereby rendered him the real head of the 
church} and without depriving the bilhop of the 
right of collating to the fmaller benefices within 
his diocefe, they, even to thofe benefices, not 
Voi.. Ill, only 
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only admitted, but favoured the right of prefent- 
ation both in the fovereign and in all other lay- 
patrons. This fyftem of church government was 
from the beginning favourable to peace and good 
order, and to fubmifiion to the civil fovereign. 
It has never, accordingly, been the occafion of 
any tumult or civil commotion in any country in 
which it has once been eitablifhed. The church 
of England in particular has always valued her- 
felf, with great reafon, upon the unexceptionable 
loyalty of her principles. Under fuch a govern- 
ment the clergy naturally endeavour to recom- 
mend themfelves to the fovereign, to the court, 
and to the nobility and gentry of the country, 
by whofe influence they chiefly expeiSt to obtain 
preferment. They pay court to thole patrons, 
fometimes, no doubt, by the vileft flattery and 
affentation, but frequently too by cultivating all 

thofe arts which belt deferve, and which are 

« 

therefore moft likely to gain them the efteem of 
people of rank ahd fortune; by their knowledge 
in a!! the different branches of ufcful and orna- 
mental learning, by the decent liberality of their 
manners, by the locial good humour of their 
converfation, and by their avowed contempt of 
thofe ablurd and hypocritical aufterities which 
fanatics inculcate and pretend to pra&ile, in or- 
der to draw upon themfelves the veneration, and 
upon the greater part of men of rank and for- 
tune, who avow that they do not pradtife them, 
the abhorrence of the common people. Such a 
ekrgy, however, while they pay their court in * 
this manner to the higher ranks of life, are very 

apt 
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apt to ncgled altogether the means of maintain- 
ing their influence and authority with the lower. 
They are liftened to, efteemed and refpedcd by 
their fuperiors; but before their inferiors they 
are frequently incapable of defending, effcdually 
and to the convidion of fuch hearers, their owii 
fober and moderate dodrines againft the molt ig- 
norant enthuliaft who chufes to attack tliem. 

The followers of Zuinglius, or more properly 
thofe of Calvin, on the contrary, bellowed upon 
the people of each parilh, whenever the church 
became vacant, the right of eleding their owrt 
pallor j and eftablilhed at she fame time the molt 
perfed equality among the clergy. The former* 
part of this inftitution, as long as it remained in 
vigour, fecins to have been produdive of nothing 
but diforder and confulion, and to have tended 
equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy 
and of the people. The latter pa^rt feems never 
to have had any effeds but what were perfedly 
agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parilh preferved 
the right of eleding their own pallors, they aded 
almoft always under the influence of the clergy* 
and generally of the moll fadious and fanatical 
of the order. The clergy, in order to preferve 
their influence in thole popular eledions, be- 
came, or affeded to become, many of them, fa- 
natics themfelves, encouraged fanaticifm among 
the people, and gave the preference almoft al- 
ways to the moft fanatical candidate. So fmall 
a mattef as the appointment of a parilh prieft 
occasioned almoft always a violent eonteft, not 
Q^2 only 
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only in one pari Hi, but in all the neighbouring 
parifhes, who feldom failed to take part in the 
quarrel. When the pari fh happened to he firu- 
ated in a great city, it divided ail the inhabitants 
into two parties ; and when that city happened 
either to conditute itfelf a little republic, or to 
be the head and capital of a littie republic, as 
is the cafe with many of the confiderable cities 
in Switzerland and Holland, every paltry difpute 
of this kind, over and above exafperaring the 
animofity of all their other factions, threatened 
to leave behind it both a new fchifin in the 
church, and a new faction in the date. In thofe 
fmall republics, therefore, the magidrate very 
loon found it necedary, for the dike of preferv- 
ing the public peace, to affume to himfelf the 
right of prefenting to all vacant benefices. In 
Scotland, rhe mod extenfive country in wliich 
this prelbyterjan form of church government 
has ever been edablilhed, the rights of patronage 
were in effect abolilhed by the aft which efta- 
blilhed prelbvtcry in the beginning of the reign 
■ of William III. That aft at lead put it in the 
power of certain claffes of people in each parifh, 
to purchafe, for a very fmall price, the right of 
clefting their own paftor. The conditution 
which this aft edablilhed was allowed to fubfift 
for about two and twenty years, but was abolifh- 
ed by the 10th of queen Anne, ch. 12. on ac- 
count of the confufions and dilbrdtrs which this 
. ■ more popular mode of eleftion had almoft every 
where occafioned. In fo extenfive a country as 
Scotland, however, a tumult in a remote parilh was 

not 
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not fo likely to give difturbance to government, c H j A 
as in a iinaller ftate. The ioth of queen Anne 
reftored the rights of patronage. But though 
in Scotland the law gives the benefice without 
any exception to the perfon prefented by the pa- 
tron; yet the church requires fometimes (fc^. ibe 
has not in this refped been very uniform in her 
decifions) a certain concurrence of the people, 
before flie will confer upon the prefentee what 
is called the cure of fouls, or the ecclefiaftical 
jurifdidion in the parifh. She fometimes at 
lead, from an affeded concern for the peace of 
the parifh, delays the fett^ement till this concur- 
rence can be procured. The private tampering 
of fomc of the neighbouring clergy, fometimes 
to procure, but more frequently to prevent this 
concurrence, and the popular arts which they 
cultivate in order to enable them upon luch oc- 
fions to tamper more effedually, are perhaps 
the caufes which principally keep up whatever 
remains of the old fanatical fpifit, either in the 
clergy or in the people of Scotland. 

The equality which the prefbyterian form of 
church government eftabli flies among the clergy, 
confifls, firft, in the equality of authority or ec- 
clefiaftical jurisdiction ; and, iecondly, in the 
equality of benefice. In all prefbyterian churches 
the equality of authority is perfed; that of be- 
nefice is not fo. The difference, however, be- 
tween oqe benefice and another, is fcldom fo 
ponftderable as commonly to tempt the pofleffpr 
even, of the fmall one to pay court to his patron, 
by , the vj,le arts of flattery and aflentation, in 
0,3 order 
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b O y O k order to get a better. In all the prefbyterian 
churches, where the rights of patronage are tho- 
roughly eftablifhcd, it is by nobler and better 
arts that the eftabliihed clergy in general endea- 
vour to gain the favour of their fuperiorsj by 
theirilearning, by the irreproachable regularity 
of their life, and by the faithful and diligent dif- 
charge of their duty. Their patrons even fre- 
quently complain of the independency of their 
fpirit, which they are apt to conftrue into ingra- 
titude for part favours, but which at Word, per- 
haps, is fcldom any more than that indifference 
which naturally ariles from the confcioufncl's that 
no further favours of the kind are ever to be ex- 
pected. There is fcarce perhaps to be found any 
where in Europe a more learned, decent, inde- 
pendent, and refpeCcable fet of men, than the 
greater part of the preibyterian clergy of Hol- 
land, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland. 

Where the church benefices are all nearly 
equal, none of them can be very great, and this 
mediocrity of benefice, though it may no doubt 
be carried too far, has, however, fome very agree- 
able effeCts. Nothing but the mod; exemplary 
morals can give dignity to a man of fmall For- 
tune. The vices of levity and vanity ncceffarily 
fender him ridiculous, and are, befides, almoft as 
ruinous to him as they are to the common people. 
In his own conduCt, therefore, he is obliged to 
follow that fyftem of morals which the common 
people refpeCt the mod. He gains their efteem 
and affeCtion by that plan of life' which fiis own 
intereft and fituation -would lead him to follow. 

The 
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The common people look upon him with that c H j A p * 
kindnefs with which we naturally regard one who 
approaches fomewhat to our own condition, but 
who, we think, ought to be in a higher. Their 
kindnefs naturally provokes his kindnefs. He 
becomes careful to inltruft them, and attentive 
to affift and relieve them. He does not even 
defpife the prejudices of people who are difpofed 
to be fo favourable to him, and never treats them 
with thole contemptuous and arrogant airs which 
we fo often meet with in the proud dignitaries of* 
opulent and well endowed churches. The pref- 
byterian clergy, accordingly, have more influence 
over the minds of the common people than per- 
haps the clergy of any other eftablifhed church. 

It is accordingly in preibyterian countries only 
that we ever And the common people converted, 
without perfection, completely, and almoft to a 
man, to the eliablifhcd church. 

In countries where church benefices are the 
greater part of them very moderate, a chair in a 
univerfity is generally a better eftabliihment than 
a church benefice. The univerfities have, in this 
cafe, the picking and chufing of their members 
from all the churchmen of the country, who, in 
every country, conftiture by far the inoft nume- 
rous clafs of men of letters. Where church be- 
nefices, on the contrary, are many of tl\em very 
confiderable, the church naturally draws from 
the univerfities the greater part of their eminent 
men of letters ; who generally find fome patron 
who does himfelf honour by procuring them 
church preferment. In the former fituation we 
Q.4 are 
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B ° v ° K are likely to find the univerfities filled with the 
moft eminent men of letters that are to be found 
in the country. In the latter we are likely to 
find few eminent men among them, and thofe 
few among the youngeft members of the fociety, 
who are likely too to be drained away from ir, 
before they can have acquired experience and 
knowledge enough to be of much ufe to it. It 
is obferved by Mr. de Voltaire, that father Porree, 
a jefuit of no great eminence in the republic of 
letters, was the only profeflbr they had ever had 
in France whofe works were worth the reading. 
In a country which has produced fo many emi- 
nent men of letters, it muff appear fomewhat An- 
gular, that fcarcc one of them Ihould have been 
a profeflbr in a univei fity . The famous Gaffendi 
was, in the beginning of his life, a profeflbr in 
the univeriity of Aix. Upon the fit It dawning 
of his genius, it was reprefen ted to him, that by 
going into the church he could eafily find a much 
more quiet and comfortable iubfiltence, as well 
as a better .fituation for purfuing his ftudics ; and 
he immediately followed the advice. The ob» 
fervation of Mr. de Voltaire may be applied, I 
believe, not only to France, but to all other Ro- 
man catholic countries. We very rarely find, 
in any of them, an eminent man of letters who 
is a profeflbr in a univerfity, except, perhaps, 
in the profeflions of law and phyfic j profeflions 
from which the church is not fo likely to draw 
them.. After the church of Rome, that of Eng- 
land is by far the richeft and bed endowed 
church in Chriftendom. In England, accords 
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.ingly, the church is continually draining the c h^a p. 
univerfities of all their, belt and ableft members; 
and an old college tutor, who is known and dif- 
tinguilhed in Europe as an eminent man of let- 
ters, is as rarely to be found there as in any Ro- 
man catholic country. In Geneva; on the con- 
trary, in the protellant cantons of Switzerland, 
in the proteftant countries of Germany, in Hol- 
land, in Scotland, in Sweden, and Denmark, the 
moft eminent men of letters whom thofe coun- 
tries have produced, have, not all indeed, but the 
far greater part of them, been profeffors in uni- 
verfities. In thofe countries the univerfities are 
continually draining the church of all its moft 
eminent men of letters. 

It may, perhaps, be* worth while to remark, 
that, if we except the poets, a few orators, and 
a few hiftorians, the far greater part of the other 
eminent men of letters, both of Greece and 
Rome, appear to have been either public or pri- 
vate teachers; generally either of philofophy or 
of rhetoric. This remark will be found to 
hold true from the days of Lyfias and liberates, 
of Plato and Ariftotle, down to thofe of Plu- 
tarch and Epiftctus, of Suetonius and Quinti- 
lian. To impofe upon any man the necefiuy of 
teaching, year after year, any particular branch 
offeience, feems, in reality, to be the moft ef- 
fectual method for rendering him completely 
matter of it bimfelf. By being obliged to go 
every year over the fame ground, if he is good 
for, any thing, he neceflarily becomes, in a few 
years, well acquainted with every part of it ; and 

if 
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if upon any particular point he Ihould form too 
hafty an opinion one year, when he comes in the 
courfe of his le&ures to re-confider the fame 
fubjed the year thereafter, he is very likely to 
correct it. As to be a teacher of fcience is cer- 
tainly the natural employment of a mere man of 
letters ; fo is it likewife, perhaps, the education 
which is molt likely to render him a man of folid 
learning and knowledge. The mediocrity of 
church benefices naturally tends to draw the 
greater part of men of letters, in the country 
where it takes place, to the employment in 
which they can be the molt uieful to the public, 
and, at the fame time, to give them the belt edu- 
cation, perhaps, they are capable of receiving. 
It tends to render their learning both as folid as 
pofiible, and as ufcful as poflible. 

The revenue of every eltabliihed church, fuch 
parts of it excepted as may arile from particular 
lands or manors, is a branch, it ought to be 
obferved, of the -general revenue of the Hate, 
which is thus diverted to a purpofe very difier- 
ent from the defence of the Hate. The tythe, 
for example, is a real land-tax, which puts it 
out of the power of the proprietors of land to 
contribute fo largely towards the defence of the 
ftate as they otherwile might be abie to do. The 
rent ofland, however, is, according to fome, the 
foie fund, and, according to others, the princi- 
pal fund, from which, in all great monarchies, 
the- exigencies of the Hate mull be ultimately 
fupplied. The more of this fund, that is given 
to the church, the lefs, it is evident, can be 

fpared 
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fpared to the ftate. It may be kid down as a c 
certain maxim, that, all other things being fup- 
pofed equal, the richer the church, the poorer muft 
neceffarily be, either the fovereign on the one 
hand, or the people on the other ; and, in all 
cafes, the lei's able muft the ftate be to defend 
itfelf. In feveral proteftant countries, particu- 
larly in all the proteftant cantons of Switzerland, 
the revenue which anciently belonged to the 
Roman catholic church, the tythes and church 
lands, has been found a fund fufficient, not only 
to afford competent falaries to the eftablilhed 
clergy, but to defray, with little or no addition, 
all the other expences of the ftate. The tmgi- 
ftrates of the powerful canton of Berne, in par* 
ticular, have accumulated out of the favings 
from this fund a very large fum, fuppofed to 
amount to feveral millions, part of which is de- 
pofited in a public treafure, and part is placed 
at intereft in what are called the public funds 
of the different indebted nations of Europe;, 
chielly in thofe of France and Great Britain. 
What may be the amount of the whole expence 
which the church, either of Berne, or of any 
other proteftant canton, cofts the ftate, I do not 
pretend to know. • By a very exaft account it 
appears, that, in 1755, the whole revenue of the 
clergy of the church of Scotland, including their 
glebe or church lands, and the rent of their 
manfes or dwelling-houfes, eftimated according 
to a reafonable valuation, amounted only to 
ft?, 514I. is. 5d. T T* This very moderate re- 
venue 
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* ° v ° H venue affords a decent fubfiftence to nine hun- 
dred and forty-four minifters. The whole ex- 
pence of the church, including what is oceafion- 
ally laid out for the building and reparation of 
churches, and of the manfes of minifters, cannot 
well be fuppofed to exceed ’eighty or eighty-five 
thouland pounds a-year. The moft opulent 
church in Chriftendom does not maintain better 
the uniformity of faith, the fervour of devotion, 
the fpirit of order, regularity, and auftere morals 
in the great body of the people, than this very 
poorly endowed church of Scotland. All the 
good effects, both civil and religious, which an 
eftablilhed church can be fuppofed to produce, 
are produced by it as completely as by any othen 
The greater, part of the proteftant churches of 
Switzerland, which in general are not better en- 
dowed than the church of Scotland, produce 
thofe effects in a ftill higher degree. In the 
greater part of the proteftant cantons, there is 
not a fingle perfon to be found who does not 
profefs himfelf to be of the eftablilhed church. 
If he profefles himfelf to be of any other, in- 
deed, the law obliges him to leave the canton. 
But fo fevere, or rather indeed fo oppreflive a 
law, could never have been executed in fuch free 
countries, had not the diligence of the clergy 
before-hand converted to the eftablilhed church 
the whole body of the people, with the excep- 
tion of, perhaps, a few individuals only. In 
fome parts of Switzerland, accordingly, where, 
from the accidental union of a proteftant and 

Roman 
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Roman catholic country, the converfion has c ' 
not been fo complete, both religions are not 
only tolerated but eftablifhed by law. 

- The proper performance of every fervice 
feems to require that its pay or recompence 
fhould be, as exactly as poffible, proportioned 
to the nature of the fervice. If any fervice is 
very much under-paid, it is very apt to fuffer 
by the meannefs and incapacity of the greater 
part of thofe who are employed in it. If it is 
very much over-paid, it is apt to fuffer, perhaps, 
ftill more by their negligence and idlencfs. A 
man of a large revenue, whatever may be his 
profeffion, thinks he ought to live like other men 
of large revenues; and to fpend a great part of 
his time in feftivity, in* vanity, and in diflipa- 
tion. But in a clergyman this train of life not 
only confumes the time which ought to be em- 
ployed in the duties of his fundbion, but in the 
eyes of the common people deftroys almoft en- 
tirely that fandbity of character which can alone 
enable him to perform thole duties with proper 
weight and authority. 


PART IV. 

Of the Expence of fupporting the Dignity of the 
■' Sovereign. 

r\VER and above the expences neceflary for 
enabling the fovereign to perform his Seve- 
ral duties, a certain expence is requifite for the 
fupport of his dignity. This expence varies 

both 
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* ° v 0 K both with the different periods of improvement, 
and with the different forms of government. 

In ao opulent and improved fociety, where all 
the different orders of people are growing every 
day more expenfive in their houfes, in their fur- 
niture, in their tables, in their drefs, and in their 
equipage ; it cannot well be expected that the 
fovereign fhould alone hold out againft the fa- 
jfliion. He naturally, therefore, or rather necef- 
farily becomes more expenfive in all thofc dif- 
ferent articles too. His dignity even leems to 
require that he ihould become fo. 

As in point of dignity, a monarch is more 
raifed above his fubje'&s than the chief magi- 
ftrate of any republic is ever fuppofed to be 
above his fellow-citizem. j fo a greater expence 
is neceflary for fupporting that higher dignity. 
We naturally expeft more fplendor in the court 
of a king, than in the manfion- houfe of a doge 
or burgo-mafter. 

• 

Conclusion. 

THE expence of defending the fociety, and 
that of fupporting the dignity of the chief ma- 
giftrate, -are both laid out for the general benefit 
of the whole fociety. It is reafonable, there- 
fore, that they fhould be defrayed by the gene;-* 
ral contribution of the whole fociety, all the 
different members contributing, as nearly as pof- 
fible, in proportion to their refpeftive abilities. 

The expencc of the admin iftration of juft ice 
too, doay, no doubt, be confidered as laid out fof 
the benefit of the whole fociety. There is nor 

impro- 
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impropriety, therefore, in its being defrayed by c H f A 
the general contribution of the whole fociety. 

The perfons, however, who give occafion to this 
expence are thofe wlio, by their injuftice in one 
way or another, make it neceffary to feek redrefs 
or protedion from the courts of juftice. The 
perfons again moft immediately benefited by this 
expence, are thofe whom the courts of juftice 
either reftore to their rights, or maintain in their 
rights. The expence of the adminiftration of 
juftice, therefore, may very properly be defrayed 
by the particular contribution of one or other, 
or both of thofe two different lets of perfons, ac- 
cording as different occafions may require, that 
is, by the fees of court. It cannot be neceffary 
to have recourfe to the ‘general contribution of 
the whole fociety, except for the convidion of 
thofe criminals who have not themfelves any 
eftate or fund fufficient for paying thofe fees. 

Those local or provincial expences of which 
the benefit is local or provincial (what is laid 
out, for example, upon the police of a particular 
town or diftrid) ought to be defrayed by a local 
or provincial revenue, and ought to be no bur- 
den upon the general revenue of the fociety. It 
is unjuft that the whole fociety fhould contribute 
towards an expence of which the benefit is con- 
fined to a pare of the fociety. 

The expence of maintaining good roads and 
communications is, no doubt, beneficial to the 
whole; fociety, and may, therefore, without any 
injuftice, be defrayed by the general contribu- 
7 tion 
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whole foeiety., This expence,hotf - 1 
jcitr,; is moft immediately anddiredtly beneficial 
wbo, travel or carry goc^s from one 
place to another, and to thole who confume fueh 
goods. The turnpike tolls in England, and the 
.fluti es called peages in other countries, lay, it .al- 
together upon thofe two different fets of people, 
and thereby difeharge the general revenue of the 
focietv from a very cohfiderable burden. 

* The expence of the inftitutions for education 
and religious inftruction, is likewife, no doubt, 
beneficial to the whole focicty, and may, there- 
fore, without injuftice, be defrayed by the gene- 
ral contribution of the whole fociety. This bx- 
pence, however, might perhaps with equal pro- 
priety, and even with 'feme advantage, be de- 
frayed altogether by thofe who receive the im- 
mediate benefit of fecit education and ififtruc* 
tion, or by the voluntary contribution of thofe 
who think they have occaiion for either the one 
or the other. 

' When the inftitutions or public works which 
are beneficial to the whole fociety, either cannot 
be maintained altogether, or are not maintained 
altogether by the contribution of fuch particular 
members of the fociety as are molt immediately 
benefited by them, the deficiency, mult in; moft 
cafes be made up by the general contribution of 
the whole fociety. The general revenue Of ^he * 
•fociety, over and above defraying the expenee of 
defending the fociety, and of feppomi^tte’dig* 
nity of the chief magiftrate, muft make-u^for 

the 
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the deficiency of many particular branches of 
revenue. The fources of this general or public 
revenue, I ihall endeavour to explain in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Sources of the general or public Revenue of 
the Society. 

T HE revenue which muft defray, not only 
the expence of defending the focicty and 
of fupporting the dignity of the chief magiftrate, 
but all the other necefiaVy expences of govern- 
ment, for which the conftitution of the ftate has 
not provided any particular revenue, may be 
drawn, either, firft, from fome fund which pecu- 
liarly belongs to the fovereign or commonwealth, 
and which is independent of the revenue of the 
people} or, fecondly, frQm the revenue of the 
people. 


PART I. 

Of the Funds or Sources of Revenue which may pe- 
culiarly belong to the Sovereign or Commonwealth. ' 


*pHE funds or fources of revenue which may 
peculiarly belopg to the fovereign or com- 
monwealth muft confift, either in ftock, or in 
land. 

Vol. III. R Tub 
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The fovereign, like any other owner of ftock, 
may derive a revenue from it, either by employ- 
ing it himfelf, or by lending it. His revenue is 
in the one cafe profit, in the other intereft. 

The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief con- 
fifts in profit. It arifes principally from the milk 
and increafe of his own herds and flocks, of 
■which he himfelf fuperintends the management, 
and is the principal lhepherd or herdfman of his 
own horde or tribe. It is, however, in this ear- 
licft and rudeft ftate of civil government only 
that profit has ever made the principal part of 
the public revenue oPa monarchical ftate. 

Small republics have fometimes derived a 
confiderable revenue from the profit of mercan- 
tile proje&s. The republic of Hamburgh is 
laid to do lo from the profits of a public wine 
cellar and apothecary’s fhop *. The ftate cannot 
be very great of which the fovereign has leifure 
to carry on the trade of a wine merchant or apo- 
thecary. The profit of a public bank has been 
a fource of revenue to more confiderable dates. 
It has been fo not only to Hamburgh, but to 

* See Memoires concernant les Droits & Impolitions en Eu- 
rope: tomei. page 73. This work was compiled by the order 
of the court for the ufe of a commiffion employed for fomc 
years pall in confidering the proper means for reforming the 
finances of France. The account of the French taxes, which 
takes up three volumes in quarto, may be regarded as per- 
fe&ly authentic. That of thofe of other European nations 
was compiled from fuch informations as the French mmiflers 
at the different courts could procure. It is much ihort&yand 
probably not quite fo exaft as that of the French taxes. 

Venice 

J 
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Venice and Amlterdam. A revenue of this kind c H U A p * 
has even by tome people been thought not below 
the attention of fo great an empire as that of 
Great Britain. Reckoning the ordinary di- 
vidend of the bank of England at five and a half 
per cent, and its capital at ten millions feven 
hundred and eighty thoufand pounds, the neat 
annual profit, after paying the expence of ma- 
nagement, mud amount, it is faid, to five hun- 
dred and ninety- two thoufand nine hundred 
pounds. Government, it is pretended, could 
borrow this capital at three per cent, intereft, 
and by taking the management of the bank into 
its own hands, might make a clear profit of two 
hundred and fixty-nine thoufand five hundred 
pounds a year. The orderly, vigilanr, and par- 
fimonious adminiftration of luch ariftocracies as 
thofe of Venice and Amfterdam, is extremely 
proper, it appears from experience, for the ma- 
nagement of a mercantile projeft of this kind. 

But whether fuch a government as that of 
England j which, whatever may be its virtues, 
has never been famous for good ceconomy? 
which, in time of peace, has generally conducted 
itfelf with the flothful and negligent profufion 
that is perhaps natural to monarchies; and in 
time of war* has conftantly afted with all the 
thoughtlefs extravagance that democracies are 
apt to fall into ; cpuld be fafely trufted with the 
management of fuch a project, mult at leaft be a 
good deal more doubtful . 

The poll office is properly a mercantile pro- 
ject, The government advances the expence of 
R 2 eftablilhing 
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eftablifhing the different offices, and of buying ot 
hiring the necefiary horfes or carriages, and is 
repaid with a large profit by the duties upon 
what is carried. It is perhaps the only mercan- 
tile projed which has been fuccefsfully managed 
by, I believe, every fort of government. The 
capital to be advanced is not very confiderable. 
There is no myttery in the bufinefs. The returns 
are not only certain, but immediate. 

Princes, however, have frequently engaged 
in many other mercantile projeds, and have 
been willing, like private perfons, to mend their 
fortunes by becoming adventurers in the com- 
mon branches of trade. They have fcarce ever 
fucceeded. The profufion with which the af- 
fairs of princes are always managed, renders it 
almott impoflible that they fiiould. The agents 
of a prince regard the wealth of their matter as 
inexhauftible; are carelefs at what price they 
buy ; are carelefs at what price they fell 5 are 
carelefs at what expence they tranfport his goods 
from one place to another. Thofe agents fre- 
quently live with the profufion of princes, and 
fometimes too, in fpite of that profufion, and by 
a proper method of making up their accounts, 
acquire the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as 
we are told by Machiavel, that , the agents of 
Lorenzo of Medicis, not a prince of mean abi- 
lities, carried on his trade. The republic of 
Florence was feveral times obliged to pay the 
debt into which their extravagance had involved 
: him. He found it convenient, accordingly, to 
give up the bufinefs of merchant, the bufinefs 

to 
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to which his family had originally owed their c H lf * p * 
fortune, and in the latter part of his life to em- 
ploy both what remained of that fortune, and 
the revenue of the ftate of which he had die dif- 
poial, in projc&s and expences more fuitable to 
his ftation. 

No two charafters feem more inconfiftent than 
thofe of trader and fovercign. If the trading 
fpirit of the Englifh Eaft India company renders 
them very bad fovereigns ; the fpirit of iovereignty 
feems to have rendered them equally bad traders. 

While they were traders only, they managed their 
trade fuccefsfully, and were able to pay from their 
profits a moderate dividend to the proprietors of 
their ftock. Since they became fovereigns, with 
a revenue which, it is faid, was originally more 
than three millions ftefling, they have been 
obliged to beg the extraordinary afliftance of go- 
vernment in order to avoid immediate bank- 
ruptcy. In their former fituation, their fervants 
in India conlidered themfelves as the clerks of 
merchants : In their prefent fituation, thofe fer- 
vants confider themfelves as the minifters of fo- 
vereigns. 

A state may lometimes derive fome part of 
its public revenue from the intereft of money, 
as well as from the profits of ftock. If it has 
amafled a treafure, it may lend a part of that 
treafure, either to foreign ftates, or to its own 
fubjefts. 

The canton of Berne derives a confidcrable 
revenue by lending a part of its treafure to fo- 
reign ftates ; that is, by placing it in the public 
funds of the different indebted nations of Eu- 

, ‘ R 3 r°pc. 
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*q-0 R rope, chiefly in thofe of France and England. 
The fecurity of this revenue muft depend, firft, 
upon the fecurity of the funds in which it is 
placed, or upon the good faith of the govern- 
ment which has the management of them ; and, 
fecondly, upon the certainty or probability of 
the continuance of peace with the debtor na- 
tion. In the cafe of a war, the very firft aft 
of hoftility, on the part of the debtor nation, 
might be the forfeiture of the funds of its 
creditor. This policy of lending money to fo- 
reign ftates is, lb far as I know, peculiar to the 
canton of Berne. 

The city of Hamburgh * has cftablifhed a 
fort of public pawn-fnop, which lends money 
to the fubjefts of the ftate upon pledges at fix 
per cent, intereft. This* - pawn-fhop or Lombard, 
as it is called, affords a revenue, it is pretended, 
to the ftate of a hundred and .fifty thoufand 
crowns, which, at four-and-fixpence the crown, 
amounts to 33,750/. fterling. 

The government of Penfylvania, without amaff- 
ipg any treafure, invented a method of lending, 
not money indeed, but what is equivalent to 
money, to its fubjefts. By advancing to pri- 
vate people, at intereft, and upon land fecurity 
to double the value, paper bills of credit to be 
redeemed fifteen years after their date, and in 
the mean time made transferable from hand, to 
hand like bank notes, and declared by aft of af- 
fembly to be a legal tender in all payments from 
one inhabitant of the province to another, it 

* S<*e Me moires concernant les Droits & Impofitions ea 
tome i. p. 73. 
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raifcd a moderate revenue* which went a con- c R 
fiderable way towards defraying an annual ex- ' — v— J 
pence of about 4,500 /. the whole ordinary ex- 
pence of that frugal and orderly government. 

The fticcefs of an expedient of this kind muft 
have depended upon three different circum- 
ftanccs ; firff, upon the demand for fome other 
inftrument of commerce, be Tides gold and lilver 
money ; or upon the demand for fuch a quantity 
of confumable ftock, as could not be had with- 
out fending abroad the greater part of their gold 
and filver money, in order to purchafe it ; 
fecondly, upon the good credit of the govern- 
ment which made ufe of this expedient ; and, 
thirdly, upon the moderation with which it was 
tiled, the whole value of the paper bills of credit 
never exceeding that of the gold and filver 
money which would have been neceffary for 
carrying on their circulation, had there been no 
paper bills of credit. The fame expedient was 
upon different occasions adopted by feveral other 
American colonies : but, from'want of this mo- 
deration, it produced, in the greater part of 
them, much more diforder than conveniency. 

The unftable and perilhable nature of ftock. 
and credit, however, render them unfit to be 
trailed to, as the principal funds of that fure, 
fteady and permanent revenue, which can alone 
give fecurity and dignity to government. The 
government of no great nation, that was ad- 
vanced beyond the fhepherd ftate, Teems ever to 
have derived the greater part of its public re- 
venue from fuch fources. 

1*4 
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* Land is a fund of a more liable and perma- 
nent nature ; and the rent of public lands, ac- 
cordingly, has been the principal fource of the 
public revenue of many a great nation that 
was much advanced beyond the Ihepherd ftate. 
From the produce or rent of the public lands, 
the ancient republics of Greece and Italy de- 
rived, for a long time, the greater part of that 
revenue which defrayed the neceffary expences 
of the commonwealth. The rent of the crown 
lands conftituted for a long time the greater 
' part of the revenue of the ancient fovereigns of 
Europe. 

War. and the preparation for war, are the 
two circumftances which in modern times occa- 
Jion the greater part of the neceffary expence of 
all great ftates. But in the ancient republics of 
Greece and Italy every citizen was a foldier, 
who both ferved and prepared himfelf for fervicc 
at his own expence. Neither of thole two cir- 
cumftances, therefore, could occafion any Very 
confiderable expence to the ftate. The rent of 
a very moderate landed eftate might be fully 
iufficient for defraying all the other neceffary ex- 
pences of government. 

• In the ancient monarchies of Europe, the 
manners and cuftoms of the times fufficiently 
prepared the great body of the people for war ; 
and when they took the field, they were, by the 
Condition of their feudal tenures, to be main- 
tained, either at their own expence, or at that 
of: their immediate lords, without bringing any 
new charge upon the fovereign. The other ex- 

: pence? 
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pcnccs of government were, the greater part of CH j* p « 
them, very moderate. The adminiftration of 
juftice, it has been lhown, inftead of being a 
caufe of expence, was a fource of revenue. The 
labour of the country people, for three days 
before and for three days after harveft, was 
thought a fund fufficient for making and main- 
taining all the bridges, highways, and other 
public works which the commerce of the coun- 
try was fuppofed to require. In thofe days the 
principal expence of the fovereign feems to have 
confifted in the maintenance of his own family 
and houlhold. The officers of his houffiold, ac- 
cordingly, were then the »great officers of ftate. 

The lord treafurer received his rents. The lord 
fteward and lord chamberlain looked after the 
expence of his family- The care of his {tables 
was committed to the lord conftableand the lord 
ma Ihal. His houfes were all built in the form 
of cattles, and feem to have been the principal 
forcreffes which he poffeffed. The keepers of 
thole houfes or cattles might be confidered as a 
fort of military governors. They feem to have 
been the only military officers whom it was 
neceffary to maintain in time of peace. In thefe 
circumftances the rent of a great landed eftate 
might, upon ordinary occafions, very well de- 
fray all the neceffary expences of government. 

In the prefent ftate of the greater part of the 
civilized monarchies of Europe, the rent of all 
the lands in the country, managed as they pro- 
bably would be if they fill belonged to one pro- 
prietor, would fcarce perhaps amount to the or- 
dinary 
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* 0 K dinary revenue which they levy upon the people 
even in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue 
of Great Britain, for example, including not 
only what is necefiary for defraying the current 
expence of the year, but for paying the intereft 
of the public debts, and for finking a part of 
the capital of thofe debts, amounts to upwards 
of ten millions a year. But the land- tax, at four 
findings in the pound, falls fliort of two mil- 
lions'a year. This land tax, as it is called, 
however, is fuppofed to be one- fifth, not only 
of the rent of all the land, but of that of all the 
houfes, and of the intereft of all the capital flock 
of Great Britain, that, part of it only excepted 
which is either lent to the public, or employed 
as farming flock in the cultivation of land. A 
very confiderable part of the produce of this tax 
ariles from the rent of houfes, and the intereft 
of capital flock. The land-tax of the city of 
London, for example, at four fliillings in the 
pound, amounts to 123,399/. &s. 7 d. That of 
the city of Weftminfter, to 63,092/. is. 5 </, 
That of the palaces of Whitehall and St. James’s, 
to 30,754/. 6s. 3d. A certain proportion of the 
land-tax is in the fame manner afiefied upon all 
the other cities and towns corporate in the king- 
dom, and arifes almoil altogether, either from 
the rent of houfes, cr from what is fuppofed to 
be the intereft of trading and capital flocks 
According to the eftimation, therefore, by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land-tax, the whole 
mai's of revenue arifing from the rent of all the 
lands, from that of all the houfes, and from the 

intereft 
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intereft of all the capital ftock, that part, of it c ha p. 
only excepted which is either lent to the pub- 
lie, or employed in the cultivation of land, 
does not exceed ten millions fterling a year, the 
ordinary revenue which government levies upon 
the people even in peaceable times. The efti- 
mation by which Great Britain is rated to the 
land-tax is, no doubt, taking the whole king- 
dom at an average, very much below the real 
value} though in feveral particular counties and 
diftridb it is faid to be nearly equal to that 
value. The rent of the lands alone, exclufivc 
of that of houfes, and of the intereft of ftock, 
has by many people bec;n eftimated at twenty 
millions, an eftimation made in a great meafure 
at random, and which, I apprehend, is as likely 
to be above as below the truth. But if the 
lands of Great Britain, in the prefent ftate of 
their cultivation, do not afford a rent of more 
than twenty millions a year, they could not well 
afford the half, mod probably not the fourth 
part of that rent, if they all belonged to a lingle 
proprietor, and were put under the negligent, 
expenfive, and oppreflive management of his 
faftors and agents. The crown lands of Great 
Britain do not at prefent afford the fourth part 
of the rent, which could probably be drawn 
from them if they were the property of private 
perfons. If the crown lands were more ex- 
tenfive, it is probable, they would be ftill worle 
managed. 

The revenue which the great body of the 
people derives from land is in proportion, not 

to 
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? ° v ° K to the rent, but to the produce of- the land. 
The whole annual produce of the land of every 
• country, if we except what is referved for feed, 
is either annually confumed by the great body 
of the people, or exchanged for fomething elfe 
that is confumed by them. Whatever keeps 
down the produce of the land below what it 
would otherwife rife to, keeps down the revenue 
of the great body of the people, ftill more than 
it does that of the proprietors of land. The 
rent of land, that portion of the produce which 
belongs to the proprietors, is fcarce anywhere 
in Great Britain fuppofed to be more than a 
third part of the whole produce. If the land, 
which in one Hate of cultivation affords a rent 
of ten millions fterling a year, would in another 
afford a rent of twenty millions ; the rent being, 
in both cafes, fuppofed a third part of the pro- 
duce; the revenue of the proprietors would be 
lefs than it otherwife might be by ten millions 
a year only; but the revenue of the great body 
of the people would be lefs than it otherwife 
might be by thirty millions a year, deducing 
only what would be neceffary for feed. The 
population of the country would be lefs by the 
number of people which thirty millions a year, 
dedu&ing always the feed, could maintain, ac- 
cording to the particular mode of living and 
expence which might take place in the different 
ranks of men among whom the remainder \yas 
diftributed. 

Though there is not at prefent, in Europe, 
any civilized (late of any kind which derives the 
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greater part of its public revenue from the rent ©"H.a- 4* 
of lands which are the property of the ftate j yet, 
in all the great monarchies of Europe, there are 
ftill many large trafts of land which belong to 
the crown. They are generally foreft; and 
fometimes foreft where, after travelling feveral 
miles, you will i’carce find a (ingle tree; a mere 
wafte and lofs of country in reipedt both of pro- 
duce and population. In every great monarchy 
of Europe the fide of the crown lands would 
produce a very large fum of money, which, if 
applied to the payment of the public debts, 
would deliver from mortgage a much greater 
revenue than any which thofe lands have ever 
afforded to the crown. In countries where 
lands, improved and cultivated very highly, and 
yielding at the tijne of fale as great a rent as can 
eafiily be got from them, commonly fell at thirty 
years purchafe; the unimproved, uncultivated, 
and low-rented crown lands might well be ex- 
pected to fell at forty, fifty, or iixty years pur- 
chafe. The crown might immediately enjoy 
the revenue which this great price would redeem 
from mortgage. In the com fe of a few years 
it would probably enjoy another revenue. When 
the crown lands had become private property, 
they would, in the courfe of a few years, be- 
come well-improved and well -cultivated. The 
increafe of their produce would increafe the po- 
pulation of the country, by augmenting the re- 
venue and confumption of the people. But the 
revenue which the crown derives from the du- 
ties of cuftoms and excife, would necelfarily 

increafe 
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B< v° K * ncr ® a ^ e £ hc revenue and confumption of 
the people. 

The revenue which, in any civilized mo- 
narchy, the crown derives from the crown lands, 
though it appears to coll nothing to individuals, 
in reality colls more to the fociety than perhaps 
any other equal revenue which the crown enjoys. 
It would, in all cafes, be for the intereft of the 
fociety to replace this revenue to the crown by 
fome other equal revenue, and to divide the 
lands among the people, which could not well 
be done better, perhaps, than by expofing them 
to public fale. *• 

Lands, for the purpofes of pleafure and mag- 
nificence, parks, gardens, public walks, &c. 
poffelfions which are every where confidered as 
caufes of expence, not as fources of revenue, feem 
to be the only lands which, in a great and civi- 
lized monarchy, ought to belong to the crown. 

Public Hock and public lands, therefore, 
the two fources of revenue which may peculiarly 
belong to the fovereign or commonwealth, being 
both improper and infufficient funds for defray- 
ing the necefiary expence of any great and civi- 
lized ftatej it remains that this expence mull, 
the greater part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one 
kind or another j the people contributing a part 
of their own private revenue in order to make up 
a public revenue to the fovereign or common- 
wealth. 


PART 
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PART ir. 

Of faxes. 

tyHE private revenue of individuals, it has 
"*■ been fhewn in the firft book of this Inquiry, 
arifes ultimately from three different fources} 
Rent, Profit, and Wages. Every tax muff 
finally be paid from fome one or other of thofe 
three different forts of revenue, or from all of 
them indifferently. I fliall endeavour to eive 
the bed account I can, firft, of thofe taxes which, 
it is intended, ftiould fall upon rent; fecond- 
ly, of thofe which, it is intended, ftiould fall 
upon profit; thirdly, of thofe which, it is in- 
tended, lhould fall upon wages ; and, fourthly, 
of thofe which, it is intended, ftiould fall indif- 
ferently upon all thofe three different fources of 
private revenue. The particular confideratioir 
of each of thefe four different forts of taxes will 
divide the fecond part of the prefent chapter into 
four articles, three of which will require feveral 
other fubdivifions. Many of thofe taxes, it will 
appear from the following review, are not finally 
paid from the fund, or fource of revenue, upon 
which it was intended they ftiould fall. 

Before I enter upon the examination of par- 
ticular taxes, it is neceffary to premife the four 
following maxims with regard to taxes in general, 
I. The fubje&s of every ftate ought to con- 
tribute towards the fupport of the government, 
as nearly as poflible, in proportion to their rc- 
fpe&ive abilities} that is, in proportion to the 

revenue 
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b o o k revenue which they refpedively enjoy under the 
protedion of the ftate. The expence of govern- 
ment to the individuals of a great nation, is like 
the expence of management to the joint tenants 
of a great eftate, who are all obliged to con- 
tribute in proportion to their refpedive interefts 
in the eftate. In the obfervation or negled of 
this maxim confifts, what is called the equality 
or inequality of taxation. Every tax, it muft be 
obferved once for all, which falls finally upon 
one only of the three forts of revenue above-men- 
tioned, is neceffarily unequal, in fo far as it does 
not affed the other ^wo. In the following exa- 
mination of different taxes I fliall feldom take 
much further notice of this fort of inequality, 
but lhall, in moft cafes, confine my obfervations 
to that inequality which is occafioned by a parti- 
cular tax falling unequally even upon that par- 
ticular fort of private revenue which is affeded 
by it. 

II. The tax which each individual is bound to 
pay ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the 
quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor, and to every other per- 
fon. Where it is otherwile, every perfon fubjed 
to the tax is put more or lefs in the power of the 
tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate the tax 
upon any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by 
the terror of Tuch aggravation, fome prefent or 
.perquifite to himfelf. The uncertainty of taxa- 
tion encourages the iniblenceand favours the cor- 
ruption of an order of men who are naturally pn- 
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popular, even where they are neither infolent not c 
Corrupt. The certainty of what each individual 
ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of fo great 
importance, that a very confiderable degree of 
inequality, it appears, I believe, from the expe- 
rience of all nations, is not near fo great an evil 
as a very fmall degree of uncertainty. 

III. Every tax otight to be levied at the time, 
or in the manner, in which it is moft likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay it. A tax 
upon the rent of land or of houfes, payable at the 
lame term at which fuch rents are ufually paid, 
is levied at the time when it is mod likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay ; or, when 
he is moft likely to have wherewithal to pay. 
Taxes upon fuch confumable goods as are articles 
of luxury, are all finally paid by the confumer, 
and generally in a manner that is very convenient 
for him. He pays them by little and little, as he 
has occafion to buy the goods. As he is at li- 
berty too, either to buy, or not to buy, as he 
pleafes, it muft be his own fault if he ever fuffers 
any confiderable inconveniency from fuch taxes. 

IV. Every tax ought to be fo contrived as 
both to take out and to keep out of the pockets 
of the people as little as poflible, over and above 
what it brings into the public treafury of the 
ftate. A tax may either take out or keep out of 
the pockets of the people a great deal more than 
it brings into the public treafury, in the four 
following ways. Firft, the levying of ft may 
require a great number of officers, whofc falaries 
may eat up the greater part of the produce of the 
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B ° v p K tax, and whofe perquifues may impofe another 
additional tax upon the people. Secondly, it 
may obftrudt the induftry of the people, and dif- 
courage them from applying to certain branches 
of bufinefs which might give maintenance and 
employment to great multitudes. While it 
obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminilh, 
or perhaps deftroy, fume of the funds which 
might enable them more cafily to do fo. Thirdly, 
by the forfeitures and other penalties which thofe 
unfortunate individuals incur who attempt un- 
fuccefstully to evade the tax, it may frequently 
ruin them, and thereby put an end to the benefit 
which the community might have received from 
the employment of their capitals. An injudici- 
ous tax offers a great temptation to fmuggling. 
But the penalties of fmuggling muff rife in pro- 
portion to the temptation. The law, contrary to 
all the ordinary principles of juflice, firll creates 
the temptation, and then punifhes thofe who yield 
to it j and it commonly enhances the punilhment 
too in proportion to the very circumftance which 
ought certainly to alleviate it, the temptation to 
commit the crime*. Fourthly, by fubjetting 
the people to the frequent vifits and the odious 
examination of the tax-gatherers, it may expofe 
them to much unneceffary trouble, vexation, and 
bppreffion ; and though vocation is not, ftriftly 
fpeaking, expence, it is certainly equivalent to 
the expence at which every man would be will- 
ing to redeem himfelf from it. It is in fome one 
or other of thefe four different ways that taxes 

• See Sketches of the Hiftory of Man, page 474. & feq. 
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are frequently fo much more hurdenfome to the c 
people than they are beneficial to the fovereign. 

The evident juftice and utility of the fore- 
going maxims have recommended them more or 
lefs to the attention of all nations. All nations 
have endeavoured, to the belt of their judgment, 
to render their taxes as equal as they could con- 
trive) as certain, as convenient to the contri- 
butor, both , in the time and in the mode of pay- 
ment, and, in proportion to the revenue, which 
they brought to the prince, as little burdenfome 
to the people. The following lhort review of fomC 
of the principal taxes which have taken place in 
different ages and countries will fhow, that the 
endeavours of all nations have not in this refpeffc 
been equally fuccefsful.* 

Article I » 

'Taxes upon rent. Taxes upon the rent of Land. 

A Tax upon the rent of labd may either be 
impofed according to a certain canon, every 
diftrift being valued at a certain rent, which 
valuation is not afterwards to be altered; or it 
may be impofed in fuch a mannef as to vary with 
every variation in the real rent of the land, and 
to rife or fall with the improvement or declenfion 
of its cultivation i 

A land-tax which, like that of Great Britain* 
is affeffed upon each diftrict according to a cer- 
tain invariable canon, though it fliould be equal 
at the time of its firft eftablifhment, neceffarily 
becomes unequal in procefs of time, according 
S a to 
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* °v° K to the unequal degrees of improvement or neglcft 

w-v-w in the cultivation of the different parts of the 
country. In England, the valuation according 
to which the different counties and pariflies were 
affeffed to the land-tax by the 4th of William 
and Mary, was very unequal even at its firft efta- 
blifhment. This tax, therefore, fb far offends 
againft the firft of the four maxims above-men- 
tioned. It is perfectly agreeable to the other 
three. It is perfectly certain. The time of pay- 
ment for the tax, being the fame as that for the 
rent, is as convenient as it can be to the contri- 
butor. Though the landlord is in all cafes the 
real contributor, the tax is commonly advanced 
by the tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged 
to allow it in the paymdht of the rent. This tax 
is levied by a much fmaller number of officers 
than any other which affords nearly the fame 
revenue. As the tax upon each diftrift does not 
rife with the rife of the rent, the fovcrcign docs 
not lhare in the profits of the landlord’s improve- 
ments. Thofe improvements fometimes con- 
tribute, indeed, to the difeharge of the other 
landlords of the diftrift. But the aggravation of 
.the tax, which this may fometimes occafion upon 
a particular eftatc, is always fo very fmall, that 
it never can difeourage thofe improvements, nor 
keep down the produce of the land below what 
it would otherwise rife to. As it has no tendency 
to diminifh the quantity, it can have none to 
raife the price of that produce. It does not ob- 
ftYuft the induftry of the people. It fubjeds the 
landlord to no other inconvenien'cy betides the 
.unavoidable one of paying $he tax. 


The 
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The advantage, however, which the landlord c h^a p. 
has derived from the invariable conftancy of the 
valuation by which all the lands of Great Britain 
are rated to the land-tax, has been principally 
owing to forne circum (lances altogether extrane- 
ous to the nature of the tax. 

It has been owing in part to the great profpe- 
rity of almoft every part of the country, tire rents 
of almoft all the eftates of Great Britain having, 
fince the time when this valuation was firft efta- 
blilhed, been continually rifing, and fcarce any 
of them having fallen. The landlords, therefore, 
have almoft all gained the difference between the 
tax which they would ha$e paid, according to 
the prefent rent of their eftates, and that which 
they actually pay according to the ancient valua- 
tion. Had the ftate of the country been different, 
had rents been gradually falling in confcquencc of 
the declenfion of cultivation, the landlords would 
almoft all have loft this difference. In the ftate 
of things which has happened to take place fince 
the revolution, the conftancy of the valuation 
has been advantageous to the landlord and hurt- 
ful to the fovereign. In a different ftate of things 
it might have been advantageous to the fove- 
reigii and hurtful to the landlord. 

As the tax is made payable in money, fo the 
valuation of the land is exprefled in money. 

Since the eftablilhment of this valuation the value 
of fiiver has been pretty uniform, and there has 
been no alteration in the ftandard of the coin 
either as to weight or finenefs. Had fiiver rifen 
confiderably in its value, as it feems to have done 
S3 in 
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* 9^9 K in the courfe of the two centuries which preceded 
the difeovery of the mines of America, the 
conftancy of the valuation might have proved 
very opprefiive to the landlord. Had filver fallen 
confiderably in its value, as it certainly did for 
about a century at leaft after the difeovery of 
thofe mines, the fame conftancy of valuation 
would have reduced very much this branch of the 
revenue of the fovereign. Had any confiderable 
alteration been made in the ftandard of the 
money, either by -finking the fame quantity of 
filver to a lower denomination, or by raifing it to 
a higher; had an ounce of filver, for example,, 
inftead of being coined into five fhillings and 
twopence, been coined, either into pieces which 
bore fo low a denomination as two fliillings and 
feven-pence, or into pieces which bore fo high a 
one as ten fhillings and four-pence, it would in 
the one cafe have hurt the revenue of the pro- 
prietor, in the other that of the fovereign. 

In circumftanees, therefore, fomewhat dif- 
ferent from thole which have actually taken 
place, this conftancy of valuation fhight have 
been a very great inconveniency, either to the 
contributors, or to the commonwealth. In the 
courfe of ages fuch circumftanees, however, 
muft, at ibrne time or other, happen. But 
though empires, like all the other works of men, 
have all hitherto proved mortal, yet every empire 
aims at immortality. Every conftitution, there-* 
fore, which it is meant fhould be as permanent 
as the empire itfelf, ought to be convenient, not 
in certain circumftanees only, but in all circum- 

ftancesj 
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fiances ; or ought to be fluted, not to thofe cir- c h a p. 
cumftatices which are tranfitory, occafional, or 
accidental, but to thofe which are necefiary and 
therefore always the fame. 

A tax upon the rent of land which varies with 
every variation of the rent, or which rifes and 
falls according to the improvement or neglect of 
cultivation, is recommended by that feft of men 
of letters in France, who call themfelves the 
ceconomifts, as the moll equitable of all taxes. 

All raxes, they pretend, fall ultimately upon the 
rent of land, and ought therefore to be impofed 
equally upon the fund which muft finally pay 
them. That all taxes ought to fall as equally as 
pofiible upon the fund which muft finally pay 
them, is certainly true.* But without entering 
into the dilagreeable difeuffion of the metaphy- 
fical arguments by which they fupport their very 
ingenious theory, it will fufficiently appear, from 
the following review, what are the taxes which 
fall finally upon the rent of the land, and what 
are thofe which fall finally upon fome other fund. 

In the Venetian territory all the arable lands 
which are given in leafe to farmers are taxed at a 
tenth of the rent*. The leafes are recorded in 
a public regiftcr which is kept by the officers 
of revenue in each province or diftrift. When 
the proprietor cultivates his own lands, they arc 
valued according to an equitable eftimation, and 
he is allowed a deduction of one-fifth of the tax, 
fo that for fuch lands he pays only eight inftead 
of ten per cent, of the fuppofed rent. 

* Memoires concernant les Droitt, p, 240,241.- 

S 4 A f.AND* 
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* ° ® c A .^and-tax of this kind is certainly more 
equal than the land-tax of England. It might 
not, perhaps, be altogether fo certain, and the 
aflefTment of the tax might frequently occafion a 
good deal more trouble to the landlord. It 
might too be a good deal more expenfive in the 
levying. 

Such a fyftem of adminiftration, however, 
might perhaps be contrived as would, in a great 
meafure, both prevent this uncertainty and mo- 
derate this expence. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might 
jointly be obliged to record their leafe in a 
public regifter. Proper penalties might be en- 
abled againft concealing or mifreprefenting any 
of the conditions ; and- if part of thofe penalties 
were to be paid to either of the two parties who 
informed againft and convicted the other of fuch 
concealment or mifreprefentation, it would ef- 
fectually deter them from combining together in 
order to defraud the public revenue. All the 
conditions of the leafe might be fufficiently 
known from fuch a record. 

Some landlords, inftead of railing the rent, 
take a fine for the renewal of the leafe. This 
practice is in moft cafes the expedient of a fpend- 
thrifr, who for a fum of ready money fells a 
future revenue of much greater value. It is, in 
moft cafes, therefore, hurtful to the landlord. 
It is frequently hurtful to the tenant, and it 
if always hurtful to the community. It fre- 
quently takes from the tenant fo great a part of 
his capital, and thereby diminifhes fo much his 
ability to cultivate the land, shat he finds it 

„ more 
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more difficult to pay a fmall rent than it would 
oeherwiie have been to pay a great one. What- 
ever diminiflies his ability to cultivate, necefla- 
rily keeps down, below what it would otherwife 
have been, the moil important part of the 
revenue of the community. By rendering the 
tax upon fucli fines a good deal heavier than 
upon the ordinary rent, this hurtful pra&ice 
might be difcouraged, to the no fmall advan- 
tage of all the different parties concerned, of 
the landlord, of the tenant, ot the fovereign, 
and of the whole community. 

Some leafes prefcribe to the tenant a certain 
mode of cultivation, and 'a certain fuccefiion of 
crops during the whole continuance of the lcafe. 
This condition, which is generally the effeft of 
the landlord’s conceit of his own fuperior know- 
ledge (a conceit in molt cafes very ill founded), 
ought always to be confidered as an additional 
rentj as a rent in fervice inftead of a rent in 
money. In order to difcouragc the pradtice, 
which is generally a foolifh one, this fpecics of 
rent might be valued rather high, and confe- 
quently taxed fomewhat higher than common 
money rents. 

Some landlords, inftead of a rent in money, 
require a rent in kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, 
wine, oil, &c. others again require a rent in fer- 
vice. Such rents are always more hurtful to the 
tenant than beneficial to the landlord. They 
either take more or keep more out of the pocket 
of the former, than they put into that of the 
Jatter. In every country where they take place, 

the 
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book the tenants are poor and beggarly, pretty much 
according to the degree in which they take 
place. By valuing, in the fame manner, fuch 
rents rather high, and confequentlv taxing them 
l'omewhat higher than common money rents, a 
practice which is hurtful to the whole commu- 
nity might perhaps be iulHciently difcouragcd. 

When the landlord ehofe to occupy himfelf a 
part of his own lands, the rent might be valued 
according to an equitable arbitration of the 
farmers and landlords in the neighbourhood, and 
a moderate abatement of the tax might be 
granted to him, in the fame manner as in the 
Venetian territory ; provided the rent of the 
lands which he occupied did not exceed a certain 
fum. It is of importance that the landlord 
fhould be encouraged to cultivate a part of his 
own land. Mis capital is generally greater than 
that of the tenant, and with lefs ikill he can fre- 
quently nife a greater produce. The landlord 
can afford to tryexperiments, and is generally 
difpofed to do fo. His unfuccefsful experi- 
ments occauon only a moderate lofs to himfelf. 
His fuccefsful ones contribute to the improve- 
ment and better cultivation of the whole coun- 
try. It might be of importance, however, that 
the abatement of the tax fhould encourage him 
to cultivate to a certain extent only. If the 
landlords fhould, the greater part of them, be 
tempted to farm the whole of their own lands, 
the country (inftead of fober and induftriotis 
tenants, who are bound by their own intereft to 
cultivate as well as their capital and fkill will 

allow 
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allow them) would be filled with idle and pro- c h a p. 
fligate bailiffs, whofe abufive management would 
foon degrade the cultivation, and reduce the an- 
nual produce of the land, to the diminution, not 
only of the revenue of their matters, but of the 
molt important part of that of the whole fo- 
ciety. 

Such a fyftem of adminiftration might, per- 
haps, free a tax of this kind from any degree of 
uncertainty which could occafion either oppref- 
fion or inconveniency to the contributor j and 
might at the fame time fervc to introduce into 
the common management of land fuch a plan or 
policy, as might contribute a good deal to the 
general improvement and good cultivation of 
the country. * 

The expence of levying a land-tax, which 
varied with every variation of the rent, would 
no doubt be fomewhat greater than that of levy- 
ing one which was always rated according ro a 
fixed valuation. Some additional expence would 
neceffarily be incurred both by the different re- 
giftcr offices which it would be proper to dla- 
blifh in the different diftrifts of the country, 
and by the different valuations which might 
occafionally be made of the lands which the 
proprietor chofe to occupy himfdf. The ex- 
pence of all this, however, might be very mode- 
rate, and much below what is incurred in the 
levying of many other taxes, which afford a very 
inconfiderable revenue in companion cf what 
might eafily be drawn from a tax of this kind. 
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Th.e difcouragement which a variable land- 
tax of this kind might give to the improvement 
of land, feems to be the moft important objection 
which can be made to it. The landlord would 
certainly be lefs tlifpofed to improve, when the 
fovereign, who contributed nothing to the ex- 
pence, was to fhare in the profit of the improve- 
ment. Even this obje&ion might perhaps be 
obviated by allowing the landlord, before he 
began his improvement, to afeertain, in con* 
jtin&ion with the officers of revenue, the a&ual 
value of his lands, according to the equitable 
arbitration of a certain number of landlords and 
farmers in the neighbourhood, equally chofen by 
both parties ; and by rating him according to 
this valuation for i'uch a number of years, as 
might be fully fufficient for his complete indem- 
nification. . To draw the attention of the fove- 
reign towards the improvement of the land, from 
a regard to the increafe of his own revenue, is 
one of the principal advantages propofed by this 
fpecies of land-tax. The term, therefore, al- 
lowed for the indemnification of the landlord, 
ought not to be a great deal longer than what 
was necefiary for that purpofej left the remote- 
nefs of the intereft lfiould difeourage too much 
this attention. It had better, however, be fome- 
what too long than in any relped too lhort. Nq 
incitement to the attention of the fovereign can 
ever counterbalance the fmalleft difcouragement 
to that of the landlord. The attention of the 
fovereign can be at beft but a very general and 
vigue confideration qf what is likely to contri- 
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butc to the better cultivation of the greater part c h a p> 
of his dominions. The attention of the landlord 
is a particular and minute confideration of what 
is likely to be the mod advantageous application 
of every inch of ground upon his edare. The 
principal attention of the fovcreign ought to be 
to encourage, by every means in his power, the 
attention both of the landlord and of the farmer ; 
by allowing both to purfue their own intereft in 
their own way, and according to their own judg- 
ment ; by giving to both the moft perfect fecu- 
rity that they fhall enjoy the full recompence of 
their own indudry j and by procuring to both 
the mod extenfive market for every part of their 
produce, in confequenee of edablifhing the eafted 
and fafed communications both by land and by 
water, through every part of his own dominions, 
as well as the mod unbounded freedom of export-, 
ation to the dominions of all other princes. 

If by fuch a fydem of adminidration a tax of 
this kind could be fo managed, as to give, not 
only no difcouragement, bur, on the contrary, 
fome encouragement to the improvement of 
land, it does not appear likely to occafion any 
other inconveniency to the landlord, except al- 
ways the unavoidable one of being obliged to 
pay the tax. 

In all the variations of the date of the fociety, 
in the improvement and in the declenfion of 
agriculture; in all the variations in the value of 
filter, and in all thofe in the dandard of the coin, 
a tax of this kind would, of its own accord and 
without any attention of government, readily 
■■■'€ fuit 
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k fuit .itfelf to the a£tual fituation of things, and 
would be equally juft and equitable in all thole 
different changes. It would, therefore, be much 
more proper to be eftablilhed as a perpetual and 
unalterable regulation, or as what is called a 
fundamental law of the commonwealth, than any 
tax which was always to be levied according to 
a certain valuation. 

Some ftates, inftead of the fimplc and obvious 
expedient of a regifter of leafes, have had re- 
courfe to the laborious and expenfive one of an 
aftual furvey and valuation of all the lands in 
the country. They have fufpefted, probably, 
that the leffor and leliee, in order to defraud the 
public revenue, might combine to conceal the 
real terms of the leafe; Doomfday-book feems 
to have been the refult of a very accurate furvey 
of this kind. 

In the ancient dominions of the king of 
Pruflia, the land-tax is affeffed according to an 
a&ual furvey and valuation, which is reviewed 
and altered from time to time*. According to 
that valuation, the lay proprietors pay from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent, of their revenue. 
Ecclefiaftics from forty to forty-five per Cent.- 
The furvey and valuation of Silefia was made by 
order of the prefent king ; it is faid with great 
accuracy. According to that valuation, the 
lands belonging to the bilhop of Brcflaw are 
taxed at twenty-five per cent, of their rent. The 

* Memoires concernant les Droits, & c, tome u' p. 1 14, 
1 15, 116, &c. 

6 other 
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other revenues of the ecdefiaftics of both reli- char 
gions, at fifty per cent. The commanderies of 
the Teutonic order, and of that of Malta, at 
forty per cent. Lands held by a noble tenure, 
at thirty-eight and one-third per cent. Lands 
held by a bafc tenure, at thirty-five and one- 
third per cent. 

The furvey and valuation of Bohemia is faid 
to have been the work of more than a hundred 
years. It was not perfeded till after the peace 
of 1748, by the orders of the prefcnt emprcfs 
queen*. The furvey of the dutchy of Milan, 
which was begun in the time of Charles VI., was 
not perfected till after 176 d. It is efveemed one 
of the molt accurate that has ever been made. 

The furvey of Savoy and Piedmont was executed 
under the orders of the late king of Sar- 
dinia -f. 

Is the dominions of the king of Fruffia the 
revenue of the church is taxed much higher 
than that of lay proprietors. .The revenue of 
the church is, the greater part of it, a burden 
upon the rent of land. It feldom happens that 
any part of it is applied towards the improve- 
ment of land j or is lb employed as to contribute 
in any refped towards increafing the revenue 
of the great body of the people. His Prulfian 
majefty had probably, upon that account, 
thought it reafonable, that it Ihould contribute a 
good deal more towards relieving the exigencies 

* Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tome i. p. 83, 84,. 

f Id. p. 280, &c. alfo 0. 287, &c. to 316. 
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B 0 ® K of theftatc. In Tome countries the lands of the 
¥« 

church are exempted from all taxes. In others 
they are taxed more lightly than other lands. In 
the dutchy of Milan, the lands which the church 
poffeffed before 1575, are rated to the tax at a 
third only of their value. 

In Silefia, lands held by a noble tenure arc 
taxed three per cent, higher than thofe held by a 
bafe tenure. The honours and privileges of 
different kinds annexed to the former, his Pruf- 
fian majefty had probably imagined, would fuf- 
ficicntly compenlate to the proprietor a finall ag- 
gravation of the tax; while at the lame time the 
humiliating inferiority of the latter would be in 
fome meafure alleviated by being taxed fome- 
wbar more lightly. «In other countries, the 
fyftem of taxation, inilead of alleviating, aggra- 
vates this inequality. In the dominions of the 
king of Sardinia, and in thofe provinces of 
France which are fubjed to what is called the 
Veal or predial .taillc, the tax falls altogether 
upon the lands held by a bafe tenure. Thofe 
held by a noble one are exempted, 
i; A land-tax afiefied according to a general 
furvey and valuation, how equal foever it may 
be -at firft, muft, in the courfe of a very rqoderate 
period of time, become unequal. To . prevent 
its becoming fo would require the continual and 
painful attention of government to all the vari- 
ations in the ftate and produce of every different, 
farm in the country. The governments of 
Bruflia, of Bohemia, of Sardinia, and of the 
dutchy of Milan, adually exert an attention qf 

this 
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this kind j. an attention To tmfuicablc to the nar 
tore of government, that it is not likely to be of 
long continuance* and which, if it is continued, 
will probably in the long-run oceafion much 
more trouble and vexation than it can poflibly 
bring relief to the contributors. 

In 1666, the generality of Montauban was 
addled to the Real or predial tallie according, 
it is faid, to a very exa£t furvey and valuation •» 
By 1727, this affeffment had become altogether 
unequal. In order to remedy this inconveniency, 
government has found no better expedient than 
to impofe upon the whole generality an additional 
tax of a hundred and twenty thoufand livres. 
This additional tax is rated upon all the different 
diBri&s fubjed to the talhe according to the old 
affeffment. But it is levied only upon thofc 
which in the a&ual Bate of things are by that 
affeffment under-taxed, and it is applied to the 
relief of thofe which by the fame affeffment are 
over-taxed. Two diBri&s, for example, one of 
which ought in the actual Bate of things to be 
taxed at nine hundred, the other at eleven hun- 
dred livres, are by the old affeffment both taxed 
at a thoufand livres. Both thefe diBri&s are by 
the additional tax rated at eleven hundred livres 
each. Butthis additional tax is levied only upon 
the diBrid under-charged, and it is applied al- 
together to the relief of that over-charged, which 
consequently pays only nine hundred livres. 
The government neither gains nor Tofes by the 
additional tax, which is applied altogether to re* . 

*' Memoires ctmeernantles Droits, &c. tomeii. p. 1^9, See.' 
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R medy the inequalities arifing from the old afftff- 
nwnt. The application is pretty much regulated 
according to tile difemion of the in tendant of the 
generality, and muft,. therefore, be in a great mca- 
fare arbitrary. 

Taxes which are proportioned, not to the Rent, but 
to the Produce of Lund. 

TAXES upon the produce of land are in rea- 
lity taxes upon the rent ; and though they may 
be originally advanced by the farmer, are finally 
paid by the landlord. When a certain portion 
of the produce is to |ie paid away for a tax, the 
farmer computes, as well as he can, what the va- 
lue of this portion is, one year with another, 
likely to amount to, and he makes a proportion- 
able abatement in the rent which he agrees to pay 
to the landlord. There is no farmer who does 
not compute beforehand what the church tythe, 
Which is a land-tax of this kind, is, one year 
with another, likely to amount to. 

The tythe, and every other land-tax of this 
kind, under the appearance of perfeft equality 
are very Unequal taxes? a certain portion of thti 
produce being, in different fituations, equivalent 
t& a very different portion of the rein'. In lome 
Very rich lands the produce is fo great, that the 
one half of it is fully fufficient to replace to the 
farmer his capital employed in cultiv ation,' toge- 
ther with the ordinary profits Of farming flock 
in themeighbourhood. The otfoei^half, or, wHst 
cbmes to the fame thing, the vklu^Of thc*o4hff 
haifp' he could afford tb : pvf as the r 

" | . « lord. 
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lord; if there was no tythe. But if a tenth of CH j£ R 
the produce is taken from him in the way of 
tythe, he mud require an abatement of the fifth 
part of his rent, othetwife be cannot get back 
his capital with the ordinary profit. In this cafe 
the rent of the landlord, inftead of amounting 
to a half, or five-tenths of the whole produce, 
will amount only to four- tenths of it. In poorer 
lands, on the contrary, the produce is fometimes 
fo fmall, and the expence of cultivation fo great, 
that it requires four-fifths of the whole produce 
to replace to the farmer his capital with the or- 
dinary profit. In this cafe, though there was no 
tythe, the rent of the landlord could amount to 
no more than one-fifth or two-tenths of the whole 
produce. But if the fartner pays one-tenth of 
the produce in the way of tythe, he muft require 
an equal abatement of the rent of the landlord, 
which will thus be reduced to one- tenth only of 
the whole produce. Upon the rent of rich lands, 
the tythe may fometimes be a tax of no more than 
one-fifth part, or four lhillings in the pound} 
whereas upon that of poorer lands, it may fome- 
times be a tax of one-half, or of ten lhillings in 
the pound. 

T«$ tythe, as it is frequently a very unequal 
tax upon the rent, fo it is always a great difeou- 
r&gement both to the improvements of the land- 
lord and, to the cultivation of the farther. The 
one cannot venture to make the moll; important, 
which are generally the molt expenfive improve- 
ments} nor the other to wife the moft valuable, 
which afe generally too the moft expenfive crop ; 

T a when 
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when- the thbrch, which lays out no part of th" 
expence, is to fhare fo very largely in the profit.' 
The cultivation of madder was for a long time 
confined by the tythc to the United- Provinces, 
Which, being prefbyterian countries, and upon 
that account exempted from this deftructive tax, 
enjoyed a fort of monopoly of that ufeful dying 
drug againft the reft of Europe. The late at- 
tempts to introduce the culture of this plant into 
England, have been made only in conlequence 
of the ftatute which enafted that five (hillings an 
acre (hould be received in lieu of all manner of 
tythe upon madder. • 

As through the greater part of Europe, the 
church, fo in many different countries of Afia, 
the date, is principally Supported by a land-tax, 
proportioned, not to the rent, but to the produce 
of the land. In China, the principal revenue of 
the fovereign confifts in a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of all the lands of the empire. This tenth 
part, however,- is* eftimated fo very moderately, 
that, in many provinces, it is faid not to exceed 
a' thirtieth part of the ordinary produce. The 
land-tax or land rent which u fed to be paid to 
the Mahometan government of Bengal, before 
that country fell into the hands of the Englifti 
Eaft India Company, is faid to have amounted 
to about a fifth part of the produce. The land- 
tax of ancient Egypt is laid likewlfe to have 
amounted to a fifth part. ■ Aaioo 

Ttt Ada, this fort of land-tax U faM td int^tifl ' 
the’ fovereign in the improvement ah's *dltiva? 
tion of land. ^ The fovireigtis dT-Chinaf' thdfc 
* of 
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of Bengal while under the Mahometan govefn- 
g|ent, ; and thofe of ancient -Egypt, are faid ac- 
cordingly to have been extrernely attentive to 
the making and maintaining of gqod roads and 
navigable canals, in order to increafe, as much 
as poflible, both the quantity and value of every 
part of the produce of the land, by procuring to 
every part of it the raoft extenfive market which 
their own-' dominions could afford. The tythe 
of the church is divided into Rich fmall portions, 
that no one of its proprietors can have any in- 
tcreft of this kind. The parfon of a parifh 
could never find his account in making a road 
or canal to a dillant part iif the country, in order 
to extend the market for the produce of his own 
particular parifh. SucRtaxes, when deflined for 
the maintenance of the ftate, have fome advan- 
tages which may ferve in fome meafure to balance 
their inconveniency. When deftined for the 
maintenance of the church, they are attended 
with nothing but inconveniency. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be le- 
vied, either in kind ; or, according to a certain 
valuation, in money. 

The parfon of a parifh, or a gentleman of 
{mall fortune who lives upon his eflate, may 
fometimes, perhaps, find fome advantage in re- 
ceiving, the one his tythe, and the other his rent, 
in kina. The quantity to be colledted, and the 
diftridt within which it is to be collafted, atc.fp 
fmall, that they both can overfee, with thfir own 
eyes, the cojleftion and difpofal of tyejy part of 
What is due to them. A gentleman of great fqr- 

T 3 ‘ tone, 
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tuhft) who lived in the capital, would be in dan*- > 
ger Of fullering much by the negledt, and more 
by the fraud of his fadors and agents, if the 
rents of an eftate in a diftant province were to 
be paid to him in this manner. The lofs of the 
fovereign, from the abufe and depredation of his 
tax-gatherers, would necefiarily be much greater. 
The fervants of the moft carelefs private perfon 
are, perhaps, more under the eye of their mafter 
than thofe of the moft careful prince; and a 
public revenue, which was paid in kind, would 
fuffer fo much from the mifmanagement of the 
colle&ors, that a very fmall part of what was le- 
vied upon the people would ever arrive at the 
treafury of the prince. Some part of the public 
revenue of China, hoWever, is faid to be paid 
in this manner. The Mandarins and other tax- 
gatherers will, no doubt, find their advantage in 
continuing the practice of a payment which is To 
much more liable to abufe than any payment in 
money. 

A tax upon the produce of land which is le- 
vied in money, may be levied either according 
to a valuation which varies with all the varia- 
tions of the market price ; or according to a 
fixed Valuation, a bulhel of wheat, for example, 
being always valued at one and the fame money 
price, whatever may be the ftate of the market. 
The produce of a tax levied in the former wky, 
will vary Only according to the variations in the 
ttal produce of the land, according to the lirh- 
btovement or ntgleft of cultivation.' ’ The bfd- 
dbce bf a tax levied in the latter tfay tyill iffy* 

not 
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^Ottonly according to the Taxations ia the pro- * * 

4uce.of .thc land, but according to both , thole in 
the value of the precious metals, and thofe in 
the ... quantity of thofe metals which is at different 
times contained in coin of the fame denomina- 
tion. The produce of the former will always 
bear the fame proportion to the value of the 
real produce of the land. The produce of the 
latter may, at different times, bear very different 
proportions to that value. 

Whin, inllead either of a certain portion erf 
the produce of land, or of the price of a certain 
portion, a certain fum of money is to be paid in 
full compenfation for all tax or tythe* the tax 
becomes, in this cafe, exactly of the fame nature 
•with the land-tax of England. It neither rifes 
nor falls with the rent of the land. It neither en- 
courages nor difeourages improvement. The 
tythe in the greater part of thofe pari fhes which 
pay what is called a Modus in lieu of all ocher 
tythe, is a tax of this kind. During the Maho- 
metan government of Bengal, inftcad of the pay- 
ment in kind of a fifth part of the produce, a 
modus, and, it is faid, a very moderate one, was 
.eftablifhed in the greater part of the diftri&s or 
aemindaries of the country. Some of the fer- 
vants of the Eaft India Company, under pre* 
cence of rgftoring the public revenue to its pro* 
pgr yalye, have, in fome provinces, exchanged 
this modus for a payment in kind. Under their 
management this change is likely Both todif- 
courage cultivation, and to give new opportuni- 
ties for abufe in the collgftion of the public re* 

T 4 venue. 
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it «u laid to have been,, when it flrft fell ond<sr 
the management of the company. Thcfervants 
of the company may, perhaps, have profited by 
thia change, but at the txpence, it is probable, 
feoth of their mafters and of the country. 

, Taxes upon the Rent of Houfes. 

THE rent of a houfe may be diftinguHhed 
into two parts, of which the one may very pro- 
perly be called the Building rent j the other is 
commonly called the Ground rent. 

The building rent is the intereft or profit of 
the capital expended in building the houfe. Ih 
order to put the trade of a builder upon a level 
with other trades, it is necefiafy that -this rent 
Ihould be fufficient, firft, to pay him the fame 
intereft which he would have got for his icapitafl 
<if he had lent it upon good lecurityj and, #■ 
condly, to keep the houfe in conftant repair,- Of, 
what comes to the fame thing, to replace, within 
a certain term of years, the capital which' had 
been employed in building it. The building 
fent, or the ordinary profit of building, is,- there* 
fore, every where regulated by the ordinary iri- 
tereft of money. Where the market rat© of irt.i 
tere.ft.is four per cent, the rent of a houfe which], 
over and above paying the ground rent, affords 
fix, or fix and a half per cent, upon the whole 
expence of building, may perhaps affOrd a ft# 
ficicnt profit to the builder. Where the-rttirk’e* 
rate of intereft is five per- cent., it may perhaps 
requite, feve® or fevco and, a half peri centt - 

in 
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toproptirtion tothrintercft of #ttioniey* the trade f *• 

•of'thebuilder affiofdrat anytime^a tfiUcft gfeadtr '-lutmpma 

^profit than this, :tt'y*iM-ffion 

■tkl ;ft«wn-€tthepi«ra i de* , 8a .wili reduce the profit ’to 

its proper . level. If it affords at any timte much 

lefs than this, other trades will foon draw fo rmidh 

capital from it as will again raife that profit. 

Whatever part of the wholfe rent of a.houfe 
is Over and. above what isfufficient for affording 
this reafonable profit,- naturally goes to the 
ground-rent j and where the owner of the ground 
and the owner of the building arc two different 
perfons, is, in moft cafes, completely paid to the 
former. This furplus rdnt is the price, which 
the inhabitant of the houfe pays for fome real or 
fuppofed advantage of the fituation. In country 
houfcsj at a diftance from any great town, where 
there -is plenty of ground to chufe upon, the 
ground rent is fcarce any thing, or no mote than 
what the ground which the houfe Hands upon 
would pay if employed in agriculture. In coun- 
try villas in the neighbourhood of fome great 
town, it is fometimes a good deal higher j and 
the. peculiar oonvencicncy or beauty of fituation 
is there frequently very well paid for. Ground 
rents<are generally higheft in the capital, and in 
thofe. particular parts . of it where there happens 
to fie the greateft demand for houfes, whatever be 
the reafon of that demand, whether for; trade and 
bufinefs, fdr, pleafure and fociety, or for mere 
W^ityaaBdfa&ion'. .'>#&<• -i •? ? 

houfe# rent,* 

frit) proportioned to shewhole rfeiit'of eadlvhoufe; 

could 
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K could not, for any confiderabler tin# at/foaft, 
affcd the building rent. If the builder did mot 
get his mfonable profit, he would bcobligedto 
quit the trade ; which, by railing the demand 
for building, would in afhort time bring back 
his profit to its -proper level with that of other 
trades. Neither would fuch a tax fall altogether 
upon the ground-rent; but it would divide itfelf 
in foch a manner as to fall,, partly upon the in- 
habitant of the houfe, and partlyupon the owner 
of the ground. ; • - ;r 

Let us fuppofe, for example, that a particular 
perlbn judges that he can afford for houfe-rent 
an expence of lixty pounds a year; and let lis 
fuppofe too that a tax of four fhilliogs in tire 
pound, or of one-fifth, payable by the inhabit- 
ant, is laid upon houfe-rent. A houfe of fixty 
pounds rent will in this cafe coft him fcventy- 
two pounds a year, which is twelve pounds more 
than he thinks he can afford. He will, there- 
fore, content himfelf with a worfe houfe, or a 
houfe of fifty pounds rent, which, with the ad- 
ditional ten pounds that he muft pay for the tax, 
•will make up the fum of fixty pounds a year, tfye 
expence which he judges he can afford; and in 
order to pay the tax he will give up apart*fthe 
additional conveniency which he might have had 
i from a houfe of ten pounds a year more, rent. 
He will give up, I fay, a part of this additional 
’conveniency; for he will feldom be obliged to 
g;ive up the whole, but will, in confequence of 
the tax, get a better houfe for fifty pounds, a 
year, than he could have got if there had been 
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BO tax. For as a tax of this kind, by taking c h a p. 
away this particular competitor, muft diminifh 
the competition for houfes of fixty pounds rent, 
fo ie mult likewife diminilh it for thofe of fifty 
pounds rent, and in the fame manner for thofe 
of all other rents, except the loweft rent, for 
which it would for fome time increafe the com- 
petition. But the rents of every clals of houfes 
for which the competition was diminilhed, would 
necefiarily be more or lefs reduced. As no part 
of this reduction, however, could, for any con- 
fiderable time at leaft, affed the building rent) 
the whole of it muft in the long-run necefiarily 
fall upon the ground-rent*. The final payment 
of this tax, therefore, would fall, partly upon 
the inhabitant of the hotffe, who, in order to pay 
his (lure, would be obliged to give up a part pf 
his conveniencyj and partly upon the owner ofc- 
the ground, who, in order to pay his lhare, would 
beobligeri to give up a part of his revenue. In 
•what proportion this final payment would be di- 
vided between them, it is not perhaps very eafy tt> 
afeertain. The divifion would probably be very 
different in different circumftances, and a tax of 
thisikind might, according to thofe different cir- 
cumftaflCes, affed very unequally both the inha- 
bitant of the houfe and the owner of the ground. 

The inequality with which a tax of this kind 
might fall upon the owners of different ground- 
rents, would arife altogether from the accidental 
’inequality of this divifion. But the inequality 
wlih which it might fall upon the inhabitants of 
different 'Ik^-yrai^d ’trifo not only -from this, 

• but 
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* K but ffo^i another caufe. Jhe ptopOsHon 'fifttfee 
gxpence of houfe-rent to the wholes exponce 
pfiiving, is different in the different, dfgroe*«, of 
fortune. r it is perhaps higheft in the higheft de- 
gree, and it diminifties gradually through, the 
inferior degrees, fo as in general to be loweft in 
the loweft degree. The neceffaries of lifeocca- 
fion the great expence of the poor. They find 
it difficult to get food, and the greater part of 
their little revenue is fpenjt in getting it. The 
luxuries and vanities of life occafion the princi- 
pal expence of the rich ; and a magnificent houfe 
embellUhes and fetj off to the. beft advantage all 
the other luxuries and; vanities which they paffeis. 
A tax upon houfe-rents, therefore, would in ge- 
neral fall heayieft upon- the rich r and in this fort 
qf inequality there would not, perhaps, be any 
thing very unreafonable. It is not very unrea- 
sonable that the rich ftiould contribute to the 
public expence, not only in proportion to their 
revenue, but fomeihing more than in that pro- 
portion. 

The rent of houfes, though it in Tome refpeds 
refembles the rent of land, is ip one refped 
effentially different from it, The rent of land is 
paid for the ufe of a produdive fubjedv The 
land which pays it produces it. Thc rent of 
houfes is paid for the ufe of an uoprodjidive 
fubjed, Neither the houfe not the ground ''Shicli 
it ftands upon produce any thing* Thjjpcffpfc 

pays the rent, therefore, muft draw ^frpm 
Ipupe other fource of revenue, diftind 
Jpdepepdent pf thi^A»bjed. - upo& 

" rent 
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rent of houfes, fo far as it falls upon the inha- c H , I A p * 
bitants, muft be drawn from the fame fource as- < 
the rent itfelf, and muft be paid from their re- 
venue, whether derived from the wages of labour, 
the profits of ftock, or the rent of land. So faf 
as it falls upon the inhabitants, it is one of thofe 
taxes Which fall, not upon one only, but in- 
differently -upon all the three different fources of 
revenue; and is in every refpeft of the fame 
nature as a tax upon any other fort of con- 
fumable commodities. In general there is not 
perhaps, any one article of expence or confump- 
tion by which the liberality or narrownefs of a 
man’s whole expence can 'be better judged of, 
than by his houfe-rent. A proportional tax 
upon this particular article of expence might, 
perhaps, produce a more confiderable revenue 
than any which has hitherto been drawn from it 
in any part of Europe. If the tax indeed was 
very high, the greater part of people would en- 
deavour to evade it, as much a» they could, by 
contenting thcmfelves with fmaller houfes, and 
by turning the greater part of their expence into 
fome otheiN&hannel. 

T«e rent of houfes might eafily be afeertained 
with fufficient accuracy, by a policy of the fame 
kind ’With that which would be neceffary for 
ateeftaining 'the ordinary rent of land. Houfes 
not inhabited ought to pay no tax. A tax upon 
theift -would fall Altogether upon the proprie- 

taxed for a fubjeft 
whith afforded hint Neither conveniency nor 
u Jfewfer ' the proprietor 

ought 
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b o y 0 K ought to be rated, not according t» the 

pence which they might have coft in budd- 
ing, but according to the rent which an equi- 
table arbitration might judge them likely to 
bring, if leafed to a tenant. If rated according 
to the expence which they may have coft in 
building, a tax of three or four (hillings in the 
pound, joined with other taxes, would ruin al- 
moft all the rich and great families of this,' and, 

I believe, of every other civilized country. 
Whoever will examine, with attention, the dif- 
ferent town and country houfes of fome of the 
richcft and greateft families in this country, will 
find that, at the rate of only fix and a half, or 
feven per cent, upon the original expence of 
building, their houfe-rent is nearly equal to the 
whole neat rent of their eftates. It is the accu- 
mulated expence of feveral fucceffive generations, 
laid out upon obje&s of great beauty and mag- 
nificence, indeed ; but, in proportion to what 
they coft, of very fmall exchangeable value *. 

Ground-rents are a (till more proper fubjedt 
of taxation than the rent of houfes. A tax upon 
ground-rents would not raife the renfi 'of houfeS. 
It would fall altogether upon the owher of the 
ground-rent, who afts always as ar monopolift, 
and exadts the greateft rent which can be got for 
the ufe of bis ground. More dr lefs can be got for 
disaccording 'as the competitors happen to be 
richer dr poorer, or can afford to gratify their 

* Sjnce the firft publication of this book, a tax nearly; upon 
the above-mentioned principles bin been knpoffd. , r , .. 

. fancy 
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fency for a particular fpot of ground at a greater 
or fcnaller expence. In every country the greateft 
number of rich competitors is in the capital, 
and it is there accordingly that the higheft 
ground-rents are always to be found. As the 
wealth of thofe competitors would in no refpedt 
be increafed by a tax- upon ground-rents, they 
would not probably be difpofed to pay more for 
the ufe of the ground. Whether the tax was to 
be advanced by the inhabitant, or by the owner 
of the ground, would be of little importance. 
The more the inhabitant was obliged to pay for 
the tax, the lefs he would incline to pay for the 
ground j fo that the finaf payment of the tax 
would, fall altogether upon the owner of the 
ground-rent. The groufid-rents of uninhabited 
houfes ought to pay no tax. 

Both ground -rents and the ordinary rent of 
land are a fpecies of revenue which the owner, 
ip many cafes, enjoys without any care or atten- 
tion of his own. Though a past of this revenue 
fliould be taken from him in order to defray the 
expences of the ftate, no dil'couragement will 
thereby be given to any fort of induftry. The 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
fociety, the real wealth and revenue of the great 
body of the people, might be the fame after fuch. 
a tpx its before. Ground -rents, and the ordinary 
rept qflapd, are, therefore, perhaps, the fpecies 
of revenue which can beft bear to have a peculiar 
tax impofed upon them. 

; GitovNO-RfiNTS fcemy in this refpeft, a more 
proper fobj^df peculiar taxation than even the 
C- ■<«*- ordinary 
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* ° v ° R ordinary rent of land. The ordinary rent of land 

is, in many cafes, owing partly at lead to the 
attention and good management of the landlord. 
A very heavy tax might difeourage too much this 
attention and good management. Ground-rents, 
fo far as they exceed the ordinary rent of land, 
are altogether owing to the good government of 
the 1‘overeign, which, by protecting the induftry 
either of the whjHe people, or of the inhabitants 
of fome particular place, enables them to pay 
fo much more than its real value for the ground 
which they build their houfes upon ; or to make 
to its owner fo much more than compcn lation 
for the lols which he might luftain by this ufe of 

it. Nothing can be more reafonable than that a 
fund which owes its evidence to the good go- 
vernment of the date, Ihould be taxed peculiarly, 
or Ihould contribute fomething more than the 
greater part of other funds, towards the fupport 
of that government. 

Though, in many different countries of F.u-% 
rope, taxes have been impofed upon the rent 
of houfes, 1 do not know of any in which 
ground-rents have been confidered as a feparate 
fubjeft of taxation. The contrivers of taxes 
have, probably, found fome difficulty in afeer- 
taining what part of the rent ought to be con- 
fidered as ground-rent, and what part ought to 
be confidered as building-retit. It Ihould not, 
however, feem very difficult to diftinguiftv thole 
two parts of the rent from one another. 

In Great Britain the rent of houfes is fuppofed 
to be taxed in the lame proportion as the rent 

of 
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'ailed theannuaf land-tax? e **** 
The f alttitiofli; a£cor3j^^%WcK cacH difFerent < — «-**'* 
p-irfffi and ; idiftfTtff J is' r Mflefled to this taxi is always 
the Tame.- 'it Was bnginally extremely unequal* 
and it ftiiT continues to be fo. -TbFoOgh the 
greater part of the kingdom this tax falls flill 
more lightly upon the rent of houfes than upon 
that of land. In fome few diftri&s only, which 
were originally rated high, and in which the 
rents of houfes have fallen confiderably, the land- 
tax of three or four (hillings in the pound, is 
faid to amount to an equal proportion of the 
real rent of houfes. Untenanted houfes, though 
.by law fubjett to the tax, are, in mod diftrifb,* 
exempted from it by the favour of the affeflors ; 
and this exemption fometimes occafions Tome 
little variation in the rate of particular houfes, 
though that of the diftrift is always the fame. 
Improvements of rent, by new buildings, re- 
pairs, &c.; go to the difcharge of the difcritt, 
which occafions ftill further variations in the rate 
of particular houfes. 

In the province of Holland* every houfe is- 
taxcd at two and a half per cent; of its value,- 
without any regard either to the rent which It 
actually pays, or to the circumftance of its being 
tertanted or untehan ted. /There feems to be a- 
hardlhip th obliging the -proprietor to pay a tax 
foran untefianted houfe, from which he can dep- 
rive no- r^hde^ efpeciaHy To very heavy a tax. 

In Holland/ where the market rate ;of intcreft 

MenfiQires concec&aiu les Droits, &c. p. 223, 

Vot. III. U does 
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* <M> K does not exceed three per cent, two and a half 
per cent, upon the whole value of the houfe, 
mull, in mod cafes, amount to more than a third 
of the building- rent, perhaps of the whole rent. 
The valuation, indeed, according to which the 
houfes are rated, though very unequal, is faid 
to be always below the real value. When a 
houfe is rebuilt, improved, or enlarged, there 
is a new valuation, and the tax is rated ac- 
cordingly. 

The contrivers of the feveral taxes which in 
England have, at different times, been impofed 
upon houfes, feem to have imagined that there 
was fome great difficulty in afcertaining, with 
tolerable exaftnefs, what was the real rent of 

e. 

every houfe. They have regulated their taxes, 
therefore, according to fome more obvious cif- 
Cumftance, fuch as they had probably imagined 
would, in moft cafes, bear fome proportion to 
the rent. 

The firft tax 6f this kind was hearth-money ; 
cr a tax of two fhillings upon every hearth. In 
order to afcercain how many hearths were in the 
Houfe, it was neceffary that, the tax-gatherer 
fhould enter every room in it. This odious 
vifjt rendered the tax odious. Soon after the 
revolution, therefore, it was abolifhed as a badge 
of flavery. ■ 

The next tax of this kind was, a tax of twb 
fhillings upon every dwelling houfe inhabited; 
Ahoufe#ith ten windows to pay few ihillingS 
more. A houfe with twenty windows and^up* 
wards to - pay eight fhillings. This tax was 
:. ; ; s ' v - ’ . •> - „■ afterwards* 
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Afterwards fo far altered, that houfes with twenty c 
windows, and with lefs than thirty, were or- 
dered to pay ten (hillings, and thofe with thirty 
windows and upwards to pay twenty (hillings. 
The number of windows can, in mod cafes, be 
counted from the outfide, and, in all cafes, 
without entering every room in the houfe. The 
vifit of the tax-gatherer, therefore, was lefs 
offenfive in this tax than in the hearth-money. 

This tax was afterwards repealed, and in the 
room of ic was ellablifhed the window-tax, which 
has undergone too feveral alterations and aug- 
mentations. The window-tax, as it (lands at 
prefent (January, 1775), over and above the 
duty of three (hillings upon every houfe in Eng- 
land, and of one (hilling upon every houfe irt 
Scotland, lays a duty upon every window, which, 
ifl England, augments gradually from two- 
pence, the lowed rate, upon houfes with not 
more than feven windows to two (hillings, the 
higbed rate, upon houfes with twenty-five win- 
dows and upwards. 

The principal obje&ion to all fuch taxes is 
their inequality, an inequality of the word kind, 
as they mud frequently fall much heavier upon 
the poor than upon the rich. A houfe of 
ted pounds rent in a country town may fome- 
times have more windows than a houfe of five 
hundred pounds rent in London ; and though 
the inhabitant of the former is likely to be a 
much poorer man than that of the latter, yet (o 
ftr as his contribution is regulated by the win- 
dow^ tax, he mud contribute more to the fupport 
U a of 
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of the ftate. Such taxes are, therefore, diredly 
contrary to the firft of the four maxims above 
mentioned. They do not feem to offend much 
againft any of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window- tax, and 
of all other taxes upon houfes, is to lower rents. 
The more a man pays for the tax, the lefs, it is 
evident, he can afford to pay for the rent. 
Since the impofition of the window-tax, how- 
ever, the rents of houfes have upon the whole 
rifen, more or lefs, in almoft every town and 
village of Great Britain, with which I am ac- 
quainted. Such has been almoft every where 
the increafe of the demand for houfes, that it 
has raifed the rents more than the window-tax 
could fink them •, one of the many proofs of the 
great profperity of the country, and of the in- 
creafing revenue of its inhabitants. Had it not 
been for the tax, rents would probably have riien 
ftill higher. 


Article II. 

'taxes upon Profit , or upon the Revenue arifing 
from Stock. 

THE revenue or profit arifing from flock 
naturally divides itfelf into two parts ; that 
which pays the intereft, and which belongs to 
the owner of the ftock ; and that furplus part 
which is over and above what is nece/Tary for 
paying the intereft. 

This latter part of profit is evidently a fub- 
jed not taxable diredly. It is the compen> 

fation, 
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jgtion, and in mod cafes it is no more than a c 
very moderate compenfation, for the rifle and 
trouble of employing the {lock. The employer 
muft have this compenfation, otherwife lie can- 
not, confidently with his own intered, continue 
the employment. If he was taxed dire&ly, 
therefore, in proportion to the whole profit, he 
would be obliged either to raife the rate of his 
profit, or to charge the tax upon the intered of 
money ; that is, to pay lefs intered. If he raifed 
the rate of his profit in proportion to the tax, 
the whole rax, though it might be advanced by 
him, would be finally paid by one or other of 
two different lets of people, according to the 
different ways in which he might employ the 
dock of which he had the management. If he 
employed it as a farming flock in the cultivation 
of land, he could raife the rare of his profit only 
by retaining a greater portion, or, what comes 
to the fame thing, the price of a greater portion 
of the produce of the land ; and.as this could be 
done only by a reduction of rent, the final pay- 
ment of the tax would fall upon the landlord. 

If he employed it as a mercantile or manu- 
fa&uring dock, he could raife the rate of his 
profit only by raifing the price of his goods •, in 
which cafe the final payment of the tax would 
fall altogether upon the confumers of thole 
goods. If he did not raife the rate of his profit, 
he would be obliged to charge the whole tax 
upon chat part of it which was allotted for the 
intered of money. He could afford lefs intered 
for whatever dock' he borrowed, and the whole 
U 3 weight 
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® ° v f K weight of the tax would in this cafe fall ultL 
mately upon the intereft of money. So far as he 
could not relieve himfclf from the tax in the 
one way, he would be obliged to relieve himfelf 
in the other. 

The intereft of money feems at firft fight a 
fubjed equally capable of being taxed dire&ly 
as the rent of land. Like the rent of land, it is 
a neat produce which remains after completely 
cornpenlating the whole rilk and trouble, of em- 
ploying the ftock. As a tax upon the rent of 
land cannot raife rents ; becaufe the neat pro- 
duce which remains after replacing the ftock 
of the farmer, together with his reasonable pro- 
fit, cannot be greater after the tax than before 
it : fo, for the fame r< afon, a tax upon the in- 
tereft of money could not raife the rate of inte- 
reft 5 the quantity of ftock or money in the 
country, like tire quantity of land, being fup- 
pofed to remain the fame after the tax as before 
it. The ordinary rate of profit, it has been 
ftiewn in the firft book, is every where regulated 
by the quantity of ftock to be employed in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the employment, or 
of the bufinefs which muft be done by it. But 
the quantity of the employment, or of the 
bufinefs to be done by ftock, could neither be 
increaled nor diminifhed by any tax upon the 
intereft of money. If the quantity of the ftoe^; 
to be employed therefore, was neither increafed 
nor diminiftied by it, the ordinary rate of profit 
would necefiarily remain the fame. But the por- 
tion of this profit neceflary for cqmpenfating the 
. ’ . '■ fifk 
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rifle and trouble of the employer, would likewife c H A-f* 
remain the fame; that rilk and trouble being in 
no refped altered. The refidue, therefore, that 
portion which belongs to the owner of the flock, 
and which pays the intereft of money, would 
neceffarily remain the fame too. At firft fight, 
therefore, the intereft of money feems to be a 
fubjed as fit to be taxed directly as the rent of 
land. 

There are, however, two different circum- 
ftances which render the intereft of money a 
much lefs proper iubjed of direct taxation than 
the rent of land. 

First, the quantity and value of the land 
which any man pofiefles can never be a fecret, 
and can always be afeertained with great exad- 
nefs. But the whole amount of the capital flock 
which he pofiefles is alrnoft always a fecret, and 
can fcarce ever be aieertained with tolerable 
exadnefs. It is liable, befides, to alrnoft con- 
tinual variations. A year fel,dom pafies away, 
frequently not a month, fometimes fcarce a 
Angle day, in which it does not rife or fall more 
or lefs. An inquifition into every man’s private 
circumftances, and an inquifition which, in order 
to accommodate the tax to them, watched over 
all the fluduations of his fortune, would be a 
fourge of fudh continual and endlefs vexation as 
no people could fupport. 

Secondly, land is a fubjed which cannot be 
removed; whereas flock eafily may. The pro- 
prietor of land is neceffarily a citizen of the par- 
ticular country in which his eftate lies. The 
V 4 proprietor 
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proprietor of (lock is properly a citizen of the 
world, and is not neceflarily attached to any 
particular country. He would be apt to. abandon 
the country in which he was expofed to a vex- 
atious inquifition, in order to be aflefled to a 
burdenfome tax, and would remove his ftock to 
fon)e other country where he could either carry 
on his bufinefs, or enjoy his fortune more at his 
cafe. By removing his ftock he would put an 
end to all the induftry which it had maintained 
in the country which he left. Stock cultivates 
land j ftock employs labour. A tax which tended 
to drive away ftock from any particular country, 
•would fo far tend td dry up every iburce of 
revenue, both to the fovereign and to the l'ociety. 
Not only the profits of ftock, but the rent of 
land and the wages of labour, would necefiarily 
be more or lefs dimirdftied by its removal. 

The nations, accordingly, who have attempted 
to tax the revenue ariling from ftock, inftead 
of any fevere inqviiiiuon of this kind, have been 
obliged to content themfelves with fome very 
loofe, and, therefore, more or lefs arbitrary 
eftkmtion. The extreme inequality and uncer- 
tainty of a tax a defied in this manner, can be 
compenfated only by its extreme moderation, 
in conlequence of which every man finds himfelf 
rated fo very much below his real revenue, that 
he gives himfelf little difturbance though his 
neighbour fhould be rated fomewhat lower. 

Bv what is called the land-tax in England* 
it, was intended that ftock fhould be. taxed in. 
the fame proportion as land. When the tax 
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upon land was at four (hillings in the pound, c H n A p - 
or at one* fifth of the fuppofed rent, it was in-* 
tended that ftock fhould be taxed at one-fifth of 
the fuppofed intereft. When the prefent annual 
land-tax was firft impofed, the legal rate of in- 
tereft: was fix per cent. Every hundred pounds 
ftock, accordingly, was fuppofed to be taxed at 
twenty-four (hillings, the fifth part of fix pounds. 

Since the legal rate ot intereft has been reduced 
to five per cent, every hundred pounds ftock is 
fuppofed to be taxed at twenty (hillings only, 

The fum to be raifcd, by what is called the 
land-tax, was divided between the country and 
the principal towns. The*greater part of it was 
laid upon the country; and of what was laid 
upon the towns, the giVatcr part was aftened 
upon the houfes. What remained to be afiefied 
upon the ftock or trade of the towns (for the 
ftock upon the land was not meant to be taxed) 
was very much below the real value of that (lock 
or trade. Whatever inequalities, therefore, 
there might be in the original afleftment, gave 
little difturbance. Every parifh and dill rid (till 
continues to bo rated for its land, its houfes, and 
its ftock,' according to the original afiefiment; 
and the almoft univerfal profperity of the coun- 
try, which in molt places has raifed very much 
the value of all thefe, has rendered thofe ine- 
qualities of (till lefs importance now. The rate 
too upon each diftrid continuing always the 
fame, the uncertainty of this tax, fo far as it 
might be allcfled upon the (lock of any indi- 
vidual, has been very much diminifl^ed, as well 
' . . ’ ' M 
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* ° v ° K as rendered of much lefs confcquence. If the 
greater part of the lands of England are not 
rated to the land-tax at half their aftual value, 
the greater part of the flock of England is, per- 
haps, fcarce rated at the fiftieth part of its attual 
value. In Tome towns the whole land-tax is 
affefied upon houfes ; as in Weftminfter, where 
flock and trade are free. It is otherwife in 
London. 

In all countries a fevere inquifition into the 
circumftances of private pcrfons has been care- 
fully avoided. 

At Hamburgh* every inhabitant is obliged 
to pay to the flare, one-fourth per cent.' of all 
that he pofleitesj' and as tne wealth of the people 
of Hamburgh confifts principally in flock, this 
tax may be confide red as a tax upon flock. 
Every man afleffes himfdf, and, in the prefence 
of the magiflrate, puts annually into the public 
coffer a certain fum of money, which he declares 
upon oath to b'e one-fourth per cent, of all 
that lie poflcJTes, but without declaring what it 
amounts to, or being liable to any examination 
upon that Adject. This tax is generally fup- 
pofed to be paid with great fidelity. In a fmall 
republic, where the people have entire con- 
fidence in their magiftrates, are convinced of 
the neceffity of the tax for the fupport of the 
flare, and believe that it will be faithfully ap- 
plied to that purpofe, fuch confcientious an4 

* * Mpmoires concernant let Droits, tome p. 74.. 
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voluntary payment may fometimes be expe&ed. 
It is not peculiar to the people of Hamburgh. 

The canton. of Underwald in Switzerland is 
frequently ravaged by ttorms and inundations, 
and is thereby cxpofed to extraordinary 'expences. 
Upon fuch occafions the people affemble, and 
every one is laid to declare with the greareft 
frankncfs what he is worth, in order to be taxed 
accordingly. At Zurich the law orders, that, in 
calcs of necefliry, every one fhould be taxed in 
proportion to his revenue; the amount of which 
he is obliged to declare upon oath. They have 
no fufpkion, it is laid, that any of their feliow- 
citizens will deceive then*. At Bafil the prin- 
cipal revenue of the fcate arifes from a fmall 
cutlorn upon, goods exported. All the citizens 
make oath that they will pay every three months 
all the taxes impofed by the law. Ail merchants 
and even all inn-keepers are milled with keep- 
ing thcmfelves the account of the goods which 
they foil either within or without the territory. 
At the end of every three months they fend this 
account to the treafurer, with the amount of the 
tax computed at the bottom of it. It is not 
fufpected that the revenue fuffers by this con- 
fidence*. 

To oblige every citizen to declare publicly 
upon oath the amount of his fortune, mull not, 
it Teems, in thole Swifs cantons, be reckoned a 
hardlhip. At Hamburgh it would be reckoned 
the greateft. Merchants engaged in the hazardous 

*. RJempires eppeernant les Droits, tom? i. p. 163? s 66. 171, 
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projects of trade, all tremble at the thoughts of 
being obliged at all times to expofe the real 
flate of their circumftances. The ruin of their 
credit and the mifcarriage of their proje&s, they 
forefee, would too often be the confequence. A 
fober and parfimonious people/ who are ftrangers 
to all fuch proje&s, do not feel that they have 
occafion for any fuch concealment. 

In Holland, foon after the exaltation of the 
late prince of Orange to the ftadtholderfhip, a 
tax of two per cent, or the fiftieth penny, as it 
was called, was impofed upon the whole fub- 
ftance of every citizen. Every citizen alFdTed 
himfeif and paid his tafc in the fame manner as at 
Hamburgh ; and it was in general i’uppofed to 
have been paid with great fidelity. The people 
had at that time the greateft affe&ion for their 
new government, which they had juft cftablilhed 
by a general infurrc&ion. The tax was to be 
paid but once ; in order to relieve the ftate in a 
particular exigency. It was, indeed, too heavy 
to be permanent. In a country where the market 
rate of intereft feldom exceeds three per cent., a 
tax of two per cent, amounts to thirteen fhillings 
and fourpence in the pound upon the highett 
neat revenue which is commonly drawn from 
frock. It is a tax which very few people could 
pay without encroaching more or lefs upon their 
capitals. In a particular exigency the people 
may, from great public zeal, make a great 
effort, and give up even a part of their capital,' 
in order to relieve the ftate. But it is impoffible 
that they fhoiild continue to do fo for any con-’ 

flderable 
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flderable time ; and if they did, the tax would c H n A p * 
foon ruin them fo completely as to render them il— * 
altogether incapable of fupporting the ftate. 

The tax upon flock impofed by the land-tax 
bill in England, though it is proportioned to the 
capital, is not intended to diniinifh or take away 
any part of that capital. It is meant only to be 
a tax upon the intereft of money proportioned to 
that upon the rent of land; id that when the 
latter is at four'lhillings in the pound, the former 
may be at four Ihillings in the pound too. The 
tax at Elamburgh, and the Hill more moderate 
taxes of Underwald and Zurich, are meant, in 
the fame manner, to be taxes, not upon the ca- 
pital, but upon the intereft or neat revenue of 
flock. That of Holland was meant to be a tax 
upon the capital. 

‘faxes upon the Profit of particular Employments. 

IN fome countries extraordinary taxes are im- 
pofed upon the profits of flock ; fometimcs when 
employed in particular branches of trade, and 
fometimes when employed in agriculture. 

Of the former kind are in England the tax 
upon hawkers and pedlars, that upon hackney 
coaches and chairs, and that which the keepers 
of ale-houfes pay for a licence to retail ale and 
fpirituous liquors. During the late war, another 
tax of the fame kind was propofed upon fhops. 

The war having been undertaken, it was faid, 
in defence of the trade of the country, the mer- 
chants, who were to profit by it, ought to con- 
tribute towards the fupport of it. 


A TAX, 
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® ° v ° K A 'tax, however, upon this profits of ftofck 
c~ v— - » employed in any particular branch of trade, can 
never fall finally upon the dealers (who mult in 
all ordinary cafes have their reafonable profit), 
and where the competition is free can feidom have 
more than that profit but always upon the con- 
fumers, whopnuft be obliged to pay in the price 
of the goods the tax which the dealer advances j 
and generally with fome overcharge. 

A tax of this kind when it is proportioned to 
the trade of the dealer, is finally paid by the 
confirmer, and occafions no opprefiion to the 
dealer. When it is not fo proportioned, but is 
the fame upon ail dealers, though in this cafe 
too it is finally paid by the confumer, yet it 
favours the great, and occafions fome opprefiion 
to the fmall dealer. The tax of five Ihillings a 
wee!; upon every hackney coach, and that of 
ten drillings a year upon every hackney chair, fo 
far as it is advanced by die different keepers of 
inch coaches and" chairs, is exactly enough pro- 
portioned to the extent of their respective deal- 
ings. It neither favours the great, nor opprefies 
the fmalier dealer. The tax of twenty Ihillings 
a year for a licence to fell ale ; of forty Ihillings 
for a licence to fell fpirituous liquors ; and of 
forty Ihillings more for a licence to fell wine, 
being the fame upon all retailers, mult neceflarily 
give lbme advantage to the great, and occafion 
fame opprefiion to the fmall dealers. The former 
muff find it more eafy to get back the tax in the 
price of their goods than the latter. The mode- 
ration of tHe tax, however, renders this inequaf * 
■ lity of lels importance, and it may to many 

people 
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people appear riot Improper to give fome dif- 
couragemetit to the multiplieation of little ale- 
houfes. The tax upon (hops, it was intended, 

Ihould be the fame upon all Shops. It could not 
well have been otherwise. It would have been 
itnpoffible to proportion with tolerable exa&nefs 
the tax upon a fhop to the extent of the trade 
carried on in it, without luch an inquilition as 
would have been altogether inlupportable in a 
free country. If the tax had been confulerable, 
it would have opprellcd the fmall, and forced 
almolt the whole retail trade into the hands of 
the great dealers. The competition of the former 
being taken away, the latter would have enjoyed 
a monopoly of the trade j and like all other mo- 
nopolifts would foon have combined to raife 
their profits much beyond what was neceffary for 
the payment of the tax. The final paymenr, 
inftead of falling upon the fhopkeeper, would 
have fallen upon the confumer, with a confider- 
able over-charge to the profit of the fhopkeeper. 

For thefe reafons, the projedl of a tax upon 
fhops was laid afide, and in the room of it w& 
fubftituted the fubfidy 1759. 

What in France is called the perfonal taille 
is, perhaps, the moll important tax upon the 
profits of flock employed in agriculture that is 
levied in any part of Europe. 

In the diforderly flare of Europe during the 
prevalence of the feudal government, the fo- 
vereignwas obliged to content himfelf with tax- 
ing thofe who were too weak to refufe to pay 
taxes. The great lords, though willing to afiift 
7 him 
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him 1 upon particular emergencies, refufetl to 
fybjeft themfelves to any conftant tax, and he 
was not ftrong enough to force them. The 6c- 
cy piers of land all over Europe were, the greater 
part of them, originally bond- men. Through 
tne greater part of Europe they wete gradually 
emancipated. Some of them acquired the pro- 
perty of landed eftates which they held by fome 
bafe or ignoble tenure, fometimes under the 
jking, and fometimes under fome other great 
lord, like the ancient copy- holders of England. 
Others, without acquiring the property, obtain- 
ed leafes for terms of ( years, of the lands which 
they occupied under their lord, and thus became 
lefs dependent upon hiip. The great lords feem 
to have beheld the degree of profperity and in- 
dependency which this inferior order of men 
had thus come to enjoy, with a malignant and 
contemptuous indignation, ’ and willingly con- 


lented that the ibvereign Ihould tax them. In 
fome countries this tax was confined to the lands 


vyhich were held in property by an ignoble 
Jenure.j and, in this cafe, the taille was faid to be 
real. The land-tax eftablilhed by the late king 
of Sardinia, and the taille in the provinces of 
Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and Brittany j 
in [ the generality of Montauban, and in the elec- 
tions of Agen and Condom, as well as in fome other 
diftridU of France, are taxes upon lands held in 
property by an ignoble tenure. In other countries 
the tax was laid upon the,. fun poled profits of all 
thofe who held in farm or leafe lands belonging 
to, other people, whatever might be, the tenure 

by 
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by which the proprietor held them ; and in this 0 M U A p ' 
cafe the taille was faid to be perfonal. In 
the greater part of thofe provinces of France, 
which are called the Countries of Elections, the 
taille is of this kind. The real taille, as it 
is impofed only upon a part of the lands of 
the country, is neceflfarily an unequal, but it 
is not always an arbitrary tax, though it is fo 
upon fome occafions. The perfonal taille, as 
it is intended to be proportioned to the profits of 
a certain clafs of people, which can only be 
gueffed at, is neceflarily both arbitrary and un- 
equal. 

In France the perfonal tnille at prefent (1775) 
annually impofed upon the twenty generalities, 
called the Countries of* Eleftions, amounts to 
40,107,239 livres, 16 fous *. The proportion 
in which this fum is afleflfed upon thofe different 
provinces, varies from year to year, according to 
the reports which are made to the king’s council 
concerning the goodnefs or badnefs of the crops, 
as well as other circumllances, which may either 
increafe or diminifh their relpedive abilities to 
pay. Each generality is divided into a certain 
number of eledions, and the proportion in which 
the fum iropoled upon the whole generality is 
divided among thofe different eledions, varies 
likewife from year to year, according to the re- 
ports made to the council concerning their re- 
fpedive abilities. It feems impoffible that the 
council, with the beft intentions, can ever pro- 

* Memoires concernant les Droits, See. tome ii. p. 17. 
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k portion with tolerable exa&nefs, either of thole 
two affeffments to the real abilities of the pro- 
vince or diftrift upon which they are refpeftively 
laid. Ignorance and mifinformation muft al- 
ways, more or lefs, miflead the moft upright 
council. The proportion which each parifh 
Ought to fupport of what is afleffed upon the 
Whole ele&ion, and that which each individual 
ought to fupport of what is afleffed upon his 
particular parifh, are both in the fame manner 
varied, from year to year, according as circum- 
ftances are fuppofed to require. Thefe circum- 
ftances are judged of, in the one cafe, by the 
officers of the elettiofij in the other by thofe of 
the parifh ; and both the one and the other are, 
more or lefs, under the'direftion and influence of 
the intendant. Not only ignorance and mifin- 
formation, but friendfhip, party animofity, and 
private refcntment, are laid frequently to miflead 
fuch afTeflors. No man fubjeft to fuch a tax, it 
is evident, can ever be certain, before he is af- 
feffed, of what he is to pay. He cannot even 
be certain after he is afleffed. If any perfon has 
been taxed who ought to have been exempted ; 
or if any perfon has been taxed beyond his pro- 
portion, though both muft pay in the mean time* 
yet if they complain, and make good their com- 
plaints, the whole parifh is reimpofed next year 
in order to reimburfe them. If any of the con- 
tributors become bankrupt or infolvent, the col- 
lector is obliged to advance his tax, and the 
whole parifh is reimpofed next year in order to 
reimburfe the collector. If the collector himfelf 

fhould 
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fliould become bankrupt, the pari ft which eMs 

him muft ani'wer for his conduit to the receiver- 
general of the ele&ion. But, as it might be 
troublefomc for the receiver to profecute the 
whole parifh, he takes at his choice five or fix 
of the richeft contributors, and obliges them to 
make good what had been loft by the infolvency 
of the collector. The pari fh is afterwards re- 
impofed in order to reimburfe thofe five or fix. 
Such reimpofitions are always over and above 
the taille of the particular year in which they are 


c 


laid on. 

When a tax is impofed upon the profits of 
flock in a particular branch‘of trade, the traders 
are all careful to bring no more goods to market 
than what they can fell tft a price fufficient to 
reimburfe them for advancing the tax. Some of 
them withdraw a part of their flocks from the 
trade, and the market is more fparingly fupplied 
than before. The price of the goods rifes, and 
the final payment of the tax falls upon the con- 
fumer. But when a tax is impofed upon the 
profits of flock employed in agriculture, it is 
not the intereft of the farmers to withdraw any 
part of their flock from that employment. Each 
farmer occupies a certain quantity of land, for 
which he pays rent. For the proper cultivation 
of this land a certain quantity of flock is necef- 
fary; and by withdrawing any part of this ne- 
ceffary quantity, the farmer is not likely to be 
more able to pay either the rent or the tax. In 
order to pay the tax, it can never be his intereft 
to diminifh the quantity of his produce, nor con- 
X 2 fequently 
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B o v ° K feque-ntly to fupply the market more fparingly 
than before. The tax, therefore, will never en- 
able him to raife the price of his produce, fo as 
to reimburfe himfclf by throwing the final pay- 
ment upon the confumer. The farmer, how- 
ever, muft have his reafonable profit as well as 
every other dealer, otherwife he muft give up the 
trade. After the impofition of a tax of this 
kind, he can get this reafonable profit only by 
paying lefs rent to the landlord. The more he 
is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the lefs he 
can afford to pay in the way of rent. A tax of 
this kind impofed during the currency of a leafe 
may, no doubt, dittrefs or ruin the farmer. 
Upon the renewal of the leafe it muft always 
fall upon the landlord . 0 

In the countries where the perfonal taillc takes 
place, the farmer is commonly afleffed in propor- 
tion to the ftock which he appears to employ in 
cultivation. He is, upon this account, fre- 
quently afraid te have a good team of horfes or 
oxen, but endeavours to cultivate with the mean- 
eft and molt wretched inftruments of husbandry 
that he can. Such is his diftruft in the juftice 
of his aficflbrs, that he counterfeits poverty, 
and wilhes to appear fcarce able to pay any thing 
for fear of being obliged to pay too much. By 
this inilerable policy he does not, perhaps, always 
confult his own intcreftin the moft cffe&ual man- 
ner} and he probably lofes more by the diminu- 
tion of his produce than he faves by that of his 
tax. Though, in confequence of this wretched 
cultivation the market is, no doubt, fomewhat 
: A worfe 
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worfe fupplied j yet the fmall rife of price which c 
this may occafion, as it is not likely even to in- u 
dcmnify the farmer for the diminution of his 
produce, it is ftill Ids likely to enable him to 
pay more rent to the landlord. The public, 
the farmer, the landlord, all fuffer more or lefs 
by this degraded cultivation. That the perfonal 
taille tends, in many different ways, to difeourage 
cultivation, and confequently to dry up the prin- 
cipal fource of the wealth of every great country, 

I have already had occafion to obferve in the 
third book of this Inquiry. 

What are called poll-taxes in the fouthern 
provinces of North Amerfca, and in the Weft 
Indian iflands, annual taxes of fo much a head 
upon every negro, are properly taxes upon the 
profits of a certain fpecics of flock employed in 
agriculture. As the planters are, the greater part 
of them, both farmers and landlords, the final 
payment of the tax falls upon them in their qua- 
lity of landlords without any retribution, 

Taxes of fo much a head upon the bondmeix 
employed in cultivation, feem anciently to have 
been common all over Europe. There fubfifts 
at prefem a tax of this kind in the empire of 
Ruflfia, It is probably upon this account that 
poll-taxes of all kinds have often been repre- 
sented as badges of flavery. Every tax, how- 
ever, is to the perfon who pays it a badge, not of 
flavery, but of liberty. It denotes that he is 
fubjeft to government, indeed, but that, as he 
has Tome property, he cannot himfelf be the pro- 
perty of a matter. A poll-tax upon (laves is 
X 3 altogether 
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B K altogether different from a poll-tax upon free- 
men. The latter is paid by the perfons upon 
whom it is impofed; the former by a different 
fet of perfons. The latter is either altogether 
arbitrary or altogether unequal, and in moft cafes 
is both the one and the other; the former, 
though in fome refpeds unequal, different flaves 
being of different values, is in no refped arbi- 
trary. Every matter who knows the number of 
his own Haves, knows exadly what he has to 
pay. Thofe different taxes, however, being 
called by tire fame name, have been confidered 
as of the fame nature,., 

The taxes which in Holland are impofed upon 
men and maid fervartfs, are taxes, not upon 
flock, but upon cxpence; and fo far refemble 
the taxes upon confirmable commodities. The 
tax of a guinea a head for every man fervant, 
which has lately been impofed in Great Britain, 
is of the fame kind. , It falls heavieft upon the 
middling rank. * A man of two hundred a year 
may keep a fingle man fervant. A man of ten 
thoufand a year will not keep fifty. It does not 
affed the poor. 

Taxes upon the profits of flock in particular 
employments can never affed the intereft of 
njoney. Nobody will lend his money for lefs 
intereft to thofe who exercife the taxed, than to 
thofe who exercife the untaxed employments. 
Taxes upon the revenue arifing from ftock in all 
employments, where the government attempts to 
levy them with any degree of exadnefs, will, in 
many cafes, fall upon the intereft of money. 

The 
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The Vingtieme, or twentieth penny, in France, 
is a tax of the fame kind with what is called the 
land-tax in England, and is affeffed, in the fame 
manner, upon the revenue arifing from land, 
houfes, and ftock. So far as it affe&s flock it is 
afieffed, though not with great rigour, yet with 
much more exa&nefs than that part of the land- 
tax of England which is impofed upon the fame 
fund. It, in many cafes, falls altogether upon 
the intereft of money. Money is frequently 
funk in France upon what are called Contracts 
for the conftitution of a rent; that is, perpetual 
annuities redeemable at any time by the debtor 
upon repayment of the fum originally advanced, 
but of which this redemption is not exigible by 
the creditor except in particular cafes. The 
Vingtieme feems not to have raifed the rate of 
thofe annuities, though it is exactly levied upon 
them all. 


Appendix to Articles I. and II. 

1 faxes upon the capital Value of Land, Houfes, and 

Stock. 

WHILE property remains in the poffeffion of 
the fame perfon, whatever permanent taxes may 
have been impofed upon it, they have never 
been intended to diminifh or take away any part 
of its capital value, but only fome part of the 
revenue arifing from it. But when property 
changes hands, when it is tranfmitted either from 
the dead to the living, or from the living to the 
X 4- living, 
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living, fuch taxes have frequently ; been impofed 
upon it as. neceffarily take away fome part of its 
capital value. 

The transference of all forts of property from 
the dead to the living, and that of immoveable 
property, of lands and houfes, from the living . to 
the living, are tranfaftions which are in their 
nature either public and notorious, or fuch as 
cannot be long concealed. Such tranfaftions, 
therefore, may be taxed dire&ly. The tranf- 
ference of flock, or moveable property, from the 
living to the living, by the lending of money, is 
frequently a fecret tranfaction, and may always 
be made fo. It cannot eafily, therefore, be 
taxed direftly. It has been taxed indire&ly in 
two different ways; firft', by requiring that the 
deed, containing the obligation to repay, Ihould 
be written upon paper or parchment which had 
paid a certain ftamp-duty, otherwife not to be 
valid ; fecondly, by requiring, under the like 
penalty of invalidity, that it fhould be recorded 
either in a public or fecret regifter, and by 
impofing certain duties upon fuch regiftration. 
Stamp-duties and duties of regiftration have 
frequently been impofed likewife upon the deeds 
transferring property of all kinds from the dead 
to the living, and upon fhofe transferring im-? 
moveable property from the living to the living, 
tranfa&ions which might eafily have been taxed 
dire&ly. 

The Vicefima Hereditatum, the twentieth* 
penny of inheritances, impofed by Auguftus' 
upon the ancient Romans, was a tax upon the 

transference 
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transference of property from the dead to the c H n A p * 
living. Dion Caflius*, the author who writes 
concerning it the leaft indiftindly, fays, that it 
was impofed upon all fucceflions, legacies, and 
donations, in cafe of death, except upon thofe to 
the neareft relations, and to the poor. 

Of the fame kind is the Dutch tax upon 
fucceflions f. Collateral fucceflions are taxed, 
according to the degree of relation, from five to 
thirty per cent, upon the whole value of the 
fucceflion. Teftamentary donations, or legacies 
to collaterals, are fubjed.to the like duties. 

Thofe from hufband to wife, or from wife to 
hufband, to the fiftieth penny. The Luduofa 
Hereditas, the mournful fucceflion of afeendents 
to defeendents, to the’ twentieth penny only. 

Dired fucceflions, or thofe of defeendents to 
afeendents, pay no tax. The death of a father, 
to fuch of his children as live in the fame houfe 
with him, is feldom attended with any increafe, 
and frequently with a confiderable diminution of 
revenue; by the lofs of his induftry, of his office, 
or of fome life-rent eftate, of which he may have 
been in poffeflion. That rax would be cruel and 
oppreflive which aggravated their lofs by taking 
from them any part of his fucceflion. It may, 
however, fometimes be otherwife with thofe 
children who, in the language of the Roman 

* Lib, 55. Sec alfo Burman rfc VeSigalibus Pop. Rom. 
cap, xi. and Boucbaud de P impest du mgtieme fur les fuc- 
celfions. 

f Mcmoires concernant les Droits, &c. tome i. p. zz;* 

Voi. III. X 5 law, 
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law, are faid to be emancipated ; in that of the 
Scotch law, to be foris-familiated; that is, who 
have received their portion, have got families pf 
their own, and are fupported by funds feparate 
and independent of thofe of their father. What- 
ever part of his fucceflion might come to fuch 
children, would be a real addition to their for- 
tune, and might therefore, perhaps, without 
more inconveniency than what attends all duties 
of this kind, be liable to fome tax. 

The cafualties of the feudal law were taxes 
upon the transference of land, both from the dead 
to the living, and from the living to the living. 
In ancient times they qonftituted in every part of 
Europe one of the principal branches of the 
revenue of the crown. , 

The heir of every immediate vaffal of the 
crown paid a certain duty, generally a year’s 
rent, upon receiving the inveftiture of the eftate. 
If the heir was a minor, the whole rents of the 
eftate, during the continuance of the minority, 
devolved to the fuperior without any other 
charge, befides the maintenance of the minor, 
and the payment of the widow’s dower, when 
there happened to be a dowager upon the land. 
When the minor came to be of age, another tax, 
called Relief, was ftill due to the fuperior, which 
generally amounted likewife to a year’s rent. A 
long minority, which in the prefent times fo 
frequently dilburdens a great eftate. of all its in- 
cumbrances, and reftores the family to, their 
ancient fplendor, could in thofe times have no 
Tucheffedt. The wafte, and not difinc^m- 
v- ; 4 : ; brancc' 
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brance of the eftate, was the common effedt of a e 
long minority. 

By the feudal law the vafial could not alienate 
without the confent of his fuperior, who gene- 
rally extorted a fine or compofition for granting 
it. This fine, which was at fidl arbitrary, came 
in many countries to be regulated at a certain 
portion of the price of the land. In fome coun- 
tries, where the greater part of the other feudal 
cuftoms have gone into difufe, this tax upon the 
alienation of land ftill continues to make a very 
confiderable branch of the revenue of the fovc- 
reign. In the canton of Kerne it is fo high as a 
fixth part of the price of all noble fiefs ; and a 
tenth part of that of all»ignoble ones*. In the 
canton of Lucerne the tax upon the falc of lands 
is not univerfal, and takes place only in cer- 
tain diftridts. But if any perfon lells his land, 
in order to remove out of the territory, he pays 
ten per cent, upon the whole price of tiie fale f . 
Taxes of the fame kind upon the fale either of 
all lands, or of lands held by certain tenures, 
take place in many other countries, and make a 
more or lefs confiderable brancli of the revenue 
of the fovereign. 

Such tranla&ions may be taxed indireftly, by 
tpeans either of {lamp-duties, or of duties upon 
regiftration} and thole duties either may or may 
not be proportioned to the value of the fubject 
which is transferred. 

• * Memoires c^ncernant k; Droits, Sec. tome i. p. i jj. 

fid. p. 157* 
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k In Great Britain the ftamp-duties are higher 
or lower, not lb much according to the value of 
the property transferred (an eighteen penny or 
half crown ftamp being fufficient upon a bond 
for the largeft fum of money) as according to 
the nature of the deed. The higheft do not 
exceed fix pounds upon every fheet of paper, or 
fkin of parchmentj and thefe high duties fall 
chiefly upon grants from the crown, and upon 
certain law proceedings, without any regard to 
the value of the fubject. There arc in Great 
Britain no duties on the regiftration of deeds or 
writings, except the fees of the officers who keep 
the regifterj and theft are feldom more than a 
reafonable recompence for their labour. The 
crown derives no revenue from them. 

In Holland* there are both Ramp-duties and 
duties upon regiftration j which in fome cafes 
are, and in fome are not proportioned to the 
value of the property transferred. All tefta- 
ments mull be written upon damped paper of 
which the price is proportioned to the property 
dilpofed of, lo that there arc ftamps which eoft 
from three pence, or three ftivers a fheet, to 
three hundred florins, equal to about tvventy- 
feven pounds ten ihillings of our money. If the 
ftamp is of an inferior price to what the teftator 
ought to have made ufe of, his fuccefflon is 
conflfcated. This is over and above all their 
other taxes on fucceflion. Except bills of ex- 
change, and fome other mercantile bills, all 

* Mcmoires concernant Its Droits, &c. tome i. p. 223, 22.4, 
225. 
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other deeds, bonds, and contrails, are fubjeft to c # * p - 
a ftamp-duty. This duty, however, does not 
rife in proportion to the value of the fubject. 

All Tales of land and of houfes, and all mort- 
gages upon either, muft be regiftered, and, upon 
regiftration, pay a duty to the Hate of two and a 
half per cent, upon the amount of the price or of 
the mortgage. This duty is extended to the 
fale of all Ihips and vefiels of more than two tons 
burthen, whether decked or undecked. Tbefe, 
it feems, are confidered as a fort of houfes upon 
the water. The fale of moveables, when it is 
ordered by a court of jullice, is fubject to the 
like duty of two and a halt per cent. 

In France there are both ftamp-duties and 
duties upon regiftration. The former are con- 
lidered as a branch of the aides or excife, and in 
the provinces where thole duties take place, are 
levied by the excife officers. The latter are 
confidered as a branch of the domain of the 
crown, and are levied by a" different let of 
officers. 

Those modes of taxation, by ftamp-duties 
and by duties upon regiftration, are of very 
modern invention. In the courfe of little more 
than a century, however, ftamp-duties have, in 
Europe, become almoft univerfal, and duties 
upon regiftration extremely common. There 
is no art which one government fooner learns of 
another, than that of draining money from the 
pockets of the people. 

Taxes upon the transference of property from 
the dead to the living, fall finally as well as im- 
mediately 
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* K mediately upon the perfon to whom the property 
is transferred. Taxes upon the fale of land fall 
altogether upon the feller. The feller is almoft 
always under the neceftity of felling, and muft, 
therefore, take fuch a price as he can get. The 
buyer is fcarce ever under the neceftity of buy- 
ing, and will, therefore, only give fuch a price 
as he likes. He confiders what the land will 
eoft him in tax and price together. The more 
he is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the lcfs 
he will be difpofed to give in the way of price. 
Such taxes, therefore, fall almoft always upon a 
neceffitous perfon, and muft, therefore, be fre- 
quently very cruel anti oppreflive. Taxes upon 
the fale of new-built houfes, where the building 
is fold without the ground, fall generally upon 
the buyer, becaule the builder muft . generally 
have his profit ; otherwife he muft give up the 
trade. If he advances the tax, therefore, the 
buyer muft generally repay it to him. Taxes 
upon the fale of «old houfes, for the fame reafon 
as thofe upon the fale of land, fall generally upon 
the feller; whom in moft cafes either conve- 
niency or necefiity obliges to fell. The number 
of new-built houfes that are annually brought to 
market, is more or lefts regulated by the de- 
mand. Unlefs the demand is fuch as to afford 
the builder his profit, after paying all expences, 
he will build no more houfes. The number of 
old houfes which happen at any time to come to 
* market is regulated by Occidents of which the 
greater part have no relation to the demand. 
Two or. three great bankruptcies in a mercantile 
7 town, 
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town, will bring many houfes to fale, .which; c 
muft be fold for what can be got for them. Taxes 
upon the tale of ground rents fall altogether 
upon the feller j for the fame reafon as thofe 
upon the fale of land. Stamp-duties, and duties 
upon the regiftration of bonds and contracts for 
borrowed money, fall altogether upon the bor- 
rower, and, in faCt, are always paid by him, 
Duties of the fame kind upon law proceedings 
fall upon the luitors. They reduce to both the 
capital value of the fubjeCt in difpute. The 
more it cofts to acquire any property, the lefs 
muft be the neat value of it when acquired. 

All taxes upon the transference of property 
of every kind, fo far as they dimini (h the capital 
value of that property, tend to diminilh the 
funds deftined for the maintenance of productive 
labour. They are all more or lefs unthrifty taxes 
that increafe the revenue of the fovereign, which 
feldom maintains any but unproductive labour- 
ers j at the expence of the capital of the people, 
which maintains none but productive. 

Such taxes, even when they are proportioned 
to the value of the property transferred, are ftill 
unequal ; the frequency of transference not being 
always equal in property of equal value. When 
they are not proportioned to this value, which is 
the cafe with the greater part of the ftamp- 
duties, and duties of regiftration, they are ftill 
more fo. They are in no refpeCt arbitrary, but 
are or may be in all cafes perfectly clear and 
certain. Though they fometimes fall upon the 
perfon who is not very able to pay ; the time of 
Von. III. X 8 payment 
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* * payment is in moft cafes fu-fficien tly convenient for 
him* /When the payment becomes due, he muft 
in moft cafes have the money to pay. They are 
levied at very little expence, and in general fubjeft 
the contributors to no other inconveniency befides 
always the unavoidable one of paying the tax. 

In France the ftamp-duties are not much 
complained of. Thofe of regiftration, which 
they call the Controle, are. They give occa- 
fion, it is pretended, to much extortion in the 
officers of the farmers general who colledfc the 
tax, which is in a great meafure arbitrary and 
uncertain. In the greater part of the libels 
which have been written againft the prefent 
fyftem of finances in France, the abufes of the 
Controle make a principal article. Uncertainty 
however, does not feem to be neceffarily inherent 
in the nature of fuch taxes. If the popular 
complaints are well founded, the abufe muft 
arife, not fo much from the nature of the tax, as 
from the want of ptecifion and diftinftnefs in the 
words of the edifts or laws which impofe it. 

Tiie regiftration of mortgages, and in general 
of all rights upon immoveable property, as it 
gives great fecurity both to creditors and pur* 
chafers, is extremely advantageous to the public. 
That of the greater part of deeds of other kinds 
is frequently inconvenient and even dangerous 
to individuals, without any advantage to the 
public. All regifters which, it is acknowledged, 
ought to be kept feeret, ought certainly never 
to exift. The credit of individuals ought cer* 
thinly ftever to depend upon fo very (lender a fecu* 
2 rity 
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fi.ty as the probity and religion of the inferior 
Officers of revenue. But where the fees of re- 
giftration have been made a fource of revenue to 
the fovereign, regifter offices have commonly 
been" multiplied without end, both for the deeds 
which ought to be fegiftered, and for thofe which 
ought not. In France there are feveral different 
forts of fecret regifters. This abule, though not 
perhaps a neieffary, it mult be acknowledged^ 
is a very natural eftedt of l'uch taxes. 

Such ftamp-duties as thofe in England upoii 
cards and dice, upon news-papers and periodical 
pamphlets, &c. are properly taxes upon con- 
fumption \ the final payment falls upon the per- 
fons who ufe or confume fuch commodities. 
Such ftamp-duties as tfiofe upon licences to re- 
tail ale, wine, and fpirituous liquors, though in- 
tended, perhaps, to fall upon the profits of the 
retailers, are likewife finally paid by the con- 
firmers of thole liquors. Such taxes, though 
called by the fame name, and levied by the fame 
officers and in the fame manner with the ftamp- 
duties above mentioned upon the transference of 
property, are however of a quite different nature,* 
and fall upon quite different funds.- 

Article lit. 

f 

faxes upon the Wages of Labour. 

THE wages of the inferior claffes of work- 
men, I have endeavoured to ffiow in the firft 
book, arc every where neceffarily regulated by 

Vol. IIL Y two 
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fwb different tirtuftiftanees ; the demand for la* 
hour, and the ordinary or average price of pro- 
vifions. The demand for labour, according as 
it happens to be either increaling, ftationary, or 
declining j or to require an increafing, ftationary, 
Or declining population, regulates the fub- 
fiftence of the labourer, and determines in what 
degree it fhall be, either liberal, moderate, or 
fcanty. The ordinary or average price of pro-, 
vifions determines the quantity of money which 
itiuft be paid to the workman in order to enable 
him, one year with another, to purchafe this 
libera], moderate, or fcanty fubfiftence. While 
the demand for labour and the price of provifions, 
therefore, remain the fame, a diredt tax upon 
the wages of labour can have no other effeft 
than to raife them fomewhat higher than the tax. 
Let us fuppofe, for example, that in a particular 
place the demand for labour and the price of 
provifions were fuch, as to render ten (hillings a 
Week the ordinary wages of labour ; and that a 
tax of one-fifth, or four (hillings in the pound', 
was impofed upon wages. If the demand for 
■labour and the price of provifions remained tine 
fame, it would ftill be neceffary that the labourer 
ihOuld in that place earn fuch a fubfiftence as 
could be bought only for ten (billings a week, or 
that after paying the tax he fhould have' ten 
{Hillings a week free wages. But in order to lea ve 
•him fuch free wages after paying fuch a tax, the 
•price of labour muft in that place foon rife,- hot 
’to twelve (hillings a week Only, but to twelve 
•and fixpence ; that is, in order to enable him to 

- . pay 
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pay a tax of one-fifth, his wages muft neceffarily 
foon rjfe* not one-fifth part only, but one-fourth. 
Whatever was the proportion of the tax, the 
wages of labour muft in all cafes rife, not only 
in that proportion, but in a higher proportion. 
If the rax, for example, was one- tenth* the 
wages of labour muft neceffarily foon rife, not 
one-tenth part only, but one-eighth. 

A direct tax upon the wages of labour, 
therefore, though the labourer might perhaps 
pay it out of his hand, could not properly be faid 
to be even advanced by him j at leaft if the de- 
mand for labour and the average price of provi- 
fions remained the fame after the tax as before it. 
In all fuch cafes, not only the tax, but fomc- 
thing more than the tax, would in reality be 
advanced by the perlon who immediately em- 
ployed him. The final payment would in dif- 
ferent cafes fall upon different perfons. The 
rife which fuch a tax might occafion in the wages 
of manufacturing labour would be advanced by 
the mailer manufacturer, who would both be 
entitled and obliged to charge it, with a profit, 
upon the price of his goods. The final payment 
of this rife of wages, therefore, together with 
the- additional profit of the matter manufacturer, 
would fall Upon the confumer. The rife which 
fuch a tax might occafion in the wages of coun- 
try, labour would be advanced by the farmer, 
who* in order to maintain the fame number of 
labourers as before, would be obliged to em- 
ploy* greater capital. In order to gee back this 
greater capita), together with the ordinary profits 
Yi of 
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of flock, it would be necelfary that he fhotild 
retain a larger portion, or what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of a larger portion, of the 
produce of the land, and confequendy that he 
ihould pay Ids rent to the landlord. The final 
payment of this rife of wages, therefore, would 
in this cafe fall upon the landlord, together with 
the additional profit of the farmer who had ad- 
vanced it. In all cafes a direft tax upon the 
wages of labbur mud, in the long-run, occafiott 
both a greater reduction in the rent of land, and 
a greater rife in the price of manufaftured goods, 
than would have followed from the proper afleff- 
ment of a fum equal to the produce of the tax, 
partly upon the rent of land, and partly upon 
confumablc commodities. 

If dirett taxes - upon the wages of labour have 
not always occafidned a proportionablerife in thofe 
wages, it is becaufc they have generally occafioned 
a confiderable fall in the demand for labour. 
Thedeclenfion of induftry, the decreafe of employ- 
ment for the poor, the diminution of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, 
have generally been the effe&s of fuch taxes. In 
confequence of them, however, the price of labour 
lmift always be higher than it otherwife would 
have been in the a&ual ftate of thfe demand : 
and this enhancement of price, together with the 
profit of thofe who advance it, muft always bfe 
finally paid by the landlords and confumers. 

A Tax upon the wages of country labour does 
not raife the price of the rude produce of land in 
proportion to' tire tax i for the fame reafon that a 

tax 
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tax upon the farmer’s profit does not raife that c H U A p * 
price in that proportion. 

Absurd and deftruftive as fuch taxes are, 
however, they take place in many countries. 

Ip Fiance that part of the faille which is charged 
upon the induftry of workmen and day-labourers 
in country villages, is properly a tax of this 
kind. Their wages are computed according to 
the common rate of the diftrift in which they 
refide, and that they may be as little liable as 
poflible to any over-charge, their yearly gains 
are eftimated at no more than two hundred 
working days in the year*. The tax of each 
individual is varied from year to year according 
to different circumftances, of which the colle&or 
or the commiflary, whom the in-tendant appoints 
to aflifl: him, are the judges. In Bohemia, in 
confluence of the alteration in the fyftem of 
finances which was begun in 1748, a very heavy 
tax is impofed upon the induftry of artificers. 

They are divided into four clafles. The highcft 
clafs pay a hundred florins a year; which, at 
two-and-twenty-penceha]fpennyafloiin,amounts 
to 9/. 7 s. 64 . The fecond clafs are taxed at 
fbventy ; the third at fifty; and the fourth, com- 
prehending artificers in villages, and the loweft 
clafs of thofe in towns, at twenty-five florins f. 

The recompence of ingenious artifts and of 
men of liberal profeffions, I have endeavoured 
to fhow in the firft book, neceflarily keeps a 
certain proportion to the emoluments of inferior 

* Memoires concernant lcs Droits, &c. tom, ii. p. io8. 

•jj M. tpm. iii. p. 87. 
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* C £ ;K trades^ A tax upon this rccompence, therefore, 
y-«_/ could have no other effeft than to raife it fome- 
what higher than in proportion to the tax.’ If 
it did not rife in this manner, the ingenious arts 
and the liberal profeffions, being no longer upon 
a level with other trades, would be fo much de- 
ferted that they would foon return to that level. 

The emoluments of offices are not, like thofe 
of trades and profeffions, regulated by the free 
competition of the market, and do not, there- 
fore, always bear a juft proportion to what the 
nature of the employment requires. They are, 
perhaps, in moft countries, higher than it re- 
quires} the perfons who have the adminiftration 
of government being generally difpofed to re- 
ward both themfelves and their immediate de- 
pendents rather more than enough. The emo- 
luments of offices, therefore, can in moft cafes 
very well bear to be taxed. The perfons, be- 
fides, who enjoy public offices, efpecially the 
more lucrative, a^c in all countries the objefts 
of general envy ; and a tax upon their emolu- 
ments, even though it fhould be lomewhat 
higher than upon any other fort of revenue, is 
always a Very popular tax. In England, for 
example, when by the land-tax every other fort 
of revenue was fuppofed to be affdTed at four 
fhillings in the pound, it was very popular to 
lay a real tax of five fhillings and fixpence in 
the pound upon the falaries of offices which ex- 
ceeded a hundred pounds a year; the penfions of 
the younger branches of the royal family, thfc 
jjay of the officers of the army and navy, and a 

few 
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few others lefs obnoxious to envy es 
There are in England no other direct taxes upon uh 
the wages of labour. 

Articu IV, 

‘taxes which , it is intended ’, fhould fall indiffer- 
ently upon every different Species of Revenue. 

THE taxes which, it is intended, fhould 
fall indifferently upon every different fpecies of- 
revenue, arc capitation taxes, and taxes upon 
c-onfumable commodities. Thefe rmift be paid 7 
indifferently from whatever revenue the con* 
tributors may poffefsj from the rent of their 
land, from the profits of their flock, or from, 
the wages of their labour. 

Capitation faxes. 

CAPITATION taxes, if it is attempted to 
proportion them to the fortune or revenue of 
each contributor, become altogether arbitrary. 

The ftate of a man’s fortune varies from day to 
day, and without an inquifition more intolerable 
than any tax, and renewed at lead once every 
year, can only be gueffed at. His affeffment, 
therefore, muft in moft cafes depend upon the 
good or bad humour of his afTeffors, and muft, 
therefore, be altogether arbitrary and uncertain. 

Capitation taxes, if they are proportioned 
not to the iuppofed fortune, but to the rank of 
each contributor, become altogether unequal ; 

Y 4 the 
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*<*f« the degrees of fortune being frequently unequal 
in^the-fattte-'dtgree^ofrank. 

‘ Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted tq 
fender them equal, become altogether arbitrary 
and uncertain ; and if it is attempted to render 
them certain and not arbitrary, become alto- 
gether unequal. Let the tax be light or heavy, 
uncertainty is always a great grievance. In a 
light tax a confiderable degree of inequality may 
be fupported; in a heavy one it is altogether 
intolerable. 

In the different poll-taxes which took place 
in England during the reign of William III. 
-the contributors werCj the greater part of them, 
affeffed according to the degree of their rank ; 
as dukes, marquiffes, farls, vifeounts, barons, 
efquires, gentlemen, the eldcft and youngeft 
Tons of peers, & c. All fhopkeepers and tradef- 
men worth more than three hundred pounds, 
that is, the better fort of them, were itibjed to 
the fame affeffmentj how great foever might be 
the difference in‘thpir fortunes. Their rank was 
more conftdered than their fortune. Several of 
thofe who in the firft poll-tax were rated ac- 
cording to their fuppofed fortune, were after- 
wards rated according to their rank. Serjeants, 
attornies, and proctors at law, who in the> firft 
jplU-tax were affeffed at three fhilljngjt in the 
pound of their fuppoffd income, were afterwards 
iffeffed as gentlemen. In the affeffment of a 
tax which was not very heavy, a cqpfiderable 
degree of inequality had been found lefs infup- 
|jor$able than any degree of uncertainty. 
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In the capitation which has been levied 4n ch a iv 
prance without any interruption fince the be- 
ginning of the prefent .century, the higheft 
orders of people are rated according to their 
rank by an invariable tariff ; the lower orders of 
people, according to what is luppofed to be 
their fortune, by an affeffment which varies from 
year to year. The officers of the king’s court, 
the judges and other officer? in the fuperior 
courts of jultice, the officers of the troops, &q. 
are affeffed in the firft manner. The inferior 
ranks of people in the provinces are affeffed in 
the fecond. In France the great eafily fubmit 
to a confidcrable degree of inequality in a tax 
which, fo far as it affetts them, is not a very 
heavy one 5 but could pot brook the arbitrary 
affeffment of an intendant. The inferior ranks 
of people muff, in that country, fuffer patiently 
the ufage which their fuperiors think proper to 
give them. 

In England the different poll-taxes never pro- 
duced the furn which had been expedited from 
them, or which, it was luppofed, they might 
have produced, had they been exactly levied. 

In France the capitation always produces the 
furn expected from it. The mild government 
of England, when it affeffed the different rapks 
of people to the poll-tax, contented idclf with, 
what that affeffmc.nt happened to produce; and 
. required no compenfation for the lofs which' the 
ftate might fuftain either by thofe who could not 
pay, or. by thofe who would not pay (for there 
were many fuch), and who, by the indulgent 

execution 
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» ° v ° * execution of the law, were not forced to pay. 
The more fevcre government of France affeffes 
upon each generality a certain fum, which the 
intendant mud find as he can. If any province 
complains of being afiefFed too high, it may, in 
the affefTment of next year, obtain an abatement 
proportioned to the over-charge of the year 
before. But it mud pay in the mean time. The 
intendant, in order to be fure of finding the fum 
afleffed upon his generality, was impowered to 
affefs it in a larger fum, that the failure or in- 
ability of fome of the contributors might be 
compenfated by the over-charge of the red ; and 
till 1765, the fixation ,of this furplus aflefiment 
was left altogether to his difcrction. In that 
year indeed the council, affirmed this power to 
itfelf. In the capitation of the provinces, it is 
obferved by the perfectly well-informed author 
of the Memoirs upon the impofitions in France, 
the proportion which falls upon the nobility, 
and upon thofe whofe privileges exempt them 
from the taille, is the lead confiderable. The 
larged falls upon thofe fubjeft to the taille, who 
are.aflefled to the capitation at fo much a pound 
of what they pay to that other tax. 

Capitation taxes, fo far as they are levied 
upon the lower ranks of people, are direct taxes 
upon the wages of labour, and are attended with 
all the inconveniences of fuch taxes. 

Capitation taxes are levied at little, expence ; 
and, where they are rigoroufly exacted, afford 
a very fure revenue to the date. It is upon .this; 
account that in countries where the eafe, com- 
9 fort, 
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fort, and fecurity of the inferior ranks of people c fl n A *• 
are little attended to, capitation taxes are very ' 
common. It is in general, however, but a 
fmall part of the public revenue, which, in a 
great empire, has ever been drawn from fuel* 
taxes; and the greateft fum which they have- 
ever afforded, might always have been found, in 
fome other way much more convenient to the' 


c /a xes upon confumable Commodities. 

THE impoflibility of taxing the people, in 
proportion to their revenue, by any capitation, ’ 
feems to have given occafion to the invention of 
taxes upon confumable commodities. The ftate 
not knowing how to tax, direftly and propor- 
tionably, the revenue of its fubjetts, endeavours 
to tax it indirectly by taxing their expence, 
which, it is fuppofed, will in molt cafes be 
nearly in proportion to their revenue. Their 
expence is taxed by taxing the confumable com- 
modities upon which it is laid out. 

Consumable commodities are either neceffa- 
rtes or luxuries. 

By decenaries I underftand, not only the 
commodities which are indifpenfably neceflary 
for the fitpport of life, but whatever the cuftom 
of the country renders it indecent for creditable ■ 
people, even of the lowed; order, to be without. 
A linen fhirt, for example, is, flriftly fpeaking, • 
not a nceeffary of life. The Greeks and Romans 

lived) 
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* %? K I fuppofe, very comfortably, though they 

1 — -mu had no linen. But in the prefent times, through 
the greater part of Europe, a creditable day- 
labourer would be alhamed to appear in public 
without a linen fhirt, the want of which would 
be fuppofed to denote that difgraceful degree of 
poverty, which, it is prefumed, O o body can 
well fall into without extreme bad conduft. 
Cuftom, in the ft me manner, has rendered lea- 
ther Ihoes a neceffary of life in England. The 
pooreft creditable perfon of either fex would be 
alhamed to appear in public without them. 
In -Scotland, cuftom has rendered them a ne- 
cefiary of life to thejoweft order of men j but 
not to the fame order of women, who may, 
without any diferedit, .walk about bare-footed’ 
In France, they are necellaries neither to men 
nor to women ; the loweft rank of both fexes ap- 
pearing there publicly, without any diferedit, 
fome times in wooden ihoes, and fometimes bare- 
footed. Under neccflaries therefore, I com- 
prehend, not only thofe things which nature, 
but thofe things which the eftablifhed rules of 
decency have rendered neceffary to the loweft 
rank of people. All other things I cal} 
luxuiies; without meaning by this appellation 
to throw the fmallcft degree of reproach upon 
the temperate ufe of them. Beer and ale, for 
example, in Great Britain, and wine, cyen in 
the wine countries, I call luxuries. A man of 
any rank may, without any reproach, abftain 
tptally from tailing fuch liquors.. Nature does 

«* not 
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not render therti neceflary for the fupport of life j c H a A p ‘ , 
and cuftom no where renders it indecent to Jive ^ —* 
without them. 

As the wages of labour are every where regu- 
lated, partly by the demand for it, and partly 
by the average price of the neceflary articles of 
fubfiltencej whatever raifes this average price 
mud neceflarily raife thofe wages, fo that the 
labourer may dill be able to purchafe that quan- 
tity of thofe neceflary articles which the {late of. 
the demand for labour, whether increaflng, fta- . 
tionary, or declining, requires that he fhould 
have*. A tax upon thofe articles neceflarily 
raifes their price fomewhk higher than the 
amount of the tax, becaufe the dealer, who ad- 
vances the tax, mull generally get it back with a 
profit. Such a tax mud, therefore, occafiori a rife 
in the wages of labour proportionable to this rife 
of price. 

It is thus that a tax upon the necefiaries of 
life, operates exactly in the farfie manner as a 
direCl tax upon' the wages of labour. The la- 
bourer, though he may pay it out of his hand, 
cannot, for any confiderable time at lead, be 
properly faid even to advance it. It mud always 
in the long-rUn be advanced to him by his im- 
mediate employer in the advanced rate of his 
Wages. His employer, if he is a manufacturer, 
will charge upon the price of his goods this rife 
of wages, together with a profit ; fo that the final 
paymentof the tax, togetherwith this over-charge, . 
will fall upon the confumer. If his employer is a 

See Book I. Ch:«p. 8. 
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» ® y O k farmer, the final payment, together with a like 
over-charge, will fall upon the rent of the land- 
lord. 

. It is otherwife with taxes upon what I call 
luxuries ; even upon thofe of the poor. .The rife 
in the price of the taxed commodities, will not 
neceffarily occafion any rife in the wages of la- 
bour. A tax upon tobacco, for example, though 
a luxury of the poor as well as of the rich, will 
not raife wages. Though it is taxed in England 
at three times, and in France at fifteen times its 
original price, thofe high duties feem to have no 
cffcft upon the wages of labour. The fame thing 
may be faid of the taxes upon tea and fugar j which 
in England and Holland have become luxuries of 
the loweft ranks of people; and of thofe upon 
chocolate, which in Spain is faid to have become 
fo. The different taxes which in Great Britain 
have in the courfe of the prefent century been 
impofed upon fpirituous liquors, are not fuppofed 
to have had any effeft upon the wages of labour. 
The rife in the price of porter, occafioned by an 
additional tax of three (hillings upon the barrel 
of ftrong beer, has not raifed the wages of com-? 
rnon labour in London. Thefe were about eigh- 
teen-pence and twenty-pence a day before the 
tax, and they arc not more now. 

T he high price of fuch commodities does not 
neceffarily diminilh the ability of the inferior 
ranks of people to bring up families. Upon, the 
fober and induftrious poor, taxes upon fuch com- 
modities aft as fumptuary laws, and difpofe them 
either to moderate, or to refrain altogether from 

the 
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the ufe of fyperfluities which they can no longer ® 
eaftly afford. Their ability to bring up families* 
in confequence of this forced frugality, inftead 
of being diminifhed, is frequently, perhaps, in- 
creafed by the tax. It is the fober and induftri- 
ous poor who generally bring up the raoft nume- 
rous families, and who principally fupply the 
demand for ufeful labour. All the poor indeed 
are not fober and induftrious, and the diifolute 
and diforderly^ might continue to indulge them- 
felves in the ufe of fuch commodities after this 
rife of price in the fame manner as before ; with- 
out regarding the diftrefs which this indulgence 
might bring upon their famflies. Such diforderly 
perfons, however, fcldom rear up numerous fa- 
milies} their children generally perifliing from 
negleft, mifmanagement, and the fcantinefs or 
unwholefomenefs of their food. If by the ftrength 
of their conftitution they furvivc the hardfhips 
to which the bad coruluft of their parents expofes 
them} yet the example of that bad conduct com- 
monly corrupts their morals } l'o that, inftead of 
being ufeful to fociety by their induftry, they 
become public nuilances by their vices and dis- 
orders. Though the advanced price of the 
luxuries of the poor, therefore, might increafe 
lomewhat the diftrefs of fuch diforderly families, 
and thereby diminifli fomewhat their ability to 
bring up children } it would not probably dimi- 
nilh much the ufeful population of the country. 

Any rife in the average price of necefiaries, 
Uftlefs it is compenfated by a proportionable rife 
in the -wages of labour, muft necdfarily diminifli 

more 
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more or kfs the ability of the poor to brinA 
op numerous families, and confequently to fup- 
ply the demand for ufeful labour; whatever may 
be the ftate of that demand, whether inCreafing; 
ftationary, or declining; or fuch as requires an 
increafing, ftationary, or declining population. 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raife 
the price of any other commodities except that 
of the commodities taxed. Taxes upon need'- 
faries, by raifing the wages of labour, necelfarily 
tend to raife the price of all manufactures, and 
confequently to diminilh the extent of their fale 
and confumption. Taxes upon luxuries are 
finally paid by the c'onfumers of the commodities 
taxed, without any retribution. They fall in- 
differently upon every Tpecies of revenue, the 
wages of labour, the profits of ftock, and the 
rent of land. Taxes upon neceffaries, fo far as 
they affeCt the labouring poor, are finally paid, 
partly by landlords in the diminilhed rent of 
their lands, 'and partly by rich confumers, 
whether landlords or others, in the advanced 
price of manufactured goods ; and always with 
a confiderablc over-charge. The advanced 
price of fuch manufactures as are real neceffaries 
of life, and are deftined for the confumption of 
the poor, of coarfe woollens, for example, mult 
be compenfated to the poor .by a farther ad- 
vancement of their wages. The middling, and 
fuperior ranks of people, if they underflood their 
own intereft, ought always to oppofe all taxes 
upon the neceffaries of life, as well as aildireCt 
taxes upon the wages of labour, The final pay- 
ment 
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mcflt of both the one and the other falls alto- c ^ ^ 
gether upon themfelves, and always with a con- 
fiderable over-charge. They fall heavieft upon 
the landlords, who always pay in a double ca- 
pacity} in that of landlords, by the reduftion of 
their rent} and in that of rich confumers, by the 
increafc of their expence. The obfervation of 
Sir Matthew Decker, that certain taxes are, in 
the price of certain goods, fometimes repeated 
and accumulated four or five times, is perfectly 
juft with regard to taxes upon the necdlaries of 
life. In the price of leather, for example, you 
muft pay, not only for the tax upon the leather 
of your own fhoes, but for*a part of that upon 
thofe of the fhoe- maker and the tanner. You 
muft pay too for the tax upon the fait, upon the 
foap, and upon the candles which thofe workmen 
conlume while employed in your fervice, and 
for the tax upon the leather, which the falt- 
maker, the foap-maker, and the candle-maker 
confume while employed in theii* fervice. 

In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon 
the neceffaries of life are thofe upon the four 
commodities juft now mentioned, fair, leather, 
foap, and candles. 

Saj.t is a very ancient and a very univcrfal 
fubjedl of taxation. It was taxed among the 
Romans* and it is fo at prefent in, I believe, 
every part of Europe. The quantity annually 
confirmed by any individual is fo fimll, and 
may be purebafed fo gradually, that nobody, it 
feems to have been thought, could feel very 
fenfibly even a pretty heavy tax upon it. It is 
VoL. III. Z in 
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in England taxed at three {hillings and four- 
pence a bulhelj about three times the original 
price of the commodity. In l'ome other coun- 
tries the tax is ftill higher. Leather is a real 
neceflary of life. The ufe of linen renders foap 
fuch. In countries where the winter nights are 
long, candles are a neceflary inftrument of trade. 
Leather and foap are in Great Britain taxed at 
three halfpence a pound ; candles at a penny ; 
taxes which, upon the original price of leather, 
may amount lo about eight or ten per cent.; 
upon that of foap to about twenty or five and 
twenty per cent. ; and upon that of candles to 
about fourteen or fifteen per cent.; taxes which, 
though lighter than that upon fait, are ftill very 
heavy. As all thofe Your commodities are real 
neceffaries of life, fuch heavy taxes upon them 
mutt increafe fomewhat the expence of the fober 
and induftrious poor, and muft confequently 
raiie more or lefs the wages of their labour. 

In a country Where the winters are fo cold as 
in Great Britain, fuel is, during that feafon, in 
the ftri&eft fenfe of the word, a neceflary of life, 
not only for the purpofe of drefling viftuals, but 
for the comfortable fubfiftence of many different 
forts of workmen who work within doors; and 
coals are the cheapeft of all fuel. The price of 
•fuel has fo important an influence upon that of 
labour, that all ever Great Britain manufactures 
have confined themfelves principally to the coal 
countries; other parts of the country, on account 
of ’the high price of this neceflary article, not 
being able to work fo cheap. In fome manu- 
factures, 
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fa&urcs, befides, coal is a necefTary inftrument 
of trade; as in thoi'e of glafs, iron, and all other 
metals. If a bounty could in any cafe be rea- 
fonable, it might perhaps be fo upon the tranf- 
portation of coals from thofc parts of the coun- 
try in which they abound, to tliofe in which they 
are wanted. But the Icgillature, in Read of a 
bounty, has impofed a tax of three (hillings and 
three-pence a ton upon coal carried coaftways; 
which upon mod forts of coal is more than fixty 
per cent, of the original price at the coal-pit. 
Coals carried either by land or by inland navi- 
gation pay no duty. Where they are naturally 
cheap, they are confumea duty free: Where 
they are naturally dear, .they are loaded with a 
heavy duty. 

Such taxes, though they raife the price of 
fubfiftence, and confequently the wages of la- 
bour, yet they afford a confiderable revenue to 
government, which it might not be eafy to find 
in any other way. There may, therefore, be 
good reafons for continuing them. The bounty 
upon the exportation of corn, fo far as it tends 
in the actual flare of tillage to raife the price of 
that necefTary article, produces all the like bad 
effe&s; and inilead of affording any revenue, 
frequently oecafions a very great expence to 
government. The high duties upon the import- 
ation of foreign corn, which in years of mode- 
rate plenty amount to a prohibition; and the 
abfolute prohibition of the importation either 
of live cattle or of fait provifions, which takes 
place in the ordinary ftate of the law, and which, 
Z 2 * on 
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B : ° v ° K on account of the fcarcity, is at prefent fufpend- 
ed for a limited time with regard to Ireland and 
the Britifh plantations, have all the bad effefts 
of taxes upon the neceflaries of life, and produce 
no revenue to government. Nothing feems ne- 
ceflary for the repeal of fuch regulations, but to 
convince the public of the futility of that 
fyltem in conlequence of which they have been 
ellablifhed. 

Taxes upon the necelfaries of life are much 
higher in many other countries than in Great 
Britain. Duties upon flour and meal when 
ground at the mill, and upon bread when baked 
at the oven, take place in many countries. In 
Holland the money pric.e of the bread confumed 
in towns is fuppofed to be doubled by means of 
iuch taxes. In lieu of a part of them, the people 
who live in the country pay every year fo much 
a head, according to the fort of bread they are 
fuppofed to confume. Thofe who confume 
wheaten bread, pay three guilders fifteen (livers ; 
about fix (hillings and ninepence halfpenny. 
Thefe, and fome other taxes. of the fame kind, 
by raifing the price of labour, arc faid to have 
ruined the greater part of the manufafturcs of 
Holland*'. Similar taxes, though not quire fo 
heavy, take place in the Milanefe, in the dates 
of Genoa, in the dutchy of Modena, in the 
dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaftalla, 
and in the ecclefraftical Hate. A French f author 

Mcmoires concernant lesDroits, &c. p. 210, 211. 
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of fome note has propofed to reform the finances c H A p< 
of his country, by fubftituting in the room of 
the greater part of other taxes, this mod ruinous 
of all taxes. There is nothing fo abfurd, fays 
Cicero, which has not fometimes been afferted 
by fome philofophers. 

Taxes upon butchers meat are dill more com- 
mon than thofe upon bread. It may indeed be 
doubted whether butchers meat is any where a 
necefiary of life. Grain and other vegetables, 
with the help of milk, cheefe, and butter, or 
oil, where butter is not to be had, it is known 
from experience, can, without any butchers 
meat, afford the mod plentiful, the mod whole- 
fome, the mod nourifliing, and the mod in- 
vigorating diet. Decency no where requires 
that any man fhould eat butchers meat, as it in 
mod places requires that he Ihould wear a linen 
fliirt or a pair of leather fhoes. 

Consumable commodities, whether neceffa- 
ries or luxuries, may be taxed in two different 
ways. The confumer may either pay an annual 
fum on account of his ufing or confuming goods 
of a certain kind; or the goods may be taxed 
while they remain in the hands of the dealer, 
and before they are delivered to the confumer. 

The confumable goods which lad a confidcrable 
time before they are confumed altogether, are 
mod properly taxed in the one way. Thofe of 
which the confumption is either immediate or 
more l'peedy, in the other. The coach-tax 
and plate-tax are examples of the former method 

Z 3 • of 
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* °yP K of impofing: The greater part of the other 
d \ities of excife and culloms, of the latter. 

A coach may, with good management, laft 
ten or twelve years. It might be raxed, once 
for all, before it comes out of the hands of the 
coach-maker. But it is certainly more con- 
venient for the buyer to pay four pounds a year 
for the privilege of keeping a coach, than to 
pay all at once forty or forty-eight pounds ad- 
ditional price to the coach-maker ; or a fum 
equivalent to what the tax is likely to coft him 
during the time he ufes the fame coach. A 
fervice of plate, in the fame manner, may laft 
m6re than a century. t It is certainly eafier for 
the confumer to pay five fhillings a year for 
every hundred ounces of plate, near one per cent, 
of the value, than to redeem this long annuity 
at five and twenty or thirty years purchafe, 
which would enhance the price at leaft five and 
twenty or thirty per cent. The different taxes 
which affeft houfes are certainly more conve- 
niently paid by moderate annual payments, than 
by a heavy tax of equal value upon the firfl 
building or fale of the houfe. 

It was the well-known propofal of Sir Matthew 
Decker, that ail commodities, even thofe of 
which the confumption is either immediate or 
very fpeedy, fhould be taxed in this manner*, 
the dealer advancing nothing, but the conlumer 
paying a certain annual fum for the licence to 
confume certain goods. The objedf of his 
fcheme was to promote all the different branches 

of 
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of foreign trade, particularly the carrying trade, 
by taking away all duties upon importation and 
exportation, and thereby enabling the merchant 
to employ his whole capital and credit in the pur- 
chafe of goods and the freight of Ihips, no part 
of either being diverted towards the advancing 
of taxes. The projeft, however, of taxing, in 
this manner, goods of immediate or fpeedy con- 
fumption, feems liable to the four following 
very important objections. Firft, the tax would 
be more unequal, or not fo well proportioned 
to the expence and confumption of the different 
contributors, as in the way in which it is com- 
monly impofed. The taxes upon ale, wine, and 
fpirituous liquors, which arc advanced by the 
dealers, are finally paid by the different con- 
fumers exa&iy in proportion to their refpedive 
confumption. But if the tax were to be paid by 
purchafing a licence to drink thofe liquors, the 
fober would, in proportion to his confumption, 
be taxed much more heavily than the drunken 
confumer. A family which exercifed great 
hofpitaiity would be taxed much more lightly 
than one who entertained fewer guefts. Se- 
condly, this mode of taxation, by paying for an 
annual, half-yearly, or quarterly licence to con- 
fume certain goods, would diminiin very much 
one of the principal conveniences of taxes upon 
goods of fpeedy confumption ; the piece-meal 
payment. In the price of three- pence halfpenny, 
which is at prefent paid for a pot of porter, the 
different taxes upon malt, hops, and beer, to- 
gether with the extraordinary profit which the 
Z 4 brewer 
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brewer charges for having advanced them, itiay 
perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If a 
workman can conveniently fpare thpfe three half- 
pence, he buys a pot of porter, if he cannot, 
he contents himfelf v/ith a pint, and, as a penny 
fayed is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing 
by his temperance. He pays the tax piece- 
meal, as he can afford to pay it, and when he 
can afford to pay it} and every adt of payment 
is perfectly voluntary, and what he can avoid 
if he chufes to do fo. Thirdly, fuch taxes 
would operate lefs as fumptuary laws. When 
the licence was once purchafed, whether the 
purchafer drunk mucfy or drunk little, his tax 
would be the fame. Fourthly, if a workman 
were to pay all at onca, by yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly payments, a tax equal to what he 
at prefenr pays, with little or no inconveniency, 
upon all the different pots and pints of porter 
which he drinks in any fuch period of time, the 
fum might frequently diflrcfs him very much. 
This mode of taxation, therefore, jt feems evi- 
dent, could never, without the moft grievous 
opprcflion, produce a revenue nearly equal tq 
what is derived from the prefent mode without 
any oppreffion. In feveral countries, however, 
commodities of an immediate or very fpeedy 
confumption are taxed in this manner. In Hol- 
land, people pay fo much a head for a licence to, 
drink tea. I have already mentioned a tax upon 
bread, which, fo far as it is confumed in farm-, 
houfes and country villages, is there levied in 
the fame manner. 

The 
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The duties of excife are impofed chiefly upon 
goods of home produce deftinecl for home con- 
fumption. They are impofed only upon a few 
forts of goods of the mod general ufe. There 
can never be any doubt either concerning the 
goods which are fubjedt to thofe duties, or 
concerning the particular duty which each fpecies 
of goods is fubjedt to. They fall almoft alto- 
gether upon what I call luxuries, excepting 
always the four duties above-mentioned, upon 
fait, foap, leather, candles, and, perhaps, that 
upon green glafs. 

The duties of cuftoms are much more ancient 
than thofe of excife. They feem to have been 
called cuftoms, as denoting cuftomary payments 
which had been in ufe from time immemorial. 


C H a F. 
ii. 



They appear to have been originally confidered 
as taxes upon the profits of merchants. During 
the barbarous times of feudal anarchy, mer- 
chants, like all the other inhabitants of burghs, 
v/ere confidered as little better than emancipated 
bondmen, whofe perfons were defpifed, and 
whole gains were envied. The great nobility, 
who had confented that the king Ihould tallage 
the profits of their own tenants, were not un- 
willing that he fhould tallage likewife thofe of 
an order of men whom it was much lefs their 
intereft to protedl. In thofe ignorant times, it 
was not underftood, that the profits of mer- 
chants arc a fubjedt not taxable diredtly; or that 
the final payment of all fuch taxes muft fall, 
with a confiderable over-charge, upon the con- 
fumers. 


The 
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B ° v ° * T.hs gains of alien merchants were looked 
u— y — .-j upon more unfavourably than thofe of Englifh 
merchants. It was natural, therefore, that thofe 
of the former fliould be taxed more heavily than 
thofe of the latter. This difcinftion between 
the duties upon aliens and thofe upon Englifh 
merchants, which was begun from ignorance, 
has been continued from the fpirit of monopoly, 
or in order to give our own merchants an ad- 
vantage both in the home and in the foreign 
, market. 

With this diftin&ion, the ancient duties of 
cuftoms were impofed equally upon all forts of 
goods, needfaries a* well as luxuries, goods 
exported as well as goods imported. W ; hy 
fliould the dealers in orfc fort of goods, it feems 
to have been thought, be more favoured than 
thofe in another? or why fliould the merchant 
exporter be more favoured than the merchant 
importer? 

The ancient cuftoms were divided into three 
branches. The firft, and perhaps the molt an- 
cient of all thofe duties, was that upon wool and 
leather. It feems to have been chiefly or alto- 
gether an exportation duty. When the woollen 
manufafture came to be eftabli fhed in England, 
left the king fliould lofe any part of his cuftoms 
upon wool by the exportation of woollen cloths, 
a like duty was impofed upon them, The other 
two branches were, firft, a duty upon wine, 
Which, being impofed at fo much a ton, was 
t calli’d a tonnage; and, Secondly, a duty upon 
'H all other goods, which, being impofed at fa 
- "• much 
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much a pound of their fuppofed value, was called c 
a poundage. In the forty-feventh year of Ed- 
ward III. a duty of fixpence in the pound was 
impofed upon all goods exported and imported, 
except wools, wool-fells, leather, and wines, 
which were fubjeft to particular duties. In the 
fourteenth of Richard II. this duty was railed 
to one (hilling in the pound; but three years 
afterwards, it was again reduced to fixpence. 

It was raifed to eight-pence in the fecond year 
of Henry IV.; and in the fourth year of the 
fame prince, to one Ihiiling. From this time 
to the ninth year of William III. this duty con- 
tinued at one Ihilling in thp pound. The duties 
of tonnage and poundage were generally granted 
to the king by one and the fame aft of parlia- 
ment, and were called the Subfidy of Tonnage 
and Poundage. The fubfidy of poundage hav- 
ing continued for fo long a time at one (hilling 
in the pound, or at five per cent. ; a fubfidy 
came, in the language of the, cuftoms, to de- 
note a general duty of this kind of five per 
cent. This fubfidy, which is now called the 
Old Subfidy, {till continues to be levied accord- 
ing to the book of rates eftablilhed in the 
twelfth of Charles II. The method of afeer- 
taining, by a book of rates, the value of goods 
fubjeft to this duty, is faid to be older than the 
time of James I. The new fubfidy impofed by 
the ninth and tenth of William III., was an ad- 
ditional five per cent, upon the greater part of 
goods. The one-third and the two-third fub- 
fidy made up between them another five per 

cent. 
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B <ro k cent# 0 f w hich they were proportionable parts. 

i.— The fubfidy of 1747 made a fourth five per cent, 
upon the greater part of goods; and that of 
1759, a fifth upon fome particular forts of 
goods. Befides thofe five fubfidies, a great va- 
riety of other duties have occasionally been im- 
pofed upon particular forts of goods, in order 
fometimes to relieve the exigencies of the ftate, 
and fometimes to regulate the trade of the coun- 
try, according to the principles of the mercantile 
i'yftem. 

That fyftcm has come gradually more and 
more into fafhion. The old fubfidy was impofed 
indifferently upon exportation as well as im- 
portation. The four fubfequent fubfidies, as 
well as the other duties which have fince been 
occafionally impofed upon particular forts of 
goods, have, with a few exceptions, been laid 
altogether upon importation. The greater part 
of the ancient duties which had been impofed 
upon the exportation of the goods of home 
produce and manufacture, have either been 
lightened or taken away altogether. In molt 
cafes they have been taken away. Bounties have 
eyen been given upon the exportation of fome 
of them. Drawbacks too, fometimes of the 
whole, and, in molt, cafes, of a part of the duties 
which are paid upon the importation of foreign 
goods, have been granted upon their export- 
ation. Only half the duties impofed by the old 
fybfidy upon importation are drawn back upon 
exportation: but the whole of thofe impofed by 
the latter fubfidies and pther import? are, upon 
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the greater part of goods, drawn back in the 1 
fame manner. This growing favour of export- 
ation, and diioouragcment of importation, have 
fufFered only a few exceptions, which chiefly 
concern the materials of fome manufa&ures. 
Thefe, our n perch ants and manufacturers are 
willing fiiould corne as cheap as poOible to 
themfelves, and as dear as poHiblc to their rivals 
and competitors in other countries. Foreign 
materials are, upon this account, Ibmctimcs al- 
lowed to be imported duty free; Spaniili wool, 
for example, flax, and raw linen yarn. The 
exportation of the materials of home produce, 
and ofthofe which are the particular produce of 
our colonics, has fometimes been prohibited, 
and fometimes fubjeCted to higher duties. The 
exportation of Englilh wool has been prohibited. 
That of beaver fkins, of beaver wool, and of 
gurn Senega, has been iubjc&ed to higher du- 
ties; Great Britain, by the conqueft of Canada 
and Senegal, having got a! mol? the monopoly of 
thofe commodities. 

That the mercantile fyftcm has not been very 
favourable to the revenue of the great body of 
the people, to the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, 1 have endeavoured 
to lhew in the fourth book of this Inquiry. It 
feems not to have been more favourable to the 
revenue of the fovereign ; fo far at lead as that 
revenue depends upon the duties of cuftoms. 

In confequence of that fyftem, the importation 
of feveral forts of goods has been prohibited 
altogether, ‘This prohibition has in fome cafes 

entirely 
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entirely prevented, and in others has very much 
diminifhed the importation of thofe commo- 
dities, by reducing the importers to the neceffity 
of fmuggling. It has entirely prevented the 
importation of foreign woollens \ and it has very 
much diminilhed that of foreign filks and vel- 
vets. In both cafes it has entirely annihilated 
the revenue of cuftoms which might have been 
levied upon fuch importation. 

The high duties which have been impofed 
upon the importation of many different forts of 
foreign goods, in order to difeourage their con- 
fumption in Great Britain, have in many cafes 
ferved only to encourage fmuggling; and in all 
cafes have reduced the revenue of the cuftoms 
below what more moderate duties would have 
afforded. The faying of Dr. Swift, that in the 
arithmetic of the cuftoms two and two, inftead 
of making four, make fometimes only one, 
holds perfectly true with regard to fuch heavy 
duties, which never could have been impofed, 
had not the mercantile fyftem taught us, in 
many cafes, to employ taxation as an inftrument, 
not of revenue, but of monopoly. 

■ The bounties which are fometimes given 
upon the exportation of home produce and 
manufadtures, and the drawbacks which are paid 
upon the re-exportation of the greater part o( 
foreign goods, have given occafion to many 
frauds, and to a fpecies of fmuggling more 
deftruftive of the public revenue than any 
Other. In order to obtain the bounty or draw- 
back, the goods, it is well known, are fometimes 

Ihipped 
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ibipped and fent to fea ; but foon afterwards c f‘ 
clandeftinely rdanded in fome other part of the u h 
country. The defalcation of the revenue of 
cuftoms occasioned by bounties and drawbacks, 
of which a great part are obtained fraudulently, 
is very great. The grofs- produce of the cuf- 
toms in the year which ended ov\ the jth of 
January 1 7 5 5 > amounted to 5>^8,ooo/. The 
bounties which were paid out of this revenue, 
though in that year there was no bounty upon 
corn, amounted to 167,800/. T he drawbacks 
which were paid upon debentures and certifi- 
cates, to 2,156,800/. Bounties and drawback, 
together, amounted to at,’] 24,600 /. In confe- 
qucnce of thefe deductions the revenue of the 
cuftoms amounted onlj/ to 2,743 j40o/. i front 
which, deducing 287,900 /. for the expence of 
management in falaries and other incidents, the 
neat revenue of the cuftoms for that year comes 
out to be 2,455,500/. The expence of manage- 
ment amounts in this manner to between five 
and fix per cent, upon the grofs revenue of the 
cuftoms, and to fomething more than ten per 
cent, upon what remains ot tnat revenue, after 
deducting what is paid away in bounties and 
drawbacks. 

Heavy duties being impofed upon almoft all 
goods imported, our merchant importers fmuggle 
p much, and make entry of as little as they can. 

Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, make 
entry of more than they export ■, fometimes out 
of vanity, and to pafs for great dealers in goods 
y?hich pay no duty j and fometimes to gain a 
2 bounty 
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B Qti fc bounty, or a drawback. Our exports, in confti- 
. quence of thefe different frauds,. appear upon the 
cuftomhoufe books greatly to overbalance our 
imports; to the unfpeakable comfort of thofe 
politicians who meafure the national profperity 
by yyhat they call the balance of trade. 

All goods imported, unlefs particularly ex* 
empted, sad fuch exemptions are not very nu- 
merous, are liable to fome duties of cuftoms. 
If aiy ‘goods are imported not mentioned in the 
brok of rates, they are taxed at 4 s. g&d. for 
/very twenty ihillings value, according to the 
oath of the importer, that is, nearly at five fub- 
fidies, or five poundage duties. The book of 
rates is extremely compreheiifive, and enu- 
merates a great variety of articles, many of them 
little ufed, and therefore not well known. It is 
upon this account frequently uncertain under 
what article a particular fort of goods ought to 
be claffed, and conlequently what duty they 
ought to pay. 'Mi flakes with regard to this 
fometimes ruin the cuftomhoule officer, and fre- 
quently occafion much trouble, expence, and 
vexation to the importer. In point of perfpl- 
cuitv, precifion, and diftin&nefs, therefore, the 
duties of cuftoms are much inferior to thofe of 
excife. 

In order that the greater part of the members 
of any fociety fhould contribute to the public 
revenue in proportion to their refpe&ive expence; 
it does not feem neceffary that every Angle 
article of that expence fhould be taxed. The 
revenue, which is levied by the duties of excife; 
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tofajl as equally upon thp eoatri- 
butors as that whicli ^ by. the duties off w»y-w 
cuftofns; andthe butiesof exeife are impofed 
upon a fe w articles onlyoff the tpoft general u fe 
and confumpti^n It has been the, opinion of 
many people* that, by proper management, the 
duties pf cuftoms might likewife, without any 
lofs to. the public revenue, and with great ad- 
vantage to foreign trade, be confined to a few 
articles only. 

The foreign articles, of the moll general ufe 
and confumption in Great Britain, feem at pr-e- 
fent to confift chiefly in foreign wines and bran* 
dies;, in fome of the produ&ions of America and 
the Weft Indies, lugar, rum, tobacco, cocoa- 
nuts, &c. and in fome of thofe of the Eafl Indies, 
tea, 'coffee, china-ware, fpiceries of all kinds, 
feyeral forts of piece-goods, See. Thefe differ- 
ent articles afford, perhaps, at prefent, the greater 
part of the revenue which is drawn from the 
duties of cuftoms. The taxes which at prefent 
fubfift upon foreign manufactures, if you except 
thofe upon the few contained in the foregoing 
enumeration, have the greater part of them been 
impofed for the purpofe, not of revenue, but off 
monopoly, or to give our own merchants an 
advantage in the home market. By removing 
all prohibitions, and by fubjeCting all foreign 
manufactures to fuch moderate taxes, as it was 
foujid from experience afforded upon each 
arttq.ie, the greateft ‘ revenue to the public, our 
own workmen might , ftill have a confiderablc 
advantage in the home market, and many ar- 
Yoi. HI. A a tides, 
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^ ticlfcS, forhe of which at prefentifford no revt- 
ftue to government, and others & very incon- 
fiderable One, might aflfefd a very great one. 

High taxes, fometimes by dittiiniAing the 
confurtiption of the taxed commodities, and 
fometimes by encouraging fmuggling, frequently 
afford a fmaller revenue to government than 
what might be drawn from more moderate 
taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the effect 
of the diminution of confumption, there cart be 
but one remedy, and that is the lowering of the 
tax. 

When the diminution of the revenue is the 
effeft of the encouragement given to fmuggling, 
it may perhaps be remedied in two ways; either 
by diminilhing the temptation to fmuggle, or by 
irtcreafing the difficulty of fmuggling. The 
temptation to fmuggle can be diminilhed only 
by the lowering of the tax; and the difficulty of 
fmuggling can* be increafed only by eftabliffiing 
that fyftem of adminiftration which is moft 
proper for preventing it. 

Th 4 ti^ctfte laws* it appears, I believe, from 
eiperiencp, ObftruCt and embarrafs the opera* 
tibns of the frtmggier much more effectually 
than thdfe of the ctfffoms* By introducing into 
the cuftoms a fyftem of adminiftration as fimilar 
to that Of the excife as the nature of the different 
duties -Will admit, the difficulty of imuggling 
might be very much inerfeaifed. This alteration* 
it has beeh fuppofed by manypeople, might very 
eafily be brought about. 

Thx 
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The importer of commodities liable to any f 
dutiesof cuftoms, it has been faid, might at his 
option be allowed either to carry them to his 
own private warehoule,;. 9 r ''to lodge th?m in a 
warehoufe provided either at his own expence or 
at that of the public, but under the key of the 
cuftomhoufe officer, and never to be opened but 
in, his prefence. If the merchant carried them 
to his own private warehoufe, the duties to be 
immediately paid, and never afterwards to be 
drawn back; and that warehoufe to be at all 
times fubjeft to the viftt and examination of the 
cuftomhoufe officer, in order to afeertain how far 
the quantity contained ig it correfponded with 
that for which the duty had been paid. If he 
carried them to the public warehoufe, no duty 
to be paid till they were taken out for home 
confumption. If taken out for exportation, 
to be duty-free; proper fecurity being always 
given that they fhould be fo exported. The 
dealers in thofe particular commodities, either 
by wholefale or retail, to be at all times fubjeft 
to the viftt and examination of the cuftomhoufe 
officer; and to be obliged to juftify by proper 
certificates the payment of the duty upon the 
whole quantity contained in their fhops or ware- 
houfes. What are called the exeife- duties upon 
rum imported are at prefent levied in this man- 
ner, and thefame fyftem Qf adminiftratibn might 
perhaps be extended to all duties upon goods 
imported ; provided always that thofe duties 
were, like the duties ofexcife, confined to a few 
lbj$$ of goods of the moft general ufe and epu* 

A a 2 fumptidn. 
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ftimption . If they wereextendedto almbftall 
forts of goods, as at prefect, public watehoufes 
of fttffictent extent could not eafily be provided, 
and goods of a very delicate nature, or of which 
the prefer vation required much care and atten- 
tion, could not fafely be trufted by the merchant 
in any warehoufe but his own. 

If by fuch a fyftem. of adminiftration fmug- 
gling, to any confiderable extent, could be pre- 
vented even under pretty high duties ; and if every 
duty was occaficnally either heightened or lower- 
ed according as it was mod likely, either the one 
way or the other, to afford the greateft revenue 
to the ftate ; taxation 'being always employed as 
an inftrument of revenue and never of monopoly • 
it feems not improbable that a revenue, at lead 
equal to the prelent neat revenue of the cuftoms, 
might be drawn from duties upon the importa- 
tion of only a few forts of goods of the moft 
general ufe and confumption; and that the 
duties of cuftoms'Cnight thus be brought to the 
fame degree of fimpliciry, certainty, and preci 
fion, as thofe of excife. What the revenue at pre- 
fenVlbfesf by drawbacks upon the re-exportation 
of foreign goods which are afterwards relanded 
andeonfumed at home, would under this fyftem 
be faved altogether. If to this faving, which 
would alone be very confiderable, were added the 
abolition of all bounties; upon the exportation of 
home- produce ; in all cafes in which thofe boun- 
ties were not in reality drawbacks of fome duties 
of. cxcife which had before been advanced; if 
cannot well be doubted but that the neat revenue- 

of 
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of cuftoms might, after an alteration of this ki nd, c W U A p 
be fully equal to what it had ever been before. 

If by fuch a change of fyftein the public re- 
venue fuffered no lofs, the trade and manufac- 
tures of the country would certainly gain a very 
confiderable advantage. The trade in the com- 
modities not taxed, by far the greateft number, 
would be perfectly free, and might be carried on 
to and from all parts of the world with every 
poflible advantage. Among tliofe commodities 
would be comprehended all the neceflaries of life, 
and all the materials of manufa&ure. So far as the 
free importation of tiie neceflaries of life reduced 
their average money price in the home market, it 
would reduce the money price of labour, but with- 
out reducing in any refjJfeft its real recompence. 

The value of money is in proportion to the 
quantity of the neceflaries of life which it will 
purchafe. That of the neceflaries of life is alto- 
gether independent of the quantity of money 
which can be had for them. .The reduftion in 
Jje money price of labour would neceflarily be 
Attended with a proportionable one in that of all 
home-manufactures, which would thereby gain 
fome advantage in all foreign markets. The 
price of fome manufactures would be reduced in 
a {bill greater proportion by the free importation 
of the raw materials. If raw filk could be im- 
ported from China and Indoftan duty-free, the 
. filk manufacturers in England could greatly un- 
derfed thofe of both France and Italy. There 
would be no occafion to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign filks and velvets. The cheapnefs 
A a 3 of 
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of their goods would fecure to our own Work* 
men, not only the poffcflion of the home, but a 
very great command of the foreign market. 
Even the trade in the commodities taxed ■Would 
be carjied on with much more advantage than at 
prefent. If thofe commodities were delivered 
out of the public warehoufe for foreign ex, 
portation, being in this cafe exempted from all 
taxes, the trade in them would be perfe&ly free. 
The carrying trade in all forts of goods would 
under this fyftem enjoy every poffible advantage. 
If thofe commodities were delivered out for home, 
confumption, the importer not being obliged to 
advance the tax till he had an opportunity of 
felling his goods, either to fome dealer, or to 
fome confumer, he could always afford to fell 
them cheaper than if he had been obliged to ad- 
vance it at the moment of importation. Under 
the fame taxes, the foreign trade of confumption 
even in the taxed commodities, might in this 
manner be carried on with much more advantage 
than it can at prefent. 

It was the objedt of the famous exdfe fcheme 
of Sir Robert Walpole to eftablifh, with regard 
to wine and tobacco, a fyftem not very unlike 
that which is here propofed. But though the 
bill which was then brought into parliament, 
comprehended thofe two commodities Only j it 
was generally fuppofed to be meant as an inf 
ttodudlion to a more extenfive fcheme of the 
fime kind. Fadtion, cbnhbihed with the intefeft 
bf ftniiggllng merchants, failed fo violent, though 
{b ijjnjull-, n clamour againft that bill, that the 

minifies 
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Iflioilljer ihftU# proper to drop it* mi from ^ C. 
4rea4 of exciting a clamour of the fame kinq, 
none of his fuccefiors have dared to refyme the 

duties upon foreign luxuries imported 
for home- confumption, though they fometim.es 
fall upon the poor, fall principally upon people 
of middling or more than middling fortune. 
Such are, for example, the duties upon foreign 
wines, upon coffee, chocolate, tea, fugar, &c. 

The duties upon the cheaper luxuries of home, 
produce deftined for home-confumption, fall 
pretty equally upon people of all ranks in propor- 
tion to their refpeaive exp^nce. The poor pay the 
duties upon malt, hops, beer, and ale, upon their 
own confutation: The rich, upon both their 
own confumption and that of their fervants: 

The whole confumption of the inferior ranks 
of people, or of thole below the middling rank, 
it muft be obferved, is in every country much 
greater, not only in quantity, .but in value, than 
that of the middling and of thofe above the 
middling rank. The whole expence of the in- 
terior's much greater than that of the fuperior 

ranks. In the firft place, almoft the whole capi- 
tal of every country is annually diftributed among 
the inferior ranks of people, as the wages of 
productive labour. Secondly, a great part of 
the revenue arifing from both the rent ofland 
and the profits of ftock, is annually diftributed 

among the fame rank, in the wages and m*n- 

tenance of menial fervants, and other unproduc- 
tive labourers. Thirdly, fome part of the profits 
A a 4 of 
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B ° v ° K of ftpck belongs to the fame rank, as a revenue 
arifing from the employment of their fmall capi-* 
tals. The amount of the profits annually made 
by fmall Ihopkeepers, tradcfmcff, and retailers 
of all kinds, is every where very confiderable, 
and makes a very confiderable portion of the 
annual produce. Fourthly, and laftly, fome part 
even of the rent of land belongs to the fame 
rank; a confiderable part to thofe who are 
fomewhat below the middling rank, and a fmall 
part even to the lowed; rank ; common labourers 
fometimes poflefling in property an acre or two 
ofland. Though the expencc of rhofe inferior 
ranks of people, therefore, taking them indi- 
vidually, is very fmall, yet the whole mafs of it, 
taking them collectively, amounts always to by 
much the larged: portion of the whole expence of 
the fociety; what remains, of the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country for 
the confumption of the fuperior ranks, being al- 
ways much lefs, pot only in quantity but in va* 
lue. The taxes upon expence, therefore, which 
fall chiefly upon that of the fuperior ranks of 
people, upon the fmaller portion of the annual 
produce, are likely to be much lefs produftive 
than either thofe which fall indifferently upon 
the expence of all ranks, or even thofe which fall 
chiefly upon that of the inferior ranks ; than 
either , thofe which fall indifferently upon the 
whole annual produce, or thofe which fall chiefly 
upon the larger portion of it. The excife upon 
the materials and manufa&ure of home-made 
fermented and fpirituous liquors is accordingly, 

Of 
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of all the different taxes upon expence, by far c h a p. 
the molt productive j and this branch of the ex- i! ’ 
cife falls very much, perhaps principally, upon 
the expence of the common people. In the year 
which ended on the 5th of July 1775, the-grofs 
produce of this branch of the excife amounted to 
3>34i>837^ 9 S > 9 d ‘ 

It mud always be remembered, however, that 
it is the luxurious and not the neceflary expence 
of the inferior ranks of people that ought ever to 
be taxed. The final payment of any tax upon 
their neceffary expence would fall altogetiier 
upon the fupcrior ranks of people ; upon the 
fmaller portion of the annual produce, and not 
upon the greater. Such a tax muft in all cafes 
either raife the wages of hbour, or lefien the de- 
mand for it. It could not raife the wages of la- 
bour, without throwing the final payment of the 
tax upon the fuperior ranks of people. It could 
not lefien the demand for labour, without lefien- 
ing the annual produce of thc»land and labour 
of the country, the fund from which all taxes 
muft be finally paid. Whatever might be the 
ftate to which a tax of this kind reduced the de- 
mand for labour, it muft always raife wages 
higher than they otherwife would be in that 
ftate j and the final payment of this enhancement 
of wages muft in all cafes fall upon the fuperior 
ranks of people. 

•Fermented liquors brewed, and fpirituous li- 
quors diftilled, not for fale, but for private ufe, 
are not in Great Britain liable to any duties of 
excife. This exemption, of which the objed is 
to lave private families from the odious vifit and 
7 examination 
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b cm> k examination of the tax-gatherer, occafions the 
burden of thofe duties to fall frequently much 
lighter upon the rich than upon the poor. It is 
not, indeed, very common to diftil for private 
ule, though it is done fometimes. But in the 
country, many middling and almoft all rich and 
great families brew their own beer. Their ftrong 
beer, therefore, cofts them eight {hillings a bar- 
rel lefs than it cofts the common brewer, who 
muft have his profit upon the tax, as well as upon 
all the other expence which he advances. Such 
families, therefore, muft drink their beer at leaft 
nine or ten (hillings a barrel cheaper than! any 
liquor of the fame quality can be drunk by the 
common people, to whom it is every where more 
convenient to buy theit*' beer, by little and little, 
from the brewery or the alehoufe. Malt, in 
the fame manner, that is made for the ufe of a 
private family, is not liable to the vifit or exa- 
mination of the tax-gatherer ; but in this cafe 
the family muft compound at (even (hillings and 
iixpence a head for the tax. Seven (hillings and 
fixpence are equal to the excife upon ten bufhels 
of malt ) a quantity fully equal to what all die 
different members of any fober family, men,, 
women, and children, are at an average likely 
to tonfume. But in rich and great families, 
where country hofpitality is much pra&ifed, the 
malt liquors confumed by the members of the 
family make but a final! part of the confumption 
houfe; Either on account of this cbmpo4 
fition, however, or for other reafons, it is nqs 
near fc common to malt as to brew for priyatb 
yfe, It is difficult to imagine any equita^js 
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rtifoft why thofe who either brew or diftil for c 
private tife, fcould not be lubjeft to a compo- 
fition of the fame kind. 

A greater. revenue than what is at prefcnt 
drawn from all the heavy taxes upon malt, beer, 
and ale, might be raifed, it has frequently been 
faid, by a much lighter tax upon malts the op- 
portunities of defrauding the revenue being much 
greater in a brewery than in a malt-houfe; and 
thofe who brew for private ufe being exempted 
from all duties or compofition for duties, which 
is not the cafe with thofe who malt for private ufe. 

In the porter brewery of London, a quarter of 
malt is commonly brewed »into more than two 
barrels and a half, fometimes into three barrels 
of porter. The different Axes upon malt amount 
to fix fhillings a quarter 5 thofe upon ftrong beer 
and ale to eight fhillings a barrel. In the porter 
brewery, therefore, the different taxes upon malt, 
beer, and ale, amount to between twenty-fix 
and thirty Ihillings upon the produce of a quarter 
of malt. In the country brewery for common 
country fale, a quarter of malt is fcldom brewed 
into lefs than two barrels of ftrong and one bar- 
rel of fmall beer; frequently into two barrels and 
a half of ftrong beer. The different taxes upon 
fmall beer amount to one fhilling and four- pence 
si barrel. In the country brewery, therefore, the 
different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, fcldom 
amount to lefs than twenty-three fhillings and 
four-pence, frequently to twenty-fix ihillings, 
upon the produce of a quarter of malt. Taking 
the whole- kingdom at an average, therefore, 
the whole amount of the duties upon malt, beer, 

and 
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K and ale, cannot be eftimated at lefs than twentjr- 
four or twenty-five (hillings upon the produce of 
a quarter of malt- But by taking off all the dif- 
ferent duties upon beer and ale, and by tripling 
the malt- tax, or by raifing it from fix to eighteen 
(hillings upon the quarter of malt, a greater 
revenue, it is faid, might be raifed by this fingle 
tax than what is at prefent drawn from all thofe 
heavier taxes. 

/. /. d> 
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Under the old malt tax, indeed, is compre- c H [f A 
hended a tax of four (hillings upon the hoglhead <— -v— ' 
of cyder, and another of ten Ihillings upon the 
barrel of mum. In 1774, the tax upon cyder 
produced only 3083 /. 6 s. id. It probably fell 
fomewhat Ihort of its ufual amount j all the dif- 
ferent taxes upon cyder having, that year, pro- 
duced lefs than ordinary. The tax upon mum, 
though much heavier, is ftill lefs productive, on 
account of the fmailer confumption of that liquor. 

But to balance whatever may be the ordinary 
amount of thofc two taxes ; there is compre- 
hended under what is called The country excife, 
firft, the old excife of fix /hillings and eight- 
pence upon the hoglhead of cyder j fccondly, a 
like tax of ffx'lbillings ancf eight-pence upon the 
hoglhead of verjuice ; thirdly, another of eight 
Ihillings and nine-pence upon the hoglhead of 
vinegar j and, laltly, a fourth tax of eleven- 
pence upon the gallon of mead or methegHn: 
the produce of thofe different taxes will pro- 
bably much more than counterbalance that of 
the duties impoled, by what is called The annual 
malt tax upon cyder and mum. 

. Malt is confumed not only in the brewery of 
beer and ale, but in the manufacture of low 
wines and fpirits. If the malt tax were to be 
railed to eighteen findings upon the quarter, it 
might be necefiary to make fome abatement in 
the different excifes which are impofed upon 
thofe particular forts of low wines and fpirits of* 
which malt makes any part of the materials. In 
what are called. Malt fpirits, it makes commonly 

but 
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* <>^o x but a,third part of tile material} the other two- 
thirds being either raw barley, or one- third 
barley and one-third wheat. In the diftillery of 
malt fpirits, both the opportunity and the tempt- 
ation to fmuggle, are much greater than either in 
a brewery or in a mak-houfc; the opportunity, 
on account of the fmaller bulk and greater value 
of the commodity; and the temptation, on 
account of the fuperior height of the duties, 
which amount to jr. io \d.* upon the gallon of 
fpirits. By increafingthe duties upon malt, and 
reducing thofe upon the diftillery, both the op- 
portunities and the temptation to fmuggle would 
be diminiftied, whiqh might occafion a ftill fur- 
ther augmentation of revenue. 

It has for fome riftie paft been the policy of 
Great Britain to difcourage the confumption of 
fpirituous liquors, on account of their fuppofed 
tendency to ruin the health and to corrupt the 
morals of the common people. According to 
this policy, the .abatement of the taxes upon the 
diftillery ought not to be fo great as to reduce, 
in any refpeft, the price of thofe liquors. Spi- 
rituous liquors might remain as dear as ever; 
while at the fame time the wholefome and invi- 
gorating liquors of beer and ale might be con- 
fiderably reduced in their price. The people 
might thus be in part relieved from one of the 

* Though the duties direflty impoied upon proof/pirits 
amount only to *r. 6J. per gallon, thefe added to the 
duties upon the low wines, from which they are dilHlled, 
amount to 3 s. jo* d. Both low wines and proof fpirta are, 
to prevent frauds, now rated according to what they ga&ge in 
the walk. 

burdens 
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burdens Of which they at prefent complain the c # a ft 
moft ; while at the fame time the revenue might, 
be confiderably augmented. 

Th£ obje&ions of Dr. Davenantto this altera- 
tion in the prefent fvftem of excife duties, feem 
to be without foundation. Thofe objedions are, 
that the tax, inftead of dividing itfclf as at pre- 
fent pretty equally upon the profit, of the malt- 
fber, upon that of the brewer, and upon that of 
the retailer, would, To far as it affefted profit, 
fall altogether upon that of the maltfter ; that 
the maltfter could not fo eafily get back the 
amount of the tax in the advanced price of his 
malt, as the brewer and rptailer in the advanced 
price of their liquor; and that fo, heavy a tax 
upon malt might reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any confiderable 
time, the rate of profit in any particular trade, 
which muft always keep its level with other 
trades in the neighbourhood.. The prefent du- 
ties upon malt, beer, and ale, do not affed the 
profits of the dealers in thofe commodities, who 
all get back the tax with an additional profit, in 
the enhanced price of their goods. A tax indeed 
may render the goods upon which it is .impofyd 
fodear as to diminifli the confumption of them. 

But the confumption of malt is in malt liquors ; 
and a tax of eighteen ih tilings upon the quarter 
of malt cpuld not well render thofe liquors 
dearer than the different taxes, amounting to 
twenty-font Or twenty-five (hillings/ do at pre- 
fentv Thofc liquors, on the contrary, would 
probably become cheaper, and the confumption 
6 of 
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b o 6 k of them would be more likely to increafe than' td 
' diminilh. 

It is not very cafy to underftand why it Ihould 
be more difficult for the maltfter to get back 
eighteen ffiillings in the advanced price of his 
malt, than it is at prefent for the brewer to get 
back twenty-four or twenty-five, fometimes 
thirty (hillings, in that of his liquor. The 
maltfter, indeed, infteadof a tax of fix (hillings, 
would be obliged to advance one of eighteen 
(hillings upon every quarter of malt. But the 
brewer is at prefent obliged to advance a tax 
of twenty-four or twenty-five, fometimes thirty 
(hillings upon every quarter of malt which he 
brews. It could not be more inconvenient for 
the maltfter to advanced lighter tax, than it is 
at prefent for the brewer to advance a heavier 
one. The maltfter doth not always keep in his 
granaries a (lock of malt which it will require a 
longer time to difpofe of, than the ftock of beer 
and ale which the -brewer frequently keeps in bis 
cellars. The former, therefore, may frequently 
get the returns of his money as foon as the 
latter. But whatever inconveniency might arife 
to the maltfter from being obliged to advance a 
heavier tax, it could eafily be remedied by 
granting him a few months longer credit than 
is at prefent commonly given to the brewer. 

Nothing could reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land which did not reduce the demand 
for barley. But a change of fyftem, which re-* 
duced the duties upon a quarter of malt brewed 
into beer and ale from twenty-four and twenty- 
five (hillings to eighteen (hillings, would be 

more 
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m and. The rent and profit; of barker land, 
bcfidcs, ipuft always be nearly equal to thofe of 
other equally fertile and equally well cultivated 
land. If they were lefs, fome part of the barley 
land would foon be turned to fome other pur- 
pofej and if they were greater, more land Would 
foon be turned to the raifing of barley. Wh$n 
the ordinary price of any particular produce of 
land is at what may be called a monopoly price*, 
a tax upon it neceflarily reduces the rent and 
profit of the land which grows it. A tax upon 
the produce of thofe precious vineyards, of 
which the wine falls fo much ftart of the effec- 
tual demand, that its pr;ce is always above the 
natural proportion to that of the produce of 
other equally fertile and equally well cultivated 
land, would neceflarily reduce the rent and profit 
of thofe vineyards. The price of the wines 
being already the higheft that could be got for 
the quantity commonly font to market, it 
could not be railed higher without diminilh- 
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ing that quantity ; and the quantity could not 
be diminiflied without (till greater lofs, be- 
caufe the lands could not be turned to any other 
equally valuable produce. The whole weight 
of the tax, therefore, would fall upon the rent 
and profit; properly upon the rent of the vihy- 
yafd, When it has been propofed to lay any 
njew tax upon fugar, our fugar planters have fre- 
quer\|ly complained that the whole weight of 
fuck tfxcs fell, not upon the confumer, but upon 
the producer 5 they never having been abfofd 

Voti ift Bb wife 
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* %? K t ^ ie price of their fugar after the tax, higher 
than it was before. The price had, it feetps, 
before the tax been a monopoly price ; and the 
argument adduced to ihew that fugar was an im- 
proper fubjeft of taxation, demonftrated, per- 
haps, that it was a proper one; the gains of 
monopolists, whenever they can be come at, 
being certainly of all fubjefts the moft proper. 
But the ordinary price of barley has never been a 
monopoly price ; and the rent and profit of 
barley land have never been above their natural 
proportion to thofe of other equally fertile and 
equally well cultivated land. The different 
taxes which have beeh impofed upon malt, beer, 
and ale, have never lowered the price of barley ; 
have never reduced the rent and profit of barley 
land. The price of malt to the brewer has con- 
ftantly rifen in proportion to the taxes impofed 
upon it; and thole taxes, together with the 
different duties upon beer and ale, have con- 
ftantly either railed the price, or what comes 
to the fame thing, reduced the quality of 
thofe commodities to the confumer. The final 
payment of thofe taxes has fallen conftantly 
, upon the confumer, and not upon the pro- 
ducer. 

The only people likely to fuffer by the change 
of fyftem here propofed, are thofe who brew for 
their own private ufe. But the exemption, 
.^icb this fuperior rank of people at: prefent 
ehjoy* ifrom very heavy taxes which, are paid by 
the poor labourer and artificer, is furely moft 
vnjufb and unequal, and ought to be takeo away, 
-9 even 
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even though this change was never to take place. c H A '*• 
It has probably been the intereft of this luperior 
order of people, however, which has hitherto 
prevented a change of fyftem that could not well 
fail both to increafe the revenue and to relieve 
the people. 

Besides fuch duties as thofe of cuftoms and 
excife above-mentioned, there are feveral others 
which affed the price of goods more unequally 
and more indire&ly. Of this kind are the duties 
which in French are called Peages, which in old 
Saxon times were called Duties of Pafflige, and 
which feem to have been originally eftabliflied 
for the fame purpofe as our turnpike tolls, or the 
tolls upon our canals ahd navigable rivers, for 
the maintenance of the road or of the naviga- 
tion. Thole duties, when applied to fuch pur- 
pofes, are mod properly impofed according to 
the bulk or weight of the goods. As they were 
originally local and provincial duties, applicable 
to local and provincial purpofes, the adminiftra- 
tion of them was in moft cafes cntrufted to the 
particular town, parifti, or lordfhip, in which 
they were levied ; fuch communities being in 
forne way or other fuppofed to be accountable 
for the application. The fovereign, who is al- 
together unaccountable, has in many countries 
affumed to himfelf the adminiftration of thofe 
duties j and though he has in moft cafes en- 
hanced very much the duty, he has in many 
entirely neglefted the application. If the turn- 
pike tolls of Great Britain llrould ever become 
one of the refources of government, we ijrtay 
B b a learn, 
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■* , learn, by the example of many other nations, 

what would probably be theconfequence. Such 
tolls are no doubt finally paid by the confumer} 
but the confumer is not taxed in proportion to 
his expence when he pays, not according to the 
value, but according to the bulk or weight of 
•what he confumes. When fuch duties are im- 
pofed, not according to the bulk or weight, but 
according to the fuppofed value of the goods, 
they become properly a fort of inland cuftoms or 
excifes, which ohftrutt very much the moft im- 
portant of all branches of commerce, the interior 
commerce of the country. 

In fome fmall ftates duties fimilar to thofe 
paffage duties are impofed upon goods carried 
acrofs the territory, either by land or by water, 
from one foreign country to another. Thefe are 
in fome countries called tranfit-duties. Some of 
the little Italian ftates, which are fituated upon 
the Po, and the riyers which run into it, derive 
fome revenue from duties of this kind, which are 
paid altogether by foreigners, and which, per- 
haps, are the only duties that one ftate can 
impofe upon the iubjetts of another, without 
obftru&ing in any refpeft the induftry or com- 
merce of its own. The moft important tranfit- 
duty in the world is that levied by the king of 
Denmark upon all merchant fhips which pafa 
through the Sound, 

H taxes upon luxuries as the greater patl 
of Jie duties of cuftoms and excife, though they , 
all fall indifferently upon every different fpecies 
ofjtycnue, and arc paid finally, or without any 
7 Attribution, 
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retribution, by whoever cbnfutnes the commo- c ** * \*> 
dities upon which they are impofed, yet they do 
not always fall equally or proportionably upon 
the revenue of every individual. As every man’s 
humour regulates the degree of his confumption, 
every man contributes rather according to his 
humour than in proportion to his revenue } the 
profufe contribute more, the parfimonious lefs, 
than their proper proportion. During the mi- 
nority of a man of great fortune, he contributes 
commonly very little, by his confumption, to- 
wards the fupport of that ftate from whofe pro- 
tection he derives a great revenue. Thofe who 
live in another country contribute nothing, by 
their confumption, towards the fupport of the 
government of that couhtry, in which is fituated 
the fource of their revenue. If in this latter 
country there fhould be no land-tax, nor any 
confiderable duty upon the transference either of 
moveable or of immoveable property, as is the 
cafe in Ireland, fuch abfen tees may derive a great 
revenue from the protection of a government to 
the fupport of which they do not contribute a 
fingle fhtlltngi This inequality is likely to be 
greateft in a country of which the government is 
in fome rcfpe&s fubordinate and dependent 
upon that of fome other. The people who pof- 
fefs the molt extenfive property in the depend- 
ent, will in this cafe generally chufe to live in 
the governing country. Ireland is prectfclyin 
this fifuation, and we cannot therefore wonder 
that the propofal of a tax upon abfentees fhould 
be fo very popular in that country. It might, 

B b y perhaps, 
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f ^ 15 perhaps, be a little difficult to afeertain either 
what fort, or what degree of abfence would fob- 
led a man to be taxed as an abfentee, or at what 
precife time the tax Ibould either begin or end. 
If you except, however, this very peculiar fit na- 
tion, any inequality in the contribution of indi- 
viduals, which can arife from fuch taxes, is much 
more than compenfated by the very circumftance 
which occafions that inequality; the circum- 
ftance that every man’s contribution is alto- 
gether voluntary; it being altogether in his 
power either to coni'ume or not to confume the 
commodity taxed. Where fuch taxes, therefore, 
are properly affeffed apd upon proper commodi- 
ties, they are paid with lefs grumbling than any 
other. When they are “advanced by the mer- 
chant or manufacturer, the confumer, who finally 
pays them, foon comes to confound them with 
the price of the commodities, and almoft forgets, 
that he pays any tax. 

Such taxes are er may be perfectly certain, or 
may be affefied fo as to leave no doubt concern- 
ing either what ought to be paid, or when it 
ought to be paid ; concerning either the quan- 
tity or the time of payment. Whatever uncer- 
tainty there may fometimes be, either in the 
duties of cuftoms in Great Britain, or in other 
duties of the fame kind in other countries, it 
cannot arife from the nature of thofe duties, but 
from the inaccurate or unlkilful manner in which 
tb$|aw that impofes them is expreffed. 

Waxes upon luxuries generally are, and al- 
ways may be, paid piece- meal, or in proportion 

as 
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as the contributors have occafion to purchafe the 
goods upon which they are impofed. In the 
time and mode of payment they are, or may be, 
of all taxes the mod convenient. Upon the 
whole, fuch taxes, therefore, are, perhaps, as 
agreeable to the three firft of the four general 
maxims concerning taxation, as any other. They 
offend in every ref'pedt againft the fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they bring 
into the public treafury of the date, always take 
out or keep out of the pockets of the people 
more than almoft any other taxes. They feem 
to do this in all the four different ways in which 
it is'poffible to do it. • 

First, the levying of fuch taxes, even when 
impofed in the mod judicious manner, requires 
a great number of cudomhoufe and excife offi- 
cers, whofe falaries and perquifites are a real 
tax upon the people, which brings nothing into 
the treafury of the date. This expence, how- 
ever, it mud be acknowledged/ is more moderate 
in Great Britain than in mod other countries. 
In the year which ended on the fifth of July 177 5> 
the grofs produce of the different duties, under 
the management of the commiffioners of excife 

in England, amounted to 5,507,308/. i8j. %\d. 

which was levied at an expence of little more 
than five and a half per cent. From this grofs 
produce, however, there mud be deduced what 
was paid away in bounties and drawbacks 
upon the exportation of excifeable goods, 
which will reduce the neat .produce below five 
B b 4 millions. 
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* ° y ® K millions*. The levying of the fait duty, an 

.v#yW excife duty, but under a different management, 
U much more expenfive. The neat revenue of 
the cuftoms does not amount to two millions 
and a half, which is levied at an expcnce of 
more than ten per cent, in the ialaries of 
officers, and other incidents. But the perqui- 
fires of cuftomhoufe officers are every where 
much greater than their falaries ; at fome ports 
more than double or triple thofe falaries. If the 
falaries of officers, and other incidents, therefore, 
amount to more than ten per cent, upon the 
neat revenue of the cuftoms 5 the whole expence 
of levying that revenue may amount, in ialaries 
and perquifites together, to more than twenty or 
thirty per cent. The officers of excife receive, 
few or no perquifites ; and the adminiftration of 
that branch of the revenue being of more recent 
eftabll/hment, is in general lefs corrupted than 
that of the cuftoms, into which length of time 
has introduced and authorized many abufes. By 
charging upon malt the whole revenue which 
is at prefent levied by the different duties upon 
malt and malt liquors, a faving, it is fuppofed, 
of more than fifty thoufand pounds might be 
made in the annual expence of the excife. By 
confining the duties of cuftoms to a ‘few forts of 
goods, and by levying thofe duties according to 
the excife laws, a much greater faving might 

neat produce of that year, after dedafitng alt ex- 
jpeijfps and allowances, amounted to 4,975,652/#^ 19/f 6 d. 
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probably fee made in the annual expence of the c 

CUftomS. WyW 

Secondly, fueh taxes neceflarily occafion 
fome obftrudtion or difcouragernent to certain 
branches of induftry. As they always raife the 
price of the commodity taxed, they fo far dif- 
courage its confumption, and confcquently its 
production. If it is a commodity of home 
growth or manufacture, lefs labour comes to be 
employed in raifing and producing it. Jf it is a 
foreign commodity of which the tax increales 
in this manner the price, the commodities of 
the fame kind which are made at home may 
thereby, indeed, gain fome advantage in the 
home market, and a greater quantity of do- 
meftic induftry may thereby 'be turned toward 
preparing them. But though this rife of price 
in a foreign commodity may encourage do- 
meftic induftry in one particular branch, it 
neceflarily difcouragcs that induftry in almoft 
every other. The dearer the Birmingham ma- 
nufaftnrer buys his foreign wine, the cheaper he 
neceflarily fells that part of his hardware with 
which, or, what comes to the fame thing, with 
the price of which he buys it. That part of his 
hardware, therefore, becomes of lefs value to 
him, and he has lefs encouragement to work at 
it. The dearer the consumers in one country 
pay for the furplus produce- tof another, the 
cheaper they neceflarily fell that part of their 
qwn furplus produce with which, or, what comes 
to the fame thing, with the price of which they 
buy it. That part of their own furplus produce 

becomes- 
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* * becomes of lcf$ value to them, -and they have 

lefs encouragement to increafe its quantity; 'All 
tikes Upon cdrtfumable commodities, therefore, 
tend to reduce the quantity of productive labour 
below what it otherwife would be, either in 
preparing the commodities taxed, if they are 
home commodities ; or in preparing thofe with 
which they are purchased, if they are foreign 
commodities. Such taxes too always alter, more 
or lefs, the natural direction of national induftry, 
and turn it into a channel always different from, 
and generally lefs advantageous than that in which 
it would have run of its own accord. 

Thirdly, the hope of evading ftfch taxes by 
fniuggling gives frequent occalion to forfeitures 
and other penalties, wfi'ich entirely ruin the 
fmuggler ; a perfon who, though no doubt highly 
blameable for violating the laws of his country, 
is frequently incapable of violating thofe of na- 
tural juftice, and would have been, in every 
refpeft, an excellent citizen, had not the laws 
of his country made chat a crime which mture 
never meant to be fo. In thofe corrupted go- 
vernments where there is at lead a general fu- 
fpicion of much unneceffary expence', and great 
mifapplication of the public revenue, the laws 
which guard it are little refpeCted. Not many 
people are fcrupulous about fmuggling, when, 
without perjury, they can find any eafy and fafe 
opportunity of doing fo. To pretend to have 
any fcruple about buying fmuggled goods, though 
a manifeft encouragement to the violation of the 
revenue laws, and to the perjury which almoft 

always 
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alwaysattends it, would in moft countries be c H n A 
regarded 1 as one of thofe pedantic pieces of hy* 
pocrify which, inftead of gaining credit with any 
body, ferve only to expofe the perfon who affefts 
to praftife them, to the fufpicion of being a 
greater knave than moft of his neighbours. By 
this indulgence of the public, the fmuggler is 
often encouraged to continue a trade which he 
is thus taught to confider as in fome meafure in- 
nocent j and when the feverity of the revenue 
laws is ready to fall upon him, he is frequently 
difpofed to defend with violence, what he has 
been accuftomed to regard as his juft property. 

From being at firft, perhaps, rather imprudent 
than criminal, he at laft too often becomes one 
of the hardieft and nioft*determined ! ' violators of 
the laws of fociety. By the ruin of the Smug- 
gler, his capital, which had before been em- 
ployed in maintaining productive labour, is 
abforbed either in the revenue of the ftate or in 
that of the revenue-officer, add is employed in 
maintaining unproduftive, to the diminution of 
the general capital of the fociety, and of the 
ufeful induftry which it might otherwife have 
maintained. 

Fourthly, fuch taxes, by fubje&ing at leaft 
the dealers in the taxed commodities to the 
frequent vifits and odious examination of the 
tax-gatherers, expofe them fometimes, no doubt, 
to fome degree of opprefiion, and always to 
much trouble and vexation j and though vex- 
ation, as has already been faid, is not ftri&ly 

fpeaking 
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B ® y ° K fpeaking expence, it is certainly equivalent to 
the expence at which every man would be'willing 
to redeem himfelf from it. The laws of excife, 
though more effectual for the purpofe for which 
they were inftituted, are, in this refped, more 
vexatious than thofe of the cuftoms. When a 
merchant has imported goods fubjed to certain 
duties of cuftoms, when he has paid thofe 
duties, and lodged the goods in his warehouse, 
he is not in moft cafes liable to any further 
trouble or vexation from the cuftomhoufeLofficer. 
It is otherwife with goods fubjed to duties of 
excile. The dealers have no refpite from the 
continual vifits and examination of the excife 
officers, The duties of excife are, upon this 
account, more unpopular than thofe of the 
cuftoms'; and fo are the officers who levy them. 
Thofe officers, it is pretended, though in general, 
perhaps, they do their duty fully as well as thofe 
of the cuftoms; yet, as that duty obliges them 
to be frequently ‘very troublefome to fome of 
their neighbours, commonly contrad a certain 
hardnefs of charader which the others frequent- 
ly have not. This obfervation, however, may 
very probably be the mere fuggeftion of frau- 
dulent dealers, whofe iinuggling is either pre- 
vented or deteded by their diligepce. 

TgE itiConvenieocies, however, which are, 
pcrhaps. in fomc degree infeparable from taxes 
upqp confumabte commodities, fall as light upo® 
^peopJo of Great Britain as upon thofe of any 
other country of which the government is nearly 

as 
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asexpenlive. Our ftate is not perfect, and miglit c P. 
be mended } but it is as good or better than that 
of moft of our neighbours. 

In confequenCe of the notion that duties upon 
confumable goods were taxes upon the profits 
of merchants, thofe duties have, in feme tfoun^ 
tries, been repeated upon every fucceffive fale of 
the goods. If the profits of the merchant im- 
porter or merchant manufacturer were taxed* 
equality, feemed to require that thofe of all the 
middle buyers, who intervened between either 
of them and the confumer, Ihould likewife be 
taxed. The famous Alcavala of Spain feems to 
have been eftablilhed upon this principle. It 
was at firft a tax of ten per cent., afterwards of 
fourteen per cent, and is at prefent of only fun 
per cent, upon the fale of every fort of property, 
whether moveable or immoveable ; and it is re- 
peated every time the property is fold. * The 
levying of this tax requires a .multitude of re^ 
venue-officers fufficient to guard the tranfporta- 
tiojrt of goods, not only from one province to 
another, but from one Ihop to another. It fub- 
jefts, not only the dealers in fome forts of goods, 
but thofe in all forts, every farmer, every ma- 
nufacturer, every merchant and Ihop-keeper, to 
the continual vi fits and examination of the tax- 
gatherers. Through the greater part of a coun- 
try in which a tax of this kind is eftabliflied, 
nothing can be produced for diftant fale, The. 
produce of every part of the country mull be 

.Memoiret conewtunt let Dxoict, & c. tom. i. p. 45 

propor- 
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* ° v ® K proportioned to the confumption of the neigh. 
• bpurhood. It is to the Alcavala, accordingly, 
^fliat Uftaritz imputes the ruin of the manufac- 
tures of Spain. He might have imputed to it 
likewife the dpclenfion of agriculture, it being 
impofed not only upon manufactures, but upon 
the rude produce of the land. 

In the kingdom of Naples there is a fimilar 
tax of three per cent, upon the value of all con- 
tracts, and confequently upon that of all con- 
tracts of fale. It is both lighter than the Spanilh 
tax, and the greater part of towns and parilhes 
are allowed to pay a compofition in lieu of it. 
They levy this compofition in what manner they 
pleafe, generally in a way that gives no inter- 
ruption to the interior commerce of the place. 
The Neapolitan tax, therefore, is not near fo 
ruinous as the Spanilh one. 

The uniform fyftem of taxation, which, with 
a few exceptions of no great confequence, takes 
place in all the different parts of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain, leaves the interior 
commerce of the country, the inland and coaft- 
ing trade* almoft entirely free. The inland trade 
is almbft pCrfeCUy free, and the greater part of 
goods may be carried from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, without requiring any permit 
or ict-pafs, without being fubjeCt to qucftion, 
yifit* or examination from the revenue officers, 
^herc arc a few exceptions, but they are fuch 
&aiban>|pve, no interruption to any important 
branch of the inland commerce of the country. 
Goods carried coaftwife, indeed, require certifi- 
cates 
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cates or coaft cockets. If you except coals, c 
however, the reft are almoft all duty-free. This 
freedom of interior commerce, the effeft of th? 
uniformity of the fyftem of taxation, is perhaps 
one of the principal caufes of the profperity of 
Great Britain j every great country being necef- 
farily the beft and moll extenfive market for- the 
greater part of the produ&ions of its own in- 
duftry. If the fame freedom, in confequence of 
the lame uniformity, could be extended to Ire- 
land and the plantations, both the grandeur of 
the Hate and the profperity of every part of the 
empire, would probably be Hill greater than at 
prefent. 

In France, the different revenue laws which 
take place in the different provinces, require a 
multitude of revenue-officers to furround, not 
only the frontiers of the kingdom, but thofe of 
almoft each particular province, in order either 
to prevent the importation of certain goods, or 
to fubjeft it to the payment of certain duties, to 
the no frnall interruption of the interior com- 
merce of the country. Some provinces are al- 
lowed to compound for the gabelle or falt-tax. 
Others are exempted from it altogether. Some 
provinces are exempted from the exclufive fale 
of tobacco, which the farmers-gcneral enjoy 
through the greater part of the kingdom. The 
aids, which correfpond to the exeife in England, 
are very different in different provinces. Some 
provinces are exempted from them, ■ atiad pay a 
compofition or equivalent. In thofe in which 
they take place and ate in farm, there- are man? 

local 
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K local duties which do not extend beyond a,f&'r* 
titular town or diftridt. The Traites, which’ 
coirrefpond to our cuftoms, divide the kingdom 
into three great parts ; firft, the provinces fub* 
jeft to the tarif of 1664, •which are called the 
provinces of the five great farms, and under 
which are comprehended Picardy, Normandy, 
arid the greater part of the interior provinces of 
the kingdom ; fecondly, the provinces fubjedfe 
to the tarif of 1667, which are called the pro- 
vinces reckoned foreign, and under which are 
comprehended the greater part of the frontier pro- 
vinces; and, thirdly, thole provinces which are 
faid to be treated as foreign, or which, becaufe 
they are allowed a free commerce with foreign 
countries, are in their commerce with the other 
provinces of France fubjefted to the fame duties 
as other foreign countries. Thcfe are Alface, the 
three bilhopricks of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and 
the three cities of Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Mar- 
ieillcs. Both in the provinces of the five great 
farms (called foon account of an antient-divifion 
of the duties of cuftoms into five great branches, 
each of which was originally the fubjett of a par- 
ticular farm, though they are now all united into . 
one), and in thofe which are faid to be reckoned' 
fdfeigtl,- there are many local duties which do not 
;eapehd'' :: ‘ : b^fmd a particular town or diftri&.: 

here are fome jfuch even in the provinces which 
aje faid to be treated as foreign, particularly in 
tle'eitjrbf Marfeillcs. It is un necefiary to dfe*. 
ferve how much, both tjte reftrainj*; trpott ^he^ 
igteri^: commerce pf the country, and the 

number 
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number of the revenue officers mu 3: be multi- 
plied, in order to guard the frontiers of thofe 
different provinces and diftri&s, which are fub- 
jeft to fuch different fyftems of taxation. 

Over and above the general reftraints arifing 
from this complicated fyftem of revenue laws, 
the commerce of wine, after corn perhaps the 
moft important production of France, is in the 
greater part of the provinces fubjeCt to particular 
reftraints, arifing from the favour which has been 
fhewn to the vineyards of particular provinces 
and diftriCts, above thofe of others. The pro- 
vinces moft famous for their wines, it will be 
found, I believe, are thofe ’in which the trade in 
that article is fubjedt to^ the feweft reftraints of 
this kind. The extenfive market which fuch 
provinces enjoy, encourages good management 
both in the cultivation of their vineyards, and in 
the fubfequent preparation of their wines. 

Such various and complicated revenue laws 
are not peculiar to France. The little dutchy of 
Milan is divided into fix provinces, in each of 
which there is a different fyftem of taxation with 
regard to feveral different forts of confumable 
goods. The ftill fmaller territories of the duke 
of Parma are divided into three or four, each of 
which has, in the fame manner, a fyftem of its 
own. Under fuch abfurd management, nothing, 
but the great fertility of the foil and happinefs of 
the climate, could preferve fuch countries from 
foon relapfing into the lowcftftate of poverty and 
barbarifm. 


Vot. III. 


Cc 


Taxes 
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Taxes upon confirmable commodities may 
either be levied by an adminiftration of which 
the officers are appointed by government and are 
immediately accountable to government, of 
which the revenue mud in this cafe vary from 
year to year, according to the occafional varia- 
tions in the produce of the tax; or they may be 
lett in farm for a rent certain, the farmer being 
allowed to appoint his own officers, who, though 
obliged to levy the tax in the manner dire&ed bv 
the law, are under his immediate inl'peftion, and 
are immediately accountable to him. The bed and 
mod frugal way of levying a tax can never be by 
farm. Over and 'above what is necdlary for 
prying the dipulated,, rent, the Hilaries of the 
officers, and the whole expen se of adminiftration, 
the farmer mud always draw from the produce of 
the tax a certain profit proportioned at lead to 
the advance which he makes, to the riik which 
lie runs, to the trouble which he is at, and to the 
knowledge and (kill which it requires to manage 
fo very complicated a concern. Government, 
bv edublidiing an adminiftration under their own 
immediate inflection, of the lame kind with that 
which the farmer edablifhes, rniirht at lead fave 
this profit, which is almod always exorbitant. To 
farm any confiderable branch of the public re- 
venue, requires either a great capital or a great 
credit; circumdances which would alone reftrain 
the competition for foeh an undertaking to a 
very fimll number of people. Of the few who 
have this capital or credit, a dill fmalk-r number 
have the neediary knowledge or experience ; tan- 

other 
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ether circumftancc which reftrains die competi- c H n A 
tion ft'ill' further. The very few, who are ih con- 
dition to become competitors, find it more for 
their inteveft to combine together ; to become 
copartners in Head of competitors, and when the 
farm is let up to au&ion, to offer no rent, but 
what is much below the real value. In countries 
where the public revenues are in farm, the 
farmers are generally the moft opulent people. 

Their wealth would alone excite the public in- 
dignation, and the vanity which almoft always 
accompanies fuch upftart fortunes, the foolifh 
oftentation with which they commonly difplay 
that wealth, excites that indignation (til! more. 

The farmers of the public revenue never find 
the laws too fevere, wliiih punifli any attempt to 
evade the payment of a tax. They have no 
bowels for the contributors, who are not their 
fubjefts, and whofe univerfal bankruptcy, if it 
(hould happen the day after their farm is expired, 
would not much affeft their . intereft. In the 
greateft exigencies of the ftate, when thi. anxiety 
of the fovereign for the exadft payment of his re- 
venue is necefiarily the greateft, they fcldom fail 
to complain that without laws more rigorous 
than thofe which aflually take place, it will be 
impoflible for them to pay even the ufual rent. 

In thofe moments of public diftrefs their de- 
mands cannot be difputed. The revenue laws, 
therefore, become gradually more and moie 
fevere. The moft fangumary are always to be 
found in countries where the greater part of the 
public revenue is in farm. T he mildeft, in 
C c a countries 
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t O y O k q 0un t r i es where it is levied under the Immediate 
infpe&ion of the fovereign. Even a bad fove- 
reign feels more companion for his people than 
can ever be expected from the farmers of his re- 
venue. He knows that the permanent grandeur 
of his family depends upon the profperity of his 
people, and he will never knowingly ruin that 
profperity for the fake of any momentary intereft 
of his own. It is otherwife with the farmers of 
his revenue, whofe grandeur may frequently be 
the effed of the ruin, and not of the profperity of 
his people. 

A tax is fometpnes, not only farmed for a 
certain rent, but the farmer has, befides, the 
monopoly of the commodity taxed. In France, 
the duties upon tobacco and fait are levied in this 
manner. In fuch cafes the farmer, inftead of 
one, levies two exorbitant profits upon the peo- 
ple ; the profit of the farmer, and the ftill more 
exorbitant one, of the monopolift. Tobacco 
being a luxury, every man is allowed to buy or 
not to buy as he chufes. But fait being a necef- 
fary, every man is obliged to buy of the farmer 
a certain quantity of it j becaufe, if he did not 
buy this quantity of the farmer, he would, it is 
prefumed, buy it of fome fmuggler. The taxes 
upon both commodities are exorbitant. The 
temptation to fmuggle confequently is to many 
people irrefiftible, while at the fame time the 
rigour of the law, and the vigilance of the farm- 
er’s officers, render the yielding to that tempta- 
tion almoft certainly ruinous. The fmuggling 
of fait and tobacco fends every year fcveral 

hundred 
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hundred people to the gallies, befides a very con- c H n A : p ' 
fiderable number whom it fends to the gibbet. 

Thole taxes levied in this manner yield a very 
confiderablc revenue to government. In 1767, 
the farm of tobacco was let for twenty-two 
millions five hundred and forty-one thoufand two 
hundred and feventy-eight livres a year. That 
of fait, for thirty-fix millions four hundred and 
ninety-two thoufand four hundred and four livres. 

The farm in both cafes was to commence in 
1768, and to laft for fix years. Thofe who con- 
fider the blood of the people as nothing in com- 
parifon with the revenue of the prince, may per- 
haps approve of this method of levying taxes. 

Similar taxes and monopolies of fait and tobacco 
have been eftablilhed in,many other countries; 
particularly in the Auflrian and Prufiian domi- 
nions, and in the greater part of the ftates of 
Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the aftual re- 
venue of the crown is derived from eight different 
fources ; the taille, the capitation, the two ving- 
tiemes, the gabelles, the aides, the traites, the 
domaine, and the farm of tobacco. The five 
laft are, in the greater part of the provinces, 
under farm. The three firft arc every where 
levied by an adminiftration under the immediate 
infpeftion and direction of government, and it is 
univerfally acknowledged that, in proportion to 
what they take out of the pockets of the people, 
they, bring more into the treafury of the prince 
than the other five, of which the adminiftration 
is much more wafteful and expenfivc. 

Cc 3 


The 
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K TjJe finances of France fcem, in their prefent 
ftate, to admit of three very obvious reforma- 
tions. Firft, by abolifhing the taille and the 
capitation, and by encreafing the number of 
vingticmes, fo as to produce an additional re- 
venue equal to the amount of thofe other taxes, 
the revenue of the crown might be preferved j the 
expen'ce of collection might be much diminifhed} 
the vexation of the inferior ranks o! people, 
which the taille and capitation occafion, might 
be entirely prevented ; and the fuperior ranks 
might not be more burdened. than the greater part 
of them are at prefent. The vingtieme, I have 
already obferved, is a tax very nearly of tire fame 
kind with what is called the land-tax of Eng- 
land. The burden of the taille, it is acknow- 
ledged, falls finally upon the proprietors of land ; 
and as the greater part of the capitation is aflefled 
upon thofe who are fubject to the taille at fo 
much a pound of that other tax, the final pay- 
ment of the greater part of it muff llkevvife fall 
upon the fame order of people. Though the 
number of the vingtiemes, therefore, was increafed 
fo as to produce an additional revenue equal to 
the amount of both thofe taxes, the luperior 
ranks of people might not be more burdened 
than they are at prefent. Many individuals no 
doubt would, on account of the great inequali- 
ties with which the taille is commonly aflefled 
upon the eflates and tenants of different indi- 
yiduals. The interefl and oppofition of *fuch 
favoured fubjefts are the obftacles mofl likely 
to prevent this or any other reformation of the 
o fame 
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fame kind. Secondlyj by rendering the gabdle, 
the aides, the traites, the taxes upon tobacco, 
all the different cultoms and excites, uniform in 
all the different parts of the kingdom, thofe 
taxes might be levied at much lefs exocrice, 
and the interior commerce of the kingdom might 
be rendered as free as that of England. Thirdly, 
andlaftly, by fubjedling all thole taxes to an ad- 
miniftration under the immediate infpeedion and 
direction of government, the exorbitant profits of 
the farmers general might be added to the re- 
venue of the date. The oppolition arifing from 
the private intcrcd of individuals, is likely to be 
as effetdual for preventing the two lad as the tird 
mentioned feheme of reformation. 

The French fyllcm of,taxation feems, in every 
rpfpcdt, inferior to the Britilh. In Great Britain 
ten millions Iterling are annually levied upon 
lels than eight millions of people, without its 
being pofiible to lay that any particular order is 
opprefied. From the collections of the Abbe 
Expilly, and the obfervations of the author of 
the Efl'ay upon the lcgillation and commerce of 
corn, it appears probable, that France, including 
the provinces of Lorraine and Bar, contains 
about twenty-three or twenty-four millions of 
people; three times the number perhaps con- 
tained in Great Britain. The foil and climate of 
France are better than thofe of Great Britain. 
The country has been much longer in a date of 
improvement and cultivation, and is, upon that 
account, better docked with all thofe things 
Which it requires a long time to raife up and ac- 
C c 4 cumulate, 
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£ xum^e, fufch as great towns, and convenient 
and well-built houfes, both in town and country. 
With thefe advantages it might be expeCted that 
in France a revenue of thirty millions might be 
levied for the fupport of the (late, with as little 
inconvenicncy as a revenue of ten millions is in 
Great Britain. In 1765 and 1766, the whole re- 
venue paid into the treafury of France, accord- 
ing to the bed, though, I acknowledge, very im- 
perfeCt, accounts which I could get of it, ufually 
run between 308 and 325 millions of livres ; 
that is, it did not amount to fifteen millions 
llerlingi not the half of what might have been 
expeCted, had the people contributed in the fame 
proportion to their numbers as the people of Great 
Britain. The people of France, however, it is 
generally acknowledged, are much more op- 
preffed by taxes than the people of Great Britain. 
France, however, is certainly the great empire 
in Europe which, after that of Great Britain, 
enjoys the mildeft. and mod indulgent govern- 
ment. 

In Holland the heavy taxes upon the necef- 
faries of life have ruined, it is laid, their 
principal manufactures, and are likely to dis- 
courage gradually even their fiftieries and their 
trade in (hip-building. The taxes upon the 
necelTaries of life are inconfiderable in Great 
Britain, and no manufacture has hitherto been 
ruined by them. The Britilh taxes which bear 
harded on manufactures are fome duties upon 
the importation of raw materials, particularly 
upon that of raw filk. The revenue of the dates 

general 
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general and of the different cities, h6wevtr, % c 
faid to amount to more than five millions’ two 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fterlingj and 
as the inhabitants of the United Provinces can- 
not well be fuppofed to amount to more than a 
third part of thofe of Great Britain, they muft, 
in proportion to their number, be much more 
heavily taxed. 

After all the proper fubjefts of taxation have 
been exhaufted, if the exigencies of the ftate ftill 
continue to require new taxes, they muft be im- 
pofed upon improper ones. The taxes upon the 
neceflaries of life, therefore, may be no im- 
peachment of the wifdorq of that republic, 
which, in order to acquire and to maintain its 
independency, has, in fpile of its great frugality, 
been involved in fuch expenfive wars as have 
obliged it to contraft great debts. The lingular 
countries of Holland and Zealand, befides, re- 
quire a confiderable expence even to preferve 
their exiftence, or to prevent dieir being fwal- 
lowed up by the fea, which muft have contri- 
buted to increafe confiderably the load of taxes 
in thofe two provinces. The republican form of 
government feetns to be the principal fupport of 
the prefent grandeur of Holland. The owners 
of great capitals, the great mercantile families, 
have generally either fome direft lhare, or fome 
indirect influence in the adminiftration of that 
government. For the fake of the refpeft and 
authority which they derive from this fituation* 
they are willing to live in a country where their 
capital, if they employ it themfelves, will bring 

them 
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them lefs profit, and if they lend it to another, 
lefs intercft ; and where the very moderate re- 
venue which they can dfav; from it will purchafe 
lefs of the necefiaries and conveniences of life 
than in any other part of Europe. The refidence 
of fuch wealthy people necelTarily keeps alive, 
in fpite of all till advantages, a certain degree of 
induliry in the country. Any public calamity 
which Ibould ddlroy the republican form of go- 
vernment, which ihould throw the whole admi- 
niftration into the hands of nooks and oi'fokliers, 
which Ihould annihilate altogether the import- 
ance of thole wealthy merchants, would foon 
render it diiagrceable t to them to live in a coun- 
try where they were no longer likely to be much 
relpeCted. They would remove both their re- 
fidence and their capital to ibme other country, 
and the induftry and commerce of Holland 
would foon follow the capitals which iupported 
them. 


C II A P. Ill, 

Of public Debts. 

I N that rude ftate of fociety which precedes the 
extenfion of commerce and the improvement of 
manufactures, when thofe expenfive luxuries which 
commerce and manufactures can alone introduce, 
arc altogether unknown, the perfon who pofleffes 
* large revenue, I have endeavoured to lhow in 

the 
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the third book of this Inquiry, can fpend or en- c ”, * p * 
joy that revenue in no other way than by main- i— v-«a 
taining nearly as many people as it can main- 
tain. A large revenue may at all times be faid 
to confift in the command of a large quantity of 
the nccefiaries of life. In that rude date of 
things it is commonly paid in a large quantity of 
thofe necefiaries, in the materials of plain food 
and coarfe clothing, in corn and cattle, in wool 
and raw hides. When neither commerce nor 
manufactures furnifh any thing for which the 
owner can exchange the greater part of thofe ma- 
terials which arc over and above his own con- 
fumption, he can do nothing with the furplus 
but feed and clothe nearly as many people as it 
will feed and clothe. *A hofpitality in which 
there is no luxury, and a liberality in which there is 
no oftentation, occafion, in this fituation of things, 
the principal expences of the rich and the great. 

But thefe, I have likewife endeavoured to fliew in 
the fame book, are expences by which people are 
not very apt to ruin themfelves. There is not, 
perhaps, any felfilh pleafure fo frivolous, of which 
the purfuit has not fometimes ruined even fen- 
fible men. A paflion for cock-fighting has ruin- 
ecj many. But the inflances, I believe, are not 
very numerous of people who have been ruined 
by a hofpitality or liberality of this kind j though 
the hofpitality of luxury and the liberality of 
oftentation have ruined many. Among our feu- 
dal anceftors, the long time during which eftates 
pfed to continue in the fame family, fufficiently 
plemonftrates the general difpofition of people 

19 
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B ° v ° K to live within their income. Though the ruftic 
hofpitality, conftantly exercifed by the great 
land-holders, may not, to us in the prefent times, 
feem confident with that order, which we are 
apt to confider as infeparably connefted with 
good ceconomy, yet we mud certainly allow 
them to have been at lead fo far frugal as not 
Commonly to have fpent their whole income. A 
part of their wool and raw hides they had gene- 
rally an opportunity of felling for money. 
Some part of this money, perhaps, they fpent in 
purchafing the few objects of vaniry and luxury, 
with which the circumdances of the times could 
ftirnidi them j but fume part of it they feem 
commonly to have hoarded. They could not 
well indeed do any thing' elfe but hoard whatever 
money they laved. To trade was difgraceful to 
a gentleman, and to lend money at intered, which 
at that time was confidered as ufury and prohi- 
bited by law, would have been dill more lo. In 
tiiofc times of violence and diforder, befides, it 
was convenient to have a hoard of money at hand, 
that in cafe they diould be driven from their own 
home, they might have fomething of known 
value to carry with them to fomc place of fafety. 
The fame violence, which made it convenient 
to hoard, made it equally convenient to conceal 
the hoard. The frequency of treafurc- trove, or 
of treafure found of which no owner was known, 
fufficiently demondrates the frequency in thofe 
times both of hoarding and of concealing the 
hoard. Treafure- trove was then confidered as 
an important branch of the revenue of the fo- 

vereign. 
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vereign. All the treafure-trove of the kingdom c H Ja A p * 
would fcarce perhaps in the prefcnt times make '—-v^ — » 
an important branch of the revenue of a private 
gentleman of a good eftate. 

The fame difpofition to lave and to hoard pre- 
vailed in the fovereign, as well as in the fubje&s. 

Among nations to whom commerce and manu- 
factures are little known, the fovereign, it has 
already been obferved in the fourth book, is in a 
fituation which naturally difpofes him to the par- 
fimony rcquifite for accumulation. In that iitua- 
tion the expence even of a fovereign cannot be 
directed by that vanity ydiich delights in the 
gaudy finery of a court. The ignorance of the 
times affords but fevvof the trinkets in which 
that finery confifts. Standing armies are not then 
neceffary, fo that the expence even of a fo- 
vereign, like that of any other great lord, can 
be employed in fcarce any thing but bounty to 
his tenants, and hofpitality to. his retainers. But 
bounty and hofpitality very feldom lead to ex- 
travagance; though vanity almoft always does. 

All the antient fovereigns of Europe accordingly, • 
it has already been oblerved, had treafurcs. 

Every Tartar chief in the prefent times is laid to 
have one. 

In a commercial country abounding with every 
fort of expenfive luxury, the fovereign, in the 
fame manner as almoft all the great proprietors 
in his dominions, naturally fpends a great part 
of.his revenue in purchaling thofe luxuries. His 
own and the neighbouring countries fupply him 
abundantly with all the coftly trinkets which 
4 compofe 
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compofe the fplendid, but infignificant pageantry 
of a court. For the fake of an inferior pageantry 
of the fame kind, his nobles difmifs their re- 
tainers, make their tenants independent, and 
become gradually themfelves as infignificant,, as 
the greater part of the wealthy burghers in his 
dominions. The fame frivolous pafiions, which 
influence their conduct, influence his. How can 
it be fuppbfed that he fhould be the only rich 
man in his dominions who is infenfible to plea- 
fures of this kind ? If he does not, what he is very 
likely to do, fpend upon thofc pleafures fo great 
a part of his revenue as to debilitate very much 
the defenfive power of the date, it cannot well be. 
expeded that he fhould not fpend upon them all 
that part of it which is over and above what is 
neceflary for fupporting that defenfive power. 
His ordinary expence becomes equal to his or- 
dinary revenue, and it is well if it does not fre- 
quently exceed it. The amafiing of treafure can 
no longer be expeded, and when extraordinary 
exigencies require extraordinary expences, he 
mult neceiiarily call upon his ltibjeds for an 
extraordinary aid. The prefent and the late 
king of Prulfla are the only great princes of 
Europe who, fince the death of Henry IV. of 
France in 1 6 1 o, are fuppofed to have amafied any 
confldcrable treafure. The parfimony which leads 
to accumulation has become almoft as rare in re- 
publican as in monarchical governments. The 
Italian republics, the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, are all in debt. The canton of 
Berne is the Angle republic in Europe which 
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has amafied any con rider able treafurc. The other 
Swifs republics have not. The talle for fome 
fort of pageantry, for fplendid buildings, at lead, 
and other public ornaments, frequently prevails 
as much in the apparently fober fenate-houfe of 
a little republic, as in the diflipated court of the 
greateft king. 

The want of parfi.nony in time of peace, i.n- 
pofes the necefiuy of contracting debt in time of 
war. When war comes, there is no money in 
the treafury but what is neerflary for carrying on 
the ordinary expence of the peace eua'mfliment. 
In war an ellabliflimcnt of three or four times 
that expcnce becomes neceHitry lor the defence of 
the ft ate, and conkqtrntly a revenue three or 
four times greater than the peace revenue. Sup- 
pofing that the ibvereign fhould have, what he 
fcarce ever has, t!ie immediate means of aug- 
menting his revenue in proportion to the aug- 
mentation of his expence, yet dill the produce 
of the taxes, from which this increafe of revenue 
mull be drawn, will not begin to come into the 
treafury till perhaps ten or twelve months after 
they are impofed. But the moment in which 
war begins, or rather the moment in which it 
appears likely to begin, the army mud be aug- 
mented, the fleet mull be fitted out, the garrifon- 
ed towns muft be put into a polhire of defence > 
that army, that fleet, thofe garrifoned towns 
mull be furniflred with arms, ammunition, and 
provifions. An immediate and great expence muft 
be incurred in that moment of immediate danger, 
which will not wait for the gradual and flow re- 
turns 
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» o o k turns of the new taxes. In this exigency govern- 
ment can have no other refource but in borrowing. 

The fame commercial ftate of fociety which, 
by the operation of moral caufes, brings govern- 
ment in this manner into the necelfity of borrow- 
ing, produces in the fubje&s both an ability and 
an inclination to lend. If it commonly brings 
along with it the neceflity of borrowing, it like- 
wife brings along with it the facility of doing fo. 

A countrv abounding with merchants and 
manufacturers, neceflarily abounds with a fet of 
people through whole hands not only their own 
capitals, but the capitals of all thofe who either 
lend them money, or trull them with goods, pafs 
as frequently, or more frequently, than the re- 
venue of a private man, who, without trade or 
bufinefs, lives upon his income, pafles through his 
hands. The revenue of fuch a man can regularly 
pafs through his hands only once in a year. 
But the whole amount of the capital and credit 
of a merchant, who deals in a trade of which the 
returns are very quick, may fometimes pafs 
through his hands two, three, or four times in a 
year. A country abounding with merchants and 
manufacturers, therefore, neceflarily abounds 
with a fet of people who have it at all times in 
their power to advance, if they chufe to do fo, 
a very large fum of money to government. 
Hence the ability in the fubjeCts of a commercial 
ftate to lend. 

Commerce and manufactures can feldom flou- 
rilh long in any ftate which does not enjoy a 
regular admimftration of juftice, in which the 

people 
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people do not feel themfelves fecure in the pof- c 
feffion of their property, in which the faith of 
contracls is not fupported by law, and in which 
the authority of the date is not fuppofed to be 
regularly employed in enforcing the payment of 
debts from all thole who are able to pay. Com- 
merce and manufactures, in lliort, can feldom 
llourilh in any date in which there is not a cer- 
tain degree of confidence in the juftice of go- 
vernment. The lame confidence which difpofes 
great merchants and manufacturers, upon ordi- 
nary occafions, to trufc their property to the pro- 
tection of a particular government ; difpofes 
them, upon extraordinary otfeaftons, to truit that 
government with the ufe of their property. By 
lending money to government, they do not even 
for a moment diminilh their ability to carry on 
their trade and manufactures. On the contrary, 
they commonly augment it. The necelfities of 
the (late render government upon molt occafions 
willing to borrow upon terms ‘extremely advan- 
tageous to the lender. The fecurity which it 
grants to the original creditor, is made tranf- 
ferable to any other creditor, and, from the uni- 
verfal confidence in the jiilhce of ilie date, gene- 
rally fells in the market for more than was ori- 
ginally paid for it. The merchant or monied 
man makes money by lending money to govern- 
ment, and indcad of diininilhing, increafes his 
trading capital. He generally confiders it as 
a favour, therefore, when the adminidration 
admits him to a lhare in the fird lubfcription 
Vol.III. Dd for 
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ingnefs in the fubjccts of a commercial Hate to 

lend. 

The government of fucli a Hate is very apt to 
repofe itielf upon this ability and willingncfs of 
its lubjects to lend it their money on extraordi- 
nary occafions. It forefees the facility of bor- 
rowing, and therefore difpenfes itfelf from the 
duty of laving. 

In a rude Hate of focicty there are no great 
mercantile or manufacturing capitals. The in- 
dividuals who hoard whatever monev they can 
fave, and who conceal their hoard, do fo from a 
di (trull of the juftice of government, from a fear 
that if it w'as known th?t they had a hoard, and 
where that hoard was to be found, they would 
quickly be plundered. In fucli a Hate of tilings 
few people would be able, and nobody would be 
willing, to lend their money to government on 
extraordinary exigencies. The fovercign feels 
that he mull: provide for fucli exigencies by 
faving, becaufe he forefees the ablolute impoffi- 
bility of borrowing. This forefight increafes 
Itill further his natural difpofition to fave. 

The progrefs of the enormous debts which at 
prefent opprefs, and will in the long-run pro- 
bably ruin, all the great nations of Europe, has 
been pretty uniform. Nations, like private 
men, have generally begun to borrow upon what 
may be called perfonal credit, without afligning 
or mortgaging any particular fund for the pay- 
ment of the debt j and when this refource has 

failed 
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failed them, they have gone on to borrow upon ® ** * p. 
alignments or mortgages of particular funds. 

What is called the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain, is contracted in the former of thole two 
ways. It confifls partly in a debt which bears, 
or is fuppofed to bear, no interefr, and which 
relemblcs the debts that a private man contracts 
upon account} and partly in a debt which bears 
intereflr, and which refembles what a private man 
contracts upon his bill or promifiory note. The 
debts which are due either for extraordinary fer- 
viecs, or for fervices either not provided for, or 
not paid at the time when they are performed j 
part of the extraordinaries <ff the army, navy, and 
ordnance, the arrears of fubfidies to foreign 
princes, thole of feamen’s wages, &c. ufually 
conflitute a debt of the firtl kind. Navy and 
Exchequer bills, which are ilfued fometimes in 
payment of a part of fuch debts and fometimes 
for other purpofes, conflitute a debt of the 
fecond kind } Exchequer bills bearing interefl 
from the day on which they are ilfued, and navy 
bills fix months after they are ilfued. The bank 
of England, either by voluntarily difeounting 
thofe bills at their current value, or by agreeing 
with government for certain confiderations to 
circulate Exchequer bills, that is, to receive 
them at par, paying the interefl which happens 
to be due upon them, keeps up their value and 
facilitates their circulation, and thereby fre- 
quently enables government: to contrail a very 
large debt of this kind. In France, where there 
is no bank, the ftate bills (billets d’etat *) have 
* Sec Examen des Reflexions politique* fur Ics Finances. 

D d 2 fometimes 
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8 ° v ° K fometimes fold at fixty and feventy per cent, 
difcount. During the great re-coinage in king 
William’s time, when the bank of England 
thought proper to put a flop to its ufual trans- 
actions, Exchequer bills and tallies are laid to 
have fold from twenty-five to fixty per cent, 
difcount ; owing partly, no doubt, to the fup- 
pofed inftability of the new government efta- 
blilhed by the Revolution, but partly too to the 
want of the ftipport of the bank of England. 

When this refource is cxhaufted, and it be- 
comes neceflary, in order to raile money, to af- 
fign or mortgage fomc particular branch of the 
public revenue for the payment of the debt, go- 
vernment has upon different occafions done this 
in two different ways. Sometimes it has made 
this alignment or mortgage for a ftiort period of 
time only, a year, or a few years, for example ; 
and fometimcs for perpetuity. In the one cafe 
the fund was fuppofed fufllcicnt to pay, within 
the limited time, both principal and intereft of 
the money borrowed. In the other it was fup- 
pofed fufliicient to pay the intereft only, or a 
perpetual annuity equivalent to the intereft, go- 
vernment being at liberty to redeem at any time 
this annuity, upon paying back the principal fum 
borrowed. When money was railed in the one 
way, it was faid to be raifed by anticipation ; . 
when in the other, by perpetual funding, or, 
more fhortly, by funding. 

In Great Britain the annual land and malt 
taxes are regularly anticipated every year t by 
virtue of a borrowing claufe conftantly inferted * 

into 
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into the afts which impofe them. The bank of c p< 
England generally advances at an intereft, which 
fince the Revolution has varied from eight to 
three per cent, the linns for which thole taxes are 
granted, and receives payment as their produce 
gradually comes in. If there is a deficiency, 
which there always is, it is provided for in the 
fupplies of the enfuing year. The only con- 
fulerublc branch of the public revenue which 
yet remains unmortgaged is thus regularly lpent 
before it comes in. Like an improvident fpend- 
thrift, whofe preffing occafions will not allow 
him to wait for the regular payment of his reve- 
nue, the Rate is in the conttanr practice of bor- 
rowing of its own faftors and agents, and of pay- 
ing intereft for the uie of its own money. 

In the reign of king William, and during a 
great part of that of queen Anne, before we had 
become fo familiar as we are now with the prac- 
tice of perpetual funding, the greater part of the 
new taxes were impokd but for a Ihort period of 
time (for four, five, fix, or feven years only), 
and a great part of the grants of every year con- 
futed in loans upon anticipations of the produce 
of thofe taxes. The produce being frequently 
inefficient for paying within the limited term 
the principal and intereft of the money borrowed, 
deficiencies arol'e, to make good which it became 
necefiary to prolong the term. 

In 1697, by the Stiiof William III. c. 20. the 
deficiencies of feveral taxes were charged upon 
what was then called the firft general mortgage 
or fund, confuting of a prolongation to the firft 
D d 3 of 
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B ° v ° K of Auguft 1706, of feveral different taxes, 
which would have expired within a fliorter 
term, and of which the produce was accumu- 
lated into one general fund. The deficiencies 
charged upon this prolonged term amounted to 
5,160,4 59/. 14^. 9i d . 

In 1701 thofe duties, with fome others, 
were (till further prolonged for the like pur- 
pofes till the firft of Auguft 1710, and were 
called the fecond general mortgage or fund. 
The deficiencies charged upon it amounted to 
2,055,999/. 7 u 

In 1707, thofe duties were ftill further pro- 
longed, as a fund fhr new loans, to the firft of 
Augull 1712, and werc^ called the third general 
mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed upon it 
was 983,254/. iu. 9 \d. 

In 1708, thofe duties were all (except the old 
fubiidy of tonnage and poundage, of which one 
moiety only was made a part of this fund, and a 
duty upon the importation of Scotch linen, which 
had been taken off by the art'des of union) (till 
further continued, as a fund for new loans, to the 
firlt of August 1714, and were called the fourth 
general mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed 
upon it was 925,176/. 9J. 2 \ d . 

In 1709, thofe duties were all (except the old 
fubiidy of tonnage and poundage, which was now 
left out of this fund altogether) frill further con- 
tinued for the fame purpofe to the firft of 
Auguft 1716, and were called the fifth general 
mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed upon it 
was 922,029/. 6 s. 0 d. 

• In 
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In 1710, thofe duties were again prolonged to 
the firft of Auguft 1720, and were called the fixth 
general mortgage or fund. The lum borrowed 
upon it was 1,296,552/. 9 s. ill d. 

In 1711, the lame duties (which at this time 
were thus fubjeft to four different anticipations) 
together with feveral others were continued for 
ever, and made a fund for pa'ying the interell of 
the capital of the South Sea company, which had 
that year advanced to government, for paying 
debts and making good deficiencies, the lum of 
9,177,967/. 15 j . A-d. ; the greateft loan which^t 
that time had ever been made. 

Before this period, the (principal, fo far as I 
have been able to obferve, the only taxes which 
in order to pay the intereft of a debt had been 
impofed for perpetuity, were thofe for paying 
the intereft of the money which had been ad- 
vanced to government by the Bank and Haft India 
company, and of what it was expected would be 
advanced, but which was neVer advanced, by a 
projected land-bank. The bank fund at this time 
amounted to 3,375,027/. 17 s. 1 o{d. for which 
was paid an annuity onntercftof2c6, 501 /. 13 s. t>d. 
The Eiaft India fund amounted to 3,200,000/. 
for which was paid an annuity or intereft of 
160,000/. ; the bank fund being at fix per cent., 
the Eaft India fund at five per cent, intereft. 

In 1715, by the firft of George I. c. 12. the 
different taxes which had been mortgaged for 
paying the bank annuity, together with feveral 
others which by this a<ft were likewife rendered 
perpetual, were accumulated into one common 
D d 4 fund 
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* 0 y P K fund called The Aggregate Fund, which was 
charged, not only with the payments of the bank 
annuity, but with feveral other annuities and 
burdens of different kinds. This fund was after- 
wards augmented by the third of George I. c. 8 . 
and by the fifth of George I. c. 3 . and the differ- 
ent duties which were then added to it were like- 
wife rendered perpetual. 

In 1717, by the third of George I. c. 7. 
feveral other taxes were rendered perpetual, 
and accumulated into another common fund, 
C|lled The General Fund, for the payment of 
certain annuities, amounting in the whole to 

724,849/. 6s. 1 O £ V 

In confequence of thofe different a&s, the 
greater part of the taxeli which before had been 
anticipated only for a ihort term of years, were 
rendered perpetual as a fund for paying, not the 
capital, but the i titered only, of the money 
which had been borrowed upon them by differ- 
ent fucceffivc anticipations. 

Had money never been raifed but by antici- 
pation, the courfe of a few years would have 
liberated the public revenue, without any other 
attention of government befides that of not 
overloading the fund by charging it with more 
debt than it could pay within the limited term, 
and of not anticipating a fecond time before the 
expiration of the firtb anticipation. But the 
greater part of European governments have been 
incapable of thofe attentions. They have fre- 
quently overloaded the fund even upon the firft 
. anticipation i and when this happened not to be 

the 
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the cafe, they have generally taken care to over- chap. 
load it, by anticipating a fecond and a third 
time before the expiration of the fir ft anticipa- 
tion. The fund becoming in this manner alto- 
gether infufficient for paying both principal and 
intereft of the money borrowed upon it, it be- 
came necefiary to charge it with the intereft only, 
or a perpetual annuity equal to the intereft, and 
fuch improvident anticipations neceflarily gave 
birth to the more ruinous praftice of perpetual 
funding. But though this praftice necelfarily 
puts off the liberation of the public revenue from 
a fixed period to one fo indefinite that it is not 
very likely ever to arrive ,» yet as a greater fum 
can in all cafes be railed by this new praftice 
than by the old one of anticipations, the former, 
when men have once become familiar with it, 
has in the great exigencies of the ftate been 
univerfally preferred to the latter. To relieve 
the prelent exigency is always the objeft which 
principally interefts thofe imifiediately concerned 
in the adminiftration of public affairs. The 
future liberation of the public revenue, they leave 
to the care of pofterity. 

During the reign of queen Anne, the market 
rate of intereft had fallen from fix to five per 
cent., and in the twelfth year of her reign five 
per cent, was declared to ,be the higheft rate 
which could lawfully be taken for money bor- 
rowed upon private fecurity. Soon after the 
greater part of the temporary taxes of Great 
Britain had been rendered perpetual, and diftri- 
buted into the Aggregate, South Sea, and 

General 
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General Funds, the creditors of the public, like 
thole of private perfons, were induced to accept 
of five per cent, for the intereft of their money, 
which occdioned a laving of one per cent, upon 
the capital of the greater part of the debts 
which had been thus funded for perpetuity, or 
of one-lixth of the greater part of the annuities 
which were paid out of the three great funds 
above mentioned. This laving left a confider- 
able furplus in the produce of the different taxes 
which had been accumulated into tnofe funds, 
over and above what was neceflary for paying 
the annuities which were now charged upon 
them, and laid the foundation of what has fince 
been called the Sinking Fund. In 1717, it 
amounted to 323,434/. 7 s. 7 \d. In 1727, the 
intereft of the greater part of the public debts 
was ftill further reduced to four per cent. ; and 
in 1753 and 1757, to three and a half and three 
per cent. ; which reductions ftill further aug- 
mented the finking' fund. 

A sinking fund, though inftituted for the 
payment of old, facilitates very much the con- 
tracting of new debts. It is a fubfidiary fund 
always at hand to be mortgaged in aid of any 
other doubtful fund, upon which money is pro- 
pok'd to be raifed in any exigency of the ftate. 
Whether the finking fund of Great Britain has 
been more frequently applied to the one or to the 
other of thole two purpofes, will fufficiently ap- 
pear by and by. 

Besides thofe two methods of borrowing, by 
anticipations and by perpetual funding, there 

are 
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are two other methods, which hold a fort of c 
middle place between them. Thefe are, that of 
borrowing upon annuities for terms of years, and 
that of borrowing upon annuities for lives. 

During the reigns of king William and 
queen Anne, large fums were frequently bor- 
rowed upon annuities for terms of years, which 
were fometimes longer and fometimes ihorter. 

In 1693, an aft was paffed for borrowing one 
million upon an annuity of fourteen per cent., or 
of 140,000/. a year for fixtcen years. In 1691, 
an aft was paffed for borrowing a million upon 
annuities for lives, upon terms which in the 
prefent times would appear very advantageous. 
But the fubfeription was not filled up. In the 
following year the deficiency was made good by 
borrowing upon annuities for lives at fourteen 
per cent., or at little more than feven years pur- 
chafe. In 1695, the perfons who had purchafed 
thofe annuities were allowed to exchange them 
for others of ninety-fix years’, upon paying into 
the Exchequer fixty-three pounds in the hun- 
dred; that is, the difference between fourteen 
per cent, for life, and fourteen per cent, for 
ninety-fix years, was fold for fixty-three pounds, 
or for four and a half years purchafc. Such was 
the fuppoled inftability of government, that 
even thefe terms procured, few purchafers. In 
the reign of queen Anne, money was upon dif- 
ferent occafions borrowed both upon annuities 
for lives, and upon annuities for terms of thirty- 
two, of eighty-nine, of ninety-eight, and of 
ninety-nine years. In 1719, the proprietors of 

the 
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b o o k the annuities for thirty-two years were induced 

. , to accept in lieu of them South Sea Rock to the 

amount of eleven and a half years purchafe of 
the annuities, together with an additional quan - 
tity of Rock equal to the arrears which happened 
then to be due upon them. In 1720, the greater 
part of the other annuities for terms of years both 
long and Riort were fubi'eribed into the fame 
fund. The long annuities at that time amounted 
to 666,821/. 8r. 2ld. a year. On the 5th of 
January, 1775, the remainder of them, or what 
was not fubferibed at that time, amounted only 
to 136,453/. 1 2 j, 8 d. 

During the two vfars which begun in 1739 
and in 1755, little money was borrowed either 
upon annuities for terms of years, or upon thofe 
for lives. An annuity for ninety-eight or 
ninety-nine years, however, is worth nearly as 
much money as a perpetuity, and fliould, there- 
fore, one might think, be a fund for borrowing 
nearly as much. But thofe who, in order to 
make family lettlements, and to provide for re- 
mote futurity, buy into the public Rocks, 
would not care to purchafe into one of which 
the value was continually diminifiiing ; and fuch 
people make a very confiderable proportion 
both of the proprietors and purchalers of Rock* 
An annuity for a long term of years, therefore, 
though its intrinfic value may be very nearly 
the fame with that of a perpetual annuity, will 
not find nearly the fame number of purchafers. 
The fubferibers to a new loan, who mean gene- 
rally to fell their fubfeription as foon as polfible, 

prefer 
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prefer greatly a perpetual annuity redeemable by c n u £ «*. 
parliament, to an irredeemable annuity for a long c— ^ j 
term of years of only equal amount. The value 
of the former may be fuppofed always the fame, 
or very nearly the fame ; and it makes, there- 
fore, a more convenient transferable flock than 
the latter. 

During the two laft mentioned wars, annui- 
ties, either for terms of years or for lives, were 
leldom granted but as premiums to the fub- 
feribers to a new loan, over and above the re- 
deemable annuity or intcrefl upon the credit of 
which the loan was fuppofed to be made. They 
were granted, not as the proper fund upon which 
the money was borrowed ; but as an additional 
encouragement to the lender. 

Annuities for lives have occafionally been 
granted in two different ways ; cither upon fepa- 
rate lives, or upon lots of lives, which in 
French are called Tontines, from the name of 
their inventor. When annuities are granted 
upon feparate lives, the death of every indi- 
vidual annuitant diiburthcns the public revenue 
fo far as it was afre&ed by his annuity. When 
annuities are granted upon tontines, the libe- 
ration of the public revenue does not commence 
till the death of all the annuitants comprehended 
in one lot, which may fofnetimes confift of 
twenty or thirty perfons, of whom the furvivors 
fucceed to the annuities of all thofe who die be- 
fore them ; the laft furvivor fucceeding to the 
annuities of the whole lot. Upon the fame re- 
venue more money can always be railed by ton- 
tines 
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fines than by annuities for feparate lives. An 
annuity, with a right of furvivorfhip, is really 
worth more than an equal annuity for a feparate 
life, and from the confidence which every man 
naturally has in his own good fortune, the prin- 
ciple upon which is founded the fuccefs of all 
lotteries, fuch an annuity generally fells for fome- 
thing more than it is worth. In countries where 
it is ufual for government to raife money by 
granting annuities, tontines are upon this account 
generally preferred to annuities for feparate lives. 
The expedient which will raife molt money, is 
almoft always preferred to that which is likely to 
bring about in the fpcedieft manner the liberation 
of the public revenue. 

In France a much greater proportion of the 
public debts con lilts in annuities for lives than 
in England. According to a memoir prefented 
by the parliament of Bourdcaux to the king in 
1764, the whole public debt of France is elti- 
mated at twenty-four hundred millions of livres ; 
of which the capital for which annuities for lives 
had been granted, is fuppofed to amount to three 
hundred millions, the eighth-part of the whole 
public debt. The annuities themfelves are 
computed to amount to thirty millions a year, 
the fourth part of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions, the fuppofed ‘■intereft of that whole debt, 
Thei'e eftimations, I know very well, are not 
exaft, but having been prefented by fo very 
refpe&able a body as, approximations to the 
truth, they may, 1 apprehend, be confidered as 
fuch. It is not the different degrees of anxiety 


in 
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in the two governments of France and England 
for the liberation of the public revenue, which 
occafions this difference in their rcl'peclive modes 
of borrowing. It aril'es altogether from the dif- 
ferent views and interells of the lenders. 

In England, the feat of government being in 
the greateft mercantile city in the world, the 
merchants are generally the people who advance 
money to government. By advancing it they 
do not mean to dimini (It, but, on the contrary, 
to in create their mercantile capitals j and unlefs 
they expeded to fell with i'ome profit their lhare 
in the fubfeription for a new loan, they never 
would fubferibe. But it' by advancing their 
money they were to pjurchafe, inftead of per- 
petual annuities, annuities for lives only, whether 
their own or thofe of other people, they would 
not always be fo likely to fell them with a profit. 
Annuities upon their own lives they would 
always fell with lofs; becatife no man will give 
for an annuity upon the life of another, whole 
age and ftate of health are nearly the fame with 
his own, the fame price which he would give for 
one upon his own. An annuity upon the life of 
a third perfon, indeed, is, no doubt, of equal 
valbe to the buyer and the feller ; but its real 
value begins to diminifh trom the moment it is 
granted, and continues to dcM'o more and more 
as long as it fubfifts. It can never, therefore, 
make fo convenient a transferable fcock as a 
perpetual annuity, of which the real value may 
be fuppofed always the fame, or very nearly the > 
fame. 

• r 
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K In> France, the feat of government not being 
in a great mercantile city, merchants do not 
make fo great a proportion of the people who 
advance money to government. The people 
concerned in the finances, the farmers general, 
the receivers of the taxes which are not in farm) 
the court bankers, &c. make the greater part 
of thofe who advance their money in all public 
exigencies. Such people are commonly men of 
mean birth, but of great wealth, and frequently 
of great pride. They are too proud to marry 
their equals, and women of quality dildain to 
marry them. They frequently refolve, therefore, 
to live bachelors, and'having neither any families 
of their own, nor much regard for thofe of their 
relations, whom they are not always very fond 
of acknowledging, they dcfire only to live in 
fplendor during their own time, and are not un- 
willing that their fortune fnould end with them-' 
felves. The number of rich people, befides, 
who are either averfe to marry, or whole condi- 
tion of life renders it either improper or incon- 
venient for them to do fo, is much greater in 
France than in England. To fuch people, who 
have little or no care for pofterity, nothing can 
be more convenient than to exchange their capital 
for a revenue, which is to laft juft as long, and 
no longer than they *wifh it to do. 

The ordinary cxpence of the greater part of 
modern governments in time of peace being 
equal or nearly equal to their ordinary revenue, 
when war comes, they are both, unwilling and 
unable to increafe tlieir revenue in proportion 
i to 
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to the increafe of their expence. They are un- 
willing, for fear of offending the people, who, 
by fo great and fo fudden an increafe of taxes, 
would icon be difgufted with the war ; and they 
are unable, from not well knowing what taxes 
would be fufficient to produce the revenue 
wanted. The facility of borrowing delivers 
them from the einbarrafiVnent which this fear 
and inability would otherwife occafion. By 
means of borrowing they are enabled, with a 
very moderate increafe of taxes, to raife, from 
year to year, money fufficient for carrying on 
the war, and by the practice of perpetually 
funding they are enabled/ with the fmalleft 
poflible increafe of taxes, to raife annually the 
largeft poflible fum of money. In great empires 
the people who live in the capital, and in the 
provinces remote from the fcene of a£tion, feel, 
many of them, fcarce any inconveniency from the 
war j but enjoy, at their eafe, the amufemcnt of 
reading in the newfpapers the exploits of their 
own fleets and armies. To them this amufe- 
ment compenfates the fmall difference between 
the taxes which they pay on account of the war, 
and thofe which they had been accuftomed to 
pay in time of peace. They are commonly dif- 
fatisfied with the return of peace, which puts an 
end to their amufement, and to a thouland vifion- 
ary hopes of conqucll and national glory, from a 
longer continuance of the war. 

The return of peace, indeed, feldom relieves 
them from the greater part of the taxes impofed 
during the war. Thefe are mortgaged for the 
Voi/. III. Ee intereft 
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B ° v ° K inttreft of the debt contracted in order to carry 
it on. If, over and above paying the intereft of 
this debt, and defraying the ordinary expence of 
government, the old revenue, together with the 
new taxes, produce ibme fqrplus revenue, it 
may perhaps be converted into a finking fund 
for paying off the debt. But, in the firll place, 
this finking fund, even fuppofing it lhould be 
applied to no other purpol’e, is generally alto- 
gether inadequate for paying, in the courfe of 
any period during which it can reafonably be ex- 
pected that peace lhould continue, the whole debt 
contracted during the war ; and, in the fecond 
place, this fund is almoll always applied to other 
purpofes. 

The new taxes were impofed for the foie pur- 
pofe of paying the intereft of the money borrow- 
ed upon them. If they produce more, it is ge- 
nerally lbmething which was neither intended 
nor expected, and is therefore feldom very eon- 
fiderable. Sinking funds have generally arifen, 
not fo much from any furplus of the taxes which 
was over and above what was necefiary for pay- 
ing the intereft or annuity originally charged 
upon them, as from a fubfequcnt reduction of 
that intereft. That of Holland in 1655, and 
that of the ecclefiaftical ftate in 1685, were both 
formed in this nfanner. Hence the ufual in- 
fufficiency of fuch funds. 

During the molt profound peace, various 
events occur which require an extraordinary ex- 
pence, and government finds it always more con- 
venient to defray this expence by milapplying 

the 
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the finking fund than by impofing a new fax. 
Every new tax is immediately felt more or lei’s 
by the people. It occafions always fome mur- 
mur, and meets with fome oppofition. The 
more taxes may have been multiplied, the higher 
they may have been failed upon every different 
lubjeft of taxation ; the more loudly the people 
complain of every new tax, the more difficult it 
becomes too either to find out new fubje&s of 
taxation, or to raife much higher the taxes al- 
ready impofed upon the old. A momentary 
fufpenflon of the payment of debt is not imme- 
diately felt by the people, «nd occafions neither 
murmur nor complaint. To borrow of the fink- 
ing fund is always an ‘obvious and eafy expe- 
dient for getting out of the prefent difficulty. 
The more the public debts may have been ac- 
cumulated, the more necefiary it may have be- 
come to ftudy to reduce them, the more danger- 
ous, the more ruinous it may be to mifapply any 
part of the finking fund ; the lefs likely is the 
public debt to be reduced to any conliderable 
degree, the more likely, the more certainly is 
the finking fund to be mifapplied towards de- 
fraying all the extraordinary expcnccs which oc- 
cur in time of peace. When a nation is already 
overburdened with taxes, nothing but the necef* 
fities of a new war, nothing but either the ani- 
mofity of national vengeance, or the anxiety for 
national fecurity, can induce the people to fub- 
mit, with tolerable patience, to a new tax. 
Hence the ufual milapplication of the; finking 
fond. • 

In 
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Iti Great Britain, from the time that we had 
flrft recourfe to the ruinous expedient of per- 
petual funding, the reduction of the public debt 
in time of peace, has never borne any proportion 
to its accumulation in time of war. It was in 
the war which began in 1688, and was concluded 
by the treaty of Ryfwick in 1697, that the founda- 
tion of the prefent enormous debt of Great Bri- 
tain was firfl: laid. 

On the 31ft of December 1697, the public 
debts of Great Britain, funded and unfunded, 
amounted to 21,515,742/. 13.?. 8 \d. A great 
part of thofe debts Jiad been con t rafted upon 
fhort anticipations, and fome part upon annuities 
for lives) fo that before the 31ft of December 
1701, in lefs than four years, there had partly 
been paid off, and partly reverted to the public, 
the fum of 5,121,041/. 12s. o^d.-, a greater re- 
dudtion of the public debt than has ever fince 
been brought about in fo fhort a period of time. 
The remaining debt, therefore, amounted only 
to 16,394,701 /. 1 s, 7 \d. 

In the war which began in 1702, and which 
was concluded by the treaty of Utrecht, the 
public debts were Hill more accumulated. On 
the 31ft of December 1714, they amounted to 
53,681,076/. 5.?. 6 d. The fubfeription into 
the South Sea fund of the ihort and long an- 
nuities increafed the capital of the public debts, 
fo that on the 31ft of December 172a, it 
amounted to 55,282,978 /. is. $\d. The re- 
duction of the debt began in 1723, and went on 
fo flowly that, on the 31ft of December 17 39, 

during 
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during feventeen years of profound peace, the c ^ 
whole fum paid off was no more than 8,328,354/. 

17 s. 11 d. tire capital of the public debt at that 
time amounting to 46,954,623/. 3.1. 4 - r 7 r d. 

The Spanifh war, which began in 1739, and 
the French war which foon followed it, occalioned 
a further increafe of the debt, which, on the 31ft 
of December 1748, after the war had been con- 
eluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapclle, amounted 
to 78,293,313/. ir. 10}*/. The moft profound 
peace of (evemeen years continuance had taken 
no more than *,328,354/. 17 s. ii-^.d. from it. 

A war of lefs than nine years continuance added 

3 l >33*> 6 %9 1 ' i8 - f - t0 **• 

During the adminiltration of Mr, Pelham, 
the interell ol the pubfic debt was reduced, or 
at leall meafurcs were taken for reducing it, 
from four to three per cent. ; the finking fund 
was increaled, and dome part of the public debt 
was paid off. In 1755, before the breaking out 
of the late war, the funded debt of Great Britain 
amounted to 72,289,673/. On the 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1763, at the couclufion of the peace, the 
funded debt amounted to 122,603,336/. 8.s. 

2 \d. The unfunded debt has been dated at 
13,927,589/. 2 s. 2 d. But the expence occa- 
Coned by the war did not end with the con- 
clufion of the peace j fo that though, on the 5th 
of January 1764, the funded debt was increafed 
(partly by a new loan, and partly by funding a 
part of the unfunded debt) to 129,586,789/. 


' ♦See James Poftlethw life’s hiftory of the public revenue. 
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ioj. \{ 4 . there ftill remained (according to the 
very 1 well informed author of the Confiderations 
on the trade and finances of Gr#at Britain) an 
unfunded debt which was brought to account in 
that and the following year, of 9,975,017/. x is. 
ill d. In 1764, therefore, the public debt 
of Great Britain, funded and unfunded to- 
gether, amounted, according to this author, to 
139,516,807/. is. 4 d. The annuities for lives 
too, which had been granted as premiums to the 
fubfcribers to the new loans in- 1757* eftimated 
at fourteen years purchale, were valued at 
472,500/. ; and the annuities for long terms of 
years, granted as premiums likewife, in 1761 
and 1762, eftimated at 27 -£ years' purchafe, were 
valued at 6,826,875/. During a peace of about 
feven years continuance, the prlident. and truly 
patriot adminiftration of Mr. .-Pelham, was -not 
able to pay ofF an old debt of fix millions. 
During a war of nearly the fame continuance, a 
new debt of more than feventy-five millions was 
contracted. 

Om the 5th of, January 1775, the funded 
debt of Great Britain amounted to 124,996,086/. 
ij. 6 \d. The unfunded, exclufive of a large 
civil lift debt, to 4,150,236/, 3s. 11 \-d. Both 
together, to 129,146,322/. 5 s. (id. Accord- 
ing to this account the whole debt paid off 
during eleven yeaA profound peace amounted 
only to 10,415,474/. 16 s. y\d. Even this 
fmall rcdu&ion of debt, however, has not been 
all made from the favings. out of the ordinary 
revenue of the ttate. Several extraneous fums, 

altogether 
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altogether independent of that ordinary revenue, c H * p * 
have contributed towards it. Amonglt thefe we 
may reckon an additional Ihilling in the pound 
land tax for three years ; the two millions re- 
ceived from the Ealt India Company, as indem- 
nification for their territorial acquifitions ; and 
the one hundred and ten thoufand pounds receiv- 
ed from the bank for the renewal of their charter. 

To thefe mull be added feveral other l'ums which, 
as they arofe out of the late war, ought perhaps 
to be confidered as dedu&ions from the expences 
of it. The principal are, 

/. s. d. 

TheproduceofFrenchpri7.es 690,449 18 9 

Compofition for French prifoners 670,000 o o 
What has been received* from? 
the lale of the ceded illands 3 95 > 5 00 0 0 

Total, i, 455>949 18 9 

If we add to this fum the balance of the earl of 
Chatham’s and Mr. Calcraft’s accounts, and 
other army favings ot the lame kind, together 
with what has been received from the bank, the 
Eaft India company, and the additional Ihilling 
in the pound land tax; the whole muft be a 
good deal more than five millions. The debt, 
therefore, which fince the peace has been paid 
out of the favings from the ordinary revenue 
of the ftate, has not, one year with another, 
amounted to half a million a year. The finking 
fund has, no doubt, been confiderably augmented 
fince the peace, by the debt which has been paid 
• Be 4 off, 
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off, hy the redu&ion of the redeemable four per 
cents, to three per cents , and by the annuities 
for lives which have fallen in, and, if peace were 
to continue, a million, perhaps, might now be 
annually fpared out of it towards the difcharge 
of the debt. Another million, accordingly, was 
paid in the courfe of laft year j but, at the fame 
time, a large civil lift debt was left unpaid, and 
we are now involved in a new war which, in its 
progrefs, may prove as expenfive as any of our 
former wars*. The new debt which will pro- 
bably be contra&ed before the end of the next 
campaign, may perhaps be nearly equal to all the 
old debt which has been paid oft' from the favings 
out of the ordinary revenue of the ftate. It 
would be altogether chimerical, therefore, to 
expeCt that the public debt lliould ever be com- 
pletely difeharged by any favings which are likely 
to be made from that ordinary revenue as it ftands 
at prefent. 

The public funtta of the different indebted 
nations of Europe, pauicularly thole of Eng- 
land, have by one author been reprefented as the 
accumulation of a great capital fuperadded to 
the other capital of the country, by means of 
which its trade is extended, its manufactures 
multiplied, and its lands cultivated and im- 
« 

* It has proved more expenfive than any of our former 
wars; and has involved us in an additional debt of more than 
one hundred millions. During a profound peace of eleven 
years, little more than ten millions of debt was pa d; during 
a war of feven years, more than one hundred millions was 
contra&ed. 


proved 
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proved much beyond what they could have been chap. 
by means of that other capital only. He does Uy«j 
not confider that the capital which the firft credi-’ 
tors of the public advanced to government, 
was, from the moment in which they advanced 
it, a certain portion of the annual produce turned 
away from ferving in the function of a capital, 
to ferve in that of a revenue ; from maintaining 
productive labourers to maintain unproductive 
ones, and to be fpent and waded, generally in 
the courfe of the year, without even the hope of 
any future reproduction. In return for the 
capital which they advanced they obtained, in- 
deed, an annuity in the public funds in mod- 
cafes of more than equal value. This annuity, 
no doubt, replaced to them their capital, and en- 
abled them to carry on their trade and bufinefs 
to the fame or perhaps to a greater extent than 
before j that is, they were enabled either to 
borrow of other people a new capital upon the 
credit of this annuity, or by felling it to get 
from other people a new capital of their own, 
equal or fuperior to that which they had ad- 
vanced to government. This new capital, how- 
ever, which they in this manner either bought 
or borrowed of other people, mud have exilted 
in the country before, and mud have been em- 
ployed, as all capitals are, in maintaining pro- 
ductive labour. When it came into the hands 
of thofe who had advanced their money to go- 
vernment, though it was in fomc refpeCts a new 
capital to them, it was not fo to the country ; 
but was only a capital withdrawn from certain 
• employments 
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B V K employments in order to be turned towards 
— > others. Though it replaced to them what they 
had advanced to government, it did not replace 
it to the country. Had they not advanced this 
capital to government, there would have been 
in the country two capitals, two portions of the 
annual produce, inftead of one, employed in 
maintaining productive labour. 

When for defraying the expence of govern- 
ment a revenue is railed within the year from 
the produce of free or unmortgaged taxes, a 
certain portion of the revenue of private people 
is only turned away from maintaining one l'pecies 
of unproductive labour, towards maintaining 
another. Some part of what they pay in thofe 
taxes might no doubt have been accumulated 
into capital, and confcquently employed in 
maintaining productive labour ; but the greater 
part would probably have been fpent and con- 
fequently employed in maintaining unproductive 
labour. The public expence, however, when de- 
frayed in this manner, no doubt hinders more or 
lefs the further accumulation of new capital; 
but it does not necefiarily occafion the deftrudtion 
of any actually exifting capital. 

When the public expence is defrayed by 
funding, it is defrayed by the annual deftruCtion 
of fome capital which had before exifted in the 
country ; by the pcrvcrfion of fome portion of 
the annual produce which had before been 
deltined for the maintenance of productive la- 
bour, towards that of unproductive labour; As 
in this cafe, however, the taxes are lighter than 
2 • they 
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they would have been, had a revenue fufficient c A p * 
for defraying the fame expence been raifed with- 
in the year j the private revenue of individuals 
is necefiariiy leis burdened, and confequently 
their ability to fave and accumulate fome part of 
that revenue into capital is a good deal lei's im- 
paired. If the method of funding deftroy more 
old capital, it at the fame time hinders lefs the 
accumulation or acquifition of new capital, than 
that of defraying the public expence by a re- 
venue raifed within the year. Under the fyftem 
of funding, the frugality and induftry of private 
people can more eafiiy repair the breaches which 
the watte and extra vagance^ of government may 
occafionally make in the general capital of the 
fociety. . 

It is only during the continuance of war, 
however, that the fyftem of funding has this ad- 
vantage over the other fyftem. Were the ex- 
pence of war to be defrayed always by a revenue 
raifed within the year, the taxes from which that 
extraordinary revenue was drawn would laft no 
longer than the war. The ability of private peo- 
ple to accumulate, though lefs during the war, 
would have been greater during the peace than 
under the fyftem of funding. War would not 
neceffurily have occafioned the deftru&ion of any 
old capitals, and peace would have occafioned 
the accumulation of many 'more new. Wars 
would in general be more fpeedily concluded, 
and lefs wantonly undertaken. The people feel- 
ing, during the continuance of the war, the com- 
plete burden of it, would foon grow weary .of it, 

and 
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#f Q 0- k aujd government, in order to humour them, would 
not be under the neceffity of carrying it on longer 
than.it was neceffary to do fo. The forcfight of 
the heavy and unavoidable burdens of war would 
hinder the people from wantonly calling for it 
when there was no real or folid intereft to fight 
for. The feai'ons during which the ability of 
private people to accumulate was fomewhat im- 
paired, would occur more rarely, and be of 
lhorter continuance. Thofe on the contrary, 
during which that ability was in the higheft 
vigour, would be of much longer duration than 
they can well be under the fyftem of funding. 

When funding, twfides, has made a certain 
progrels, the multiplication of taxes which it 
brings along with it l"om£ times impairs as much 
the ability of private people to accumulate even 
in time of peace, as the other fyftem would in 
time of war. The peace revenue of Great Bri- 
tain amounts at prefent to more than ten millions 
a year. If free and' unmortgaged, it might be 
fufficicnt, with proper management and without 
contra&ing a /hilling of new debt, to carry on 
the moft vigorous war. The private revenue of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain is at prefent as 
much encumbered in time of peace, their ability 
to accumulate is as much impaired as it would 
have been in the time of the moft expenfive war, 
had the pernicious fyftem of funding never been 
adopted. 

In the payment of the intereft of the public 
debt, it has been faid, it is the right hand which 
pays the left. The money does not go out of 

•the 
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the country. It is only a part of the revenue of c 
one fct of the inhabitants which is transferred to 
another; and the nation is not a farthing the 
poorer. This apology is founded altogether in the 
fophiftry of the mercantile fyftem, and after the 
long examination which I have already bellowed 
upon that fyftem, it may perhaps be unnecefiary 
to fay any thing further about it. It fuppofes, 
befldcs, that the whole public debt is owing to 
the inhabitants of the country, w'rfich happens 
not to be true ; the Dutch, as well ifs feveral other 
foreign nations, having a very ccnfiderable fhare 
in our public funds. But though the whole 
debt were owing to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, it would not upon, that account be lefs per-, 
niciotis. 

Land and capital flock are the two original 
fources of all revenue both private and public. 

Capital flock pays the wages of produ&ive lat 
hour, whether employed in. agriculture, manu- 
fa&urcs, or commerce. The management of 
thofe two original fources of revenue belongs to 
two different lets of people; the proprietors of 
land, and the owners or employers of capital 
flock. 

The proprietor of land is interefted for the 
fake of his own revenue to keep his eftate in as 
good condition as he can, ,by building and re- 
pairing his tenants houfes, by making and main- 
taining the neceffary drains and enclofures, and 
all thofe other expenfive improvements which it 
properly belongs to the landlord to make and 
maintain. But by different land-taxes the re- 
venue 
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b 0 y 0 k ve’rtue of the landlord may be fo much dim!* 
riifliedj and by different duties upon the necef- 
faries and conveniences of life, that diminifhed 
revenue may be rendered of fo little real value, 
that he may find himfelf altogether unable to 
make or maintain thofe expenfive improvements. 
When the landlord, however, ceafes to do his 
part, it is altogether impofiible that the tenant 
Jhould continue to do his. As the diftrefs of the 
landlord incmafes, the agriculture of the country 
muft neceiTarny decline. 

When, by different taxes upon the neceffaries 
and conveniences o£ life, the owners and em- 
ployers of capital flock find, that whatever re- 
venue they derive from it; will not, in a particular 
country, purchafe the fame quantity of thofe ne- 
ceffaries and conveniences which an equal re- 
venue would in almoft any other, they will be 
difpofed to remove to fome other. And when, in 
order to railc thofe, taxes, all or the greater part 
of merchants and manufacturers, that is, all or 
the greater part of the employers of great capi- 
tals, come to be continually expofed to the mor- 
tifying and vexatious vifits of the tax-gatherers, 
this difpofition to remove will foon be changed 
into an aCtual removal. The indultry of the 
country will neceffarily fall with the removal of 
the capital which ft'pported it, and the ruin of 
trade and manufactures will follow the declenfipn 
of agriculture. 

To transfer from the owners of thofe two great 
fources of revenue, land and capital flock, from 
the perfons immediately interefted in the good 

condition 
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condition of every particular portion of land, c p * 
and in the good management of every particular 
portion of capital (lock, to another fet of perfons 
(the creditors of the public, who have no fuch 
particular intereft), the greater part of the reve- 
nue arifing from either, mu ft, in the Jong-run, 
occafion both the neglcdc of land, a^d the wafte 
or removal of capital ftock. A creditor of the 
public has no doubt a general intereft in the pro- 
sperity of the agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce of the country ; and conl/quently in the 
good condition of its lands, ajfid in the good 
management of its capital ftwfk. Should there 
be any general failure or declenfion in any of 
thefe things, the prodycc of the different taxes 
might no longer be fufficient to pay him the an- 
nuity or intereft which is due to him. But a 
creditor of the public, confidered merely as fuch, 
has no intereft in the good condition of any par- 
ticular portion of land, or ip the good manage- 
ment of any particular portion of capital ftock. 

As a creditor of the public he has no knowledge 
of any fuch particular portion. He has no infpec- 
tion of it. He can have no care about it. Its 
ruin may in fome cafes be unknown to him, and 
cannot dire&ly affedt him. 

The practice of funding has gradually en- 
feebled every ftate which lias adopted it. The 
Italian republics feem to have begun it. Genoa 
and Venice, the only two remaining which can 
pretend to an independent exiftence, have both 
been enfeebled by it. Spain feems to have 
learned the practice from the Italian republics, 

and 
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and (its taxes being probably lefs judicious than 
theirs) it has, in proportion to its natural ftrength, 
been (till more enfeebled. The debts of Spain 
are of very old ftanding. It was deeply in debt 
before the end of the fixteenth century, about a 
hundred years before England owed a fhilling. 
France, notwithftanding all its natural refources, 
languishes under an opprcllive load of the fame 
kind. The republic of the United Provinces is 
as much enfeebled by its debts as either Genoa 
or Venice, fa it likely that in Great Britain alone 
a pra&ice, whic 1 has brought either weaknefs or 
defolation into every other country, ihould prove 
altogether innocent f* 

The fyftem of taxation eftablilhed in thofc 
different countries, it may be faid, is inferior to 
that of England. I believe it is fo. But it 
ought to be remembered, that when the wifeft 
government has exhaufted all the proper fub- 
jedts of taxation, it mu ft, in cafes of urgent ne- 
ceflity, have recourse to improper ones. The 
wife republic of Holland has upon fome occa- 
fions been obliged to have recourfe to taxes as 
inconvenient as the greater part of thofe of 
Spain. Another war begun before any confider- 
able liberation of the public revenue had been 
brought about, and growing in its progrefs as 
expen five as the laft war, may, from irrefiftible 
neceflity, render the Britilh fyftem of taxation as 
oppreflive as that of Holland, or even as that of 
Spain. To the honour of our prefent fyftemjof 
taxation, indeed, it has hitherto given fo little 
embarr ailment to induftry , 1 that, during the 

ci&urfe 
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courfe even of the molt expenfive wars, .the fru- * 
gality and good conduct of individuals l'eem to 
have been able, by faving and accumulation, to. 
repair all the breaches which the wade and ex-, 
travagance of government had made in the ge- 
neral capital of the fociety. At the conclufion 
of the late war, the molt expenfiveifhat Great 
Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as fiou- 
rilhing, her manufafturers as numerous and as 
fully employed, and her commerce is extenfive, 
as they had ever been before. fThe capital, 
therefore, which fupported all /hofe different 
branches of induftry, mull h^e been equal to 
what it had ever been before. Since the peace, 
agriculture has been (till further improved, the 
rents of houfes have rifen in every town and vil- 
lage of the country, a proof of the increaling 
wealth and revenue of the people ; and the an- 
nual amount of the greater part of the old taxes, 
of the principal branches of the excife and cuf- 
toms in particular, has been continually increaf- 
ing, an equally clear proof of an increaling 
confumption, and confequently of an increaling 
produce, which could alone fupport that con- 
fumption. Great Britain feems to fupport with 
eafe, a burden which, half a century ago, no- 
body believed her capable of fupporting. Let 
us not, however, upon this account ralhly con- 
clude that fhe is capable of fupporting any bur- 
den j nor even be too confident that Ihe could 
fupport, without great diltrefs, a burden a little 
greater than what Has already been laid upon 
her. \ 

. Vol. III. F f 
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4 <y> k Vhen national debts have once been accu- 
mulated to a certain degree, there is fcarce, I 
belieVe, a Angle inftance of their having been 
fairly and completely paid. The liberation of 
the public revenue, if it has ever been brought 
about at all, has always been brought about by a 
bankruptcy j fometimes by an avowed one, but 
always by 'a real one, though frequently by a 
pretended bayment. 

The mi ■fti* of the denomination of the coin 
has been the\;moft ufual expedient by which a 
real public bankruptcy has been difguifed un- 
der the appearantVof a pretended payment. If 
a fixpence, for example, (hould either by aft of 
parliament or royal proclamation be tailed to 
the denomination of a (hilling, and twenty fix- 
pences to that of a pound fterling ; the perfon 
who under the old denomination had borrowed 
twenty (hillings, or near four ounces of filver, 
would, under the. new, pay with twenty fix- 
penccs, or with fomething lefs than two ounces. 
A national debt of about a hundred and twenty- 
eight millions* nearly the capital of the funded 
and unfunded debt of Great Britain, might in 
this manner be paid with about fixty-four mil- 
lions of our prefent money. It would indeed 
be a pretended payment only, and the creditors 
of the public would really be defrauded of ten 
lhiUings in the pound of what was due. to them. 
The calamity too would extend much further 
than to the creditors of the public, and thofe of 
every private perfon would /uffer a proportion- 
able lofs ; and this without any advantage^ but 

ia 
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In moft cafes with a great additional lofs, to the 
creditors of the public. If the creditors of the 
public indeed were generally much in debt to 
other people, they might in fome meafure com- 
penfate their lofs by paying their creditors in the 
fame coin in which the public had narif’them. 
But in mod countries the creditors of the pub- 
lic are, the greater part of therm wealthy 
people, who ftand more in the relation of credi- 
tors than in that of debtors towaris the reft of 
their fellow-citizens. A pretend^ payment of 
this kind, therefore, inftead of alleviating, ag- 
gravates in moft cafes the loCa»m the creditors of 
the public; and without any advantage to the 
public, extends the calaTnity to a great number 
of other innocent people. It occafions a gene- 
ral and moft pernicious fubverfion of the for- 
tunes of private people; enriching in moft cafes 
the idle and profufe debtor at the expence of the 
induftrious and frugal creditor,* and tranfporting 
a great part of the national capital from the 
hands which were likely to increafe and improve 
it, to thofe which are likely to difllpate and de- 
ftroy it. When it becomes neceflary for a ftate 
to declare itfelf bankrupt, in the fame manner as 
when it becomes neceflary for an individual to 
do fo, a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy is 
always the meafure which is , both leaft dilho- 
nourable to the debtor, and leaft hurtful to the 
creditor. The honour of a ftate is furely very 
poorly provided for, when, in order to cover the 
difgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has recourfe to 
a juggling trick of thh^kind, fo eafily feen 
F f a through, 
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through, and at the fame time fo extremely 
pernicious. 

Almost all dates, however, ancient as well 
as modern, when reduced to this neccflity, have, 
upon fome occafions, played this very jug- 
gling-'Hck. The Romans, at the end of the 
firlt Puni^war, reduced the As, the coin or de- 
nominatiivi by which they computed the value 
of all th$r other coins, from containing twelve 
ounces of ’topper to contain only two ounces; 
that is, theft raifed two ounces of copper to a 
denominationvvhich had always before expreffed 
the value of twe*vjj ounces. The republic was, 
in this manner, enabled to pay the great debts 
which it had contracted with the fixth part of 
what it really owed. So fudden and fo great a 
bankruptcy, we fliould in the prefent times be 
apt to imagine, mud have occafioned a very 
violent popular clamour. It does dot appear to 
have occafioned ariy. The law which ena&ed it 
was, like all other laws relating to the coin, in- 
troduced and carried through the aflembly of 
the people by a tribune, and was probably a very 
popular law. In Rome, as in all the other an- 
cient republics, the poor people were con- 
ftantly in debt to the rich and the great, who, 
in order to fecure their votes at the annual 
eleftions, ufed to (lend them money at exorbitant 
intereft, which, being never paid, foon accumu- 
lated into a fum too great either for the debtor 
to pay, or for any body elle to pay for him. The 
debtor, for fear of a very Revere execution, was 
obliged, without any .father gratuity, jto vote 

for 
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for the candidate whom the creditor reconv c H * 
mended. In fpite of all the laws againft bribery 
and corruption, the bounty of the candidates, 
together with the occafional diftributions of 
corn, which were ordered by the fenate, were the 
principal funds from which, during the latter 
times of the Roman republic, the n*si>fer citi- 
zens derived their fubliftence. To dtliver them- 
fclves from this fubjeftion to their cralitors, the 
poorer citizens were continually rolling out 
either for an entire abolition ofjnebts, or for 
what they called New Tables j tVat is, for a law 
which fhould entitle them to ayomplete acquit- 
tance, upon paying only a 4fbrtain proportion of 
their accumulated debts. The law which re- 
duced the coin of all denominations to a fixth 
part of its former value, as it enabled them to 
pay their debts with a iixth part of what they 
really owed, was equivalent to the moll advan- 
tageous new tables. In order to fatisfy the 
people, the rich and the great* were, upon fevcral 
different occafions, obliged to confent to laws 
both for abolifhing debts, and for introducing 
new tables j and they probably were induced to 
confent to this law, partly for the fame reafon, 
and partly that, by liberating the public reve- 
nue, they might reftore vigour to that govern- 
ment of which they thetnfelves had the principal 
direction. An operation of 11 this kind would at 
©nee reduce a debt of a hundred and twenty- 
eight millions to twenty-one millions three hun- 
dred and thirty-three thoufand three hundred 
and thirty-three po\nds fix fhillings and eight- 
* F\f 3 pence. 
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book pence. In the courfe of the fecond Punic war 
J_._ j the As was (till further reduced, fir ft, from two 
ounces of copper to one ounce; and afterwards 
from one ounce to half an ounce ; that is, to the 
twenty-fourth part of its original value. By 
combining the three Roman operations into one, 
a debt ofa hundred and twenty-eight millions of 
our prefenhmoney, might in this manner be re- 
duced all at once to a debt of five millions three 
hundred and thirty-three thoufand three hundred 
and thirty-tTteie pounds fix (hillings and eight- 
pence. Evenyie enormous debt of Great Britain 
might' in this manner foon be paid. 

By means of expedients the coin of, I 
believe, all nations has been gradually reduced 
more and more below its'original value, add the 
fame nominal fum has been gradually brought to 
contain a finaller and a fmaller quantity of filver. 

Nations have fome times, for the fame pur- 
pofe, adulterated the ftandard of their coin; 
that is, have mixed' a greater quantity of alloy in 
it. If in the pound weight of our filver coin, 
for example, inftead of eighteen penny-weight, 
according to the prefent ftandard, there was 
mixed eight ounces of alloy ; a pound fterling, 
or twenty (hillings of fuch coin, would be worth 
little more than fix (hillings and eight-pence of 
our prefent money. The quantity of filver con- 
tained in fix (hilliri^s and eight-pence of our 
prefent money, would thus be rai fed very nearly 
to the denomination of a pound fterling. The 
•adulteration of the ftandard has exa&ly the fame 
cffeft with what the French c^ll an augmentation, 
4 . ' 4 o| 
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or a diredt raifing of the denomination of the c 
coin. 

An augmentation, or a cl.ired raifing of the 
denomination of the coin, always is, and from 
its nature muft be, an open and ayowed opera- 
tion. By means of it pieces of a fmaller weight 
and bulk are called by the fame name/MiTch had 
before been given to pieces of a grelter weight 
and bulk. The adulteration of the ftaidard, on 
the contrary, has generally been a/concealed 
operation. By means of it piece/ were iffued 
from the mint of the fame denoimnations, and, 
as nearly as could be contrive/ of the fame 
weight, bulk, and appearanctffwith pieces which 
had been current before of much greater value. 
When king John of France*, in order to pay his 
debts, adulterated his coin, all the officers oif 
his mint were fyvorp to fecrecy. Both operations 
are unjuft. But a Ample augmentation is an in- 
juftice of open violence; whereas an adulteration 
is an injufticc of treacherous fraud. This latter 
operation, therefore, as foon as it has been dis- 
covered, and it could never be concealed very 
long, has always excited much greater indigna- 
tion than the former. The coin after any con- 
fiderable augmentation has very feldom been 
brought back to its former weight ; but after the 
greateft adulterations it has almoft always been 
brought back to its former fiilenefs. It has fcarce 
ever happened that the fury hnd indignation of 
the people could otherwife be appeafed. * 

* See Du Catoge Gloffyy, voce Moneta; the Benedifline 
edition. ' \ 
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b ow k Ij, t h e en( j 0 f t h e re ign 0 f Henry VIII. and in 
■<»— y — » the beginning of that of Edward VI. the Englifh 
coin was not only rai fed in its denomination, but 
adulterated in its ftandard. The like frauds 
were pra&ifed in Scotland during the minority 
of Jajpes VI. They have occafionally been prac- 
tifed in rirvft other countries. 

That t|e public revenue of Great Britain can 
never befcomplctdy liberated, or even that 
any confuloable progrefs can ever be made to* 
wards that liberation, while the furplus of that 
revenue, or w>at is over and above defraying 
the annual expcra&of the peace eftablifhment, is 
fo very fmall, it feems altogether in vain to ex- 
peft. That liberation, it is evident, can never 
be brought about without either fome very con- 
fiderable augmentation of the public revenue, 
or feme equally confiderable reduction of the 
public expence. 

A more equal land tax, a more equal tax upon 
the rent of houfes,ar.d fuch alterations in the pre- 
fent fyftem of cuftoms and excife as thofe which 
have been mentioned in the foregoing chapter, 
might, perhaps, without increafing the burden of 
the greater part of the people, but only diftributing 
the weight of it more equally upon the whole, 
produce a confiderable augmentation of revenue. 
The mod fanguinj* projector, however, could 
fcarce flatter himfelf that any augmentation of 
this kind would be fuch as could give any rea- 
fonable hopes, either of liberating the public re- 
venue altogether, or even of making fuch pro- 
grefs towards that liberation in time of peace, as 
/' ‘cither 
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either to prevent or to compenfate the further c H u * 
accumulation of the public debt in the next » - v . -» 
war. 

By extending the Britifh fyftem of taxation to 
all the different provinces of the empire inhabited 
by people of either Britifh or European^xtrac- 
tion, a much greater augmentation -'bf revenue 
might be expeCted. This, however, fcould fcarce, 
perhaps, be done, confidently with tlfc principles 
of the Britifh conftitution, without remitting into 
the Britifli parliament, or if yo^f will into the , 
dates -general of the Britifh Entire, a fair and 
equal reprefentation of all thole different pro- 
vinces, that of each province bearing the fame 
proportion to the produce of its taxes, as the 
reprefentation of Great Britain might bear to the 
produce of the taxes levied upon Great Britain. 

The private intereft of many powerful indivi- 
duals, the confirmed prejudices of great bodies 
of people feem, indeed, at prefent, to oppofe 
to fo great a change fuch obftacles as it may be 
very difficult, perhaps altogether impoffible, to 
furmount. Without, however, pretending to 
determine whether fuch a union be practicable or 
impracticable, it may not, perhaps, be impro- 
per, in a fpeculative work of this kind, to con- 
fider how far the Britifh fyftem of taxation might 
be applicable to all the different provinces of the 
empire; what revenue might be expected from 
it if fo applied, and in wlvit manner a general 
union of this kind might bq likely to affeCt the 
happinefs and profperity of the different pro- 
vinces comprehended within it. Such a fpecula- 

tion 
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* tion can at worft be regarded but as a new 
Utopia, lefs amijfing certainly, but not more 
ufelefs and chimerical than the old one. 

The land-tax, the ftamp-duties, and the dif- 
ferent duties of cuftoms and excife, conftitute 
the four principal branches of the Britilh taxes. 

IitEMfttvis certainly as able, and our Ameri- 
can and Wtft Indian plantations more able tQ 
pay a land/ax than Great Britain. Where the 
landlord is ftjbject neither to tjthe nor poors rate, 
he muft certarsly be more able to pay iuch a tax, 
than where he\is fubjeft to both thofe other 
burdens. The N^he, where there is no modus, 
and where it is levied in kind, diminilhes more 
what would otherwife be the rent of the landlord, 
than a land-tax which really amounted to five 
(hillings in the pound. Such a tithe will be 
found in moft cafes to amount to more than a 
fourth part of the real rent of the land, or of 
what remains after replacing completely the- capi- 
tal of the farmer, together with his reafonable 
profit. If all modules and all impropriations 
were taken away, the complete church tithe of 
Great Britain and Ireland could not well be efti- 
rnated at lefs than fix or feven millions. If there 
was no tithe either in Great Britain or Ireland, 
the landlords could afford to pay fix or feven 
millions additional land-tax, without being more 
burdened than a very* great part of them are at 
prefent. America 'pays no tithe, and could 
therefore very well, afford to pay a land-tax. 
The lands in America and the Weft Indies, in- 
deed, are in general not tenanted nor leafed out 

* to 
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to farmers. They could not therefore be afleffed c H 1U A p * 
according to any rent-roll. But neither were the 1 — r—4 
lands of Great Britain, in the 4th of William 
aud Mary, affeffed according to any rent-roll, 
but according to a very loofe and inaccurate efti- 
mation. The lands in America might be affeffed 
either it* the fame manner, or according* to an 
equitable valuation in confequance of an accurate 
furvey, like that which was lately nVde in the 
Milanefe, and in the dominions of injuria, Pruf- 
fia, and Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties, it is evident, might be levied 
without any variation in all countries where the 
forms of law procefs, and-vhe deeds by which 
property both real and perfonal is transferred, are 
the fame or nearly the fame. 

The extenfion of the cuftom-houfe laws of 
Great Britain to Ireland and the plantations, pro- 
vided it was accompanied, as in juftice it ought 
to be, with an extenfion of the freedom of trade, 
would be in the higheft degree advantageous to 
both. All the invidious reftraints which at pre- 
fent opprefs the trade of Ireland, the dillinction 
between the enumerated and non -enumerated 
commodities of America, would be entirely at 
an end. The countries north of Cape Finifterre 
would be as open to every part of the produce 
qf America, as thofe fouth of that Cape are to 
fome parts of that produce atlprefent. The trade 
between all the different parti of the Britifti em- 
pire would, in confequence 01 this uniformity in 
the cuftomVhoufe laws, be as free as the coafting 
trade qf Great Britain is at prefent. The Britiih 

■' empire 
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empire would thus afford within itfelf an im- 
menfe internal market for every part of the pro- 
duce of all its different provinces. So great an 
extenfion of market would foon compenfate both 
to Ireland and the plantations, all that they could 
fuffer from the increafe of the duties of cuftoms. 

The exCifc is the only part of the Britilli 
fyftem of taxation, which would require to be 
varied in any refpeft according as it was applied 
to the different provinces of the empire. It 
might be appjied to Ireland without any varia- 
tion ; the produce and confumption of that king- 
dom being exaaly of the fame nature with thofe 
of Great Britain. Iff its application to America 
and the Weft Indies, of which the produce and 
confumption are fo very different from thofe of 
Great Britain, fome modification might be ne- 
cefiary, in the fame manner as in its application 
to the cyder and beer counties of England. 

A fermented liquor, for example, which is 
called beer, but which, as it is made of melafles, 
bears very little refemblance to our beer, makes 
a conftderable part of the common drink of the 
people in America. This liquor, as it can be 
kept only for a few days, cannot, like our beer, 
be prepared and ftored up for fale in great 
breweries ; but every private family mull brew it 
for their own ufe, in the fame manner as they 
cook their viftuals. But to fubjeft every private 
family to the odious vifits and examination of 
the tax-gatherers, (i the fame manner as we fub- 
je£l the keepers of alehoufes and the brewers for 
public fale, would be altogether inconffftent 

‘with 
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with liberty. If for the fake of equality it was 
thought neceffary to lay a tax upon this liquor, 
it might be taxed by taxing the material of 
which it is made, either at the place of manu- 
facture, or, if the circumftances of the trade ren- 
dered fuch an excife improper, by laying a duty 
upon its importation into the colony in which it 
was to be confumed. Befides they duty of one 
penny a gallon impol'ed by the Britifji parliament 
upon the importation of melalTcs fnto America ; 
there is a provincial tax of this kind upon their 
importation into Maflachufets Bay, in Ihips be- 
longing to any other colony, of eight- pence the 
hogihead ; and another upon their importation, 
from the northern colonics, into South Carolina, 
of five-pence the gallon. Or if neither of thefc 
methods was found convenient, each family 
might compound for its confumption of this 
liquor, either according to the number of perfons 
of which it confided, in the fame manner as pri- 
vate families compound for the malt-tax in Eng- 
land; or according to the different ages and 
fexes of thofe perfons, in the fame manner as 
feveral different taxes are levied in Holland; or 
nearly as Sir Matthew Decker propofes that all 
taxes upon confirmable commodities fhould be 
levied in England. This mode of taxation, it has 
already been obferved, whet applied to objects of 
a fpeedy confumption, is ilot a very convenient 
one. It might be adopted however, in cafes 
where ncybetter could be dope. 

Sugar, rum, and tobaccoy are commodities 
which are nowhere nCeeffaries off life, which are 

become 
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% <yj K become objeds of almoft univerfal confumption, 
and which are therefore extremely proper fub- 
jefts of taxation. If a union with the colonies 
were to take place, thofe commodities might be 
taxed either before they go out of the hands of 
the m»nufafl:urer or grower; or if this mode of 
taxation did not fuit the circumftances of thofe 
perfons, th/y might be depofited in public 
warehoufes^oth at the place of manufa&ure, and 
at all the different ports of the empire to which 
they might afterwards be tranfported, to remain 
there, under the joint cuftody of the owner and 
the revenue officer, -t^ll fuch time as they ffiould 
be delivered out either to the confumer, to the 
merchant retailer for horr.e-confumption, or to 
the merchant exporter, the tax not to be ad- 
vanced till fuch delivery. When delivered out 
for exportation, to go dutyfree; upon proper 
fecurity being given that they ffiould really be 
exported out of the empire. Thefe are perhaps 
the principal commodities with regard to which 
a union with the colonies might require fome 
confidence change in the prefent fyftem of 
Britiffi taxation. 

What might be the amount of the revenue 
which this fyftem of taxation extended to all the 
different provinces of the empire might produce, 
it mull, no doubt, Ije altogether impoffible to 
afcertain with tolerable exaftnefs. By means of 
this fyftem there is*' annually levied in Great 
Britain, upon lcfs tl(an eight millions of people, 
more than ten millions of revenue* Ireland 
contains more thipi two millions of people, ijjnd 

according 
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according to the accounts laid before the con- c r ' 
grefs, the twelve sffociated provinces of America 
contain more than three. Thofe accounts, how- 
fever, may have been exaggerated, in order, per- 
haps, either to encourage their own people, or 
to intimidate thofe of this country, and wt Ihall 
fuppofe therefore that our North American ahd 
Weft Indian colonics taken together .contain no 
tnorc than three millions 3 or that ' the whole 
Britifh empire* in Europe and America, contains 
ho more than thirteen millions of inhabitants^ 

If upon kfs than eight millions of inhabitants 
this ivftem of taxation raifes a revenue of more 
than ten millions fterling ; it ought upon thir- 
teen millions of inhabitants to raile a revenue of 
more than fixteen millions two hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds fterling. From this revenue, 
fuppofing that this fyftem could produce it, muft 
be deducted, the revenue dually raifed in Ire- 
land and the plantations for defraying the ex- 
pence of their refpe&ive civil governments. The 
expcnce of the civil and military eftabliftiment 
of Ireland, together with the intereft of the 
public debt, amounts, at a medium of the 
two years which ended March 1775, t0 fome- 
thing lefs than feven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year. By a very exadl: account of 
the revenue of the principal colonies of Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies, il amounted, before 
the commencement of the plefent difturbances, 
to a hundred and forty-oil: thoufand eight 
hundred pounds. In this account, however, 
the revenue of Maryland, of North Carolina,.. 

and 
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and of all our late acquifitions both upon the 
continent and in the iflands, is omitted, which 
may perhaps make a difference of thirty or 
forty thoufand pounds. For the fake of even 
numbers therefore, let us fuppofe that the re- 
venue neceffary for fupporting the civil go- 
vernment of Ireland and the plantations, may 
amount to a million. There would remain con- 
fequcntly a revenue of fifteen millions two hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds, to be applied 
towards defraying the general expence of the 
empire, and towards paying the public debt. 
But if from the prefent revenue of Great Britain 
a million could in p'eaceable times be fpared to- 
wards the payment of that debt, fix millions two 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds could very 
well be fpared from this improved revenue. 
This great finking fund too might be augmented 
every year by the intereft of the debt which had 
been difeharged the year before, and might in 
this manner increafe fo very rapidly, as to be 
fufficient in a few years to difeharge the whole 
debt, and thus to reftore completely the at pre- 
fent debilitated and languifiiing vigour of the 
empire. In the mean time the people might be 
relieved from fomeof the molt burdenfome taxes; 
from thofe which are impofed either upon the 
neceffaries of life, or upon the materials of ma- 
nufacture. The labouring poor would thus .be 
enabled to live bef ter, to work cheaper, and to 
fend their goods cheaper to market. The cheap- 
nefs of their gocjds would increafe ijhe demand 
for .them, . and /coaJequently for the labotir of 

"thofe 



which thetaxestnigb beaUowcdtoremaint 1 
fromthis fyftem of tm 
*#oo, homwet, ^ might nor immeciUeely ihereafc 
fo proportion to the number of pebplcwho were 
fobjc&d to it. Greatihdulgence Would for 
fom* time be due to thofe prtmnces of the em- 
pirc Which were thus fubjefled to burthen# to 
which they had not before been accuftomed, and 
even when the fame {axes came to belevied 
every where as exa&ly as poilrble, they would 
not evory where produce a revenue proportioned 
10 the numbers of the people. In a poor country 
of tlfo principal commodities 
to the duties of cuftoms and excife is very 
fovaii) and in -a thinly inhabited country the op* 
pO»tunities of fmuggling are very great. The 
malt liquors among the inferior 
Scotlandis very fmall, aid 
#>e exj#fe upott malt; beer; and ale, produces 

ioproportiontothe 
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8 ° v ® * proportion to the numbers of people in the re- 
fpe&ivc countries, produce left in Scotlandthan 
in Eogland, not only on account of the finaller 
confumption of the taxed commodities, but of 
the.much greater facility of fmuggling. In Ire- 
land^ the inferior ranks of people are ftill poorer 
than in Scotland, and many parts of the coun- 
try are almoft as thinly inhabited. In Ireland, 
therefore, the confumption of the taxed com- 
modities might, m proportion to the number of 
the people, be ftill lefs than in Scotland, and the 
facility of fmuggling nearly the fame. In Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies the white people even 
of the loweft rank are in much better circum- 
ftances than thofe of the, fame rank in England, 
and their confumption of all the luxuries in which 
they ufually indulge themfelves is probably much 
greater. The blacks, indeed, who make the 
greater part of the inhabitants both of the 
fouthern colonies ujwn the continent and of the 
Weft India iflands, as they are in a ftate of Ha- 
very, are, no doubt, in aworfe condition than 
the pooreft people cither in Scotland or Ireland. 
We muft not, however, upon that account. 
Imagine that they are worfe fed, or that their 
confumption of articles which might be fubje&ed 
moderate duties, is left than that even of the 
tower ranks of people in England. In orde* 
that theymay work well, it is the inteitft dfifcetr 
matter that they ffloold be fed Welt and in 
good heart, in t|e fame manher aS jit iskis 
tere^ that^hft vwvkihg cattle Ihebld fee ! Tie 
flacks accordingly have almoft cveiy%hei| ihe^ > 
~ allowance 
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allowance ofyum and ofmclaffesof fprucebceri 
i« the fame tnanne'r> as the' white lervants j and 
this allowance would notprobablybe withdrawn, 
though thofe articles ftiotrfd be fubje&ed to mb- 
derate duties. The confumption' of the taxed 
commodities, therefore, in proportion » the 
number of inhabitants, would probably be. as 
great in America and the Weft Indies as in any 
part of the Britifh empire. The Opportunities 
of fmuggling indeed, would be much greater j 
America, in proportion to the- extent of the 
country, being much more thinly inhabited than 
either Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, 
however, which is at prefent raifed by the dif- 
ferent duties upon malt.and malt liquors, were to 
be levied by a fingle duty upon malt, the oppor- 
tunity of fmuggling in the moft important branch 
of the excife would be almoft entirely taken 
away: And if the duties of cuftoms, jnftead of 
being impofed upon almoft all thedifferent articles 
of importation, were confined to a few of the moft 
general ufe and confumption, and if the levying 
of thofe duties were fubjefted to the excife laws* 
the opportunity of fmuggling, though not f<? 
^pti^iktaken away, would be very much dimi- 
mflved.’ In confequence of thofe two, apparently, 
^ery fimple and eafy alterations, the duties of 
J5i^msi,an4 s exoie might . ; |rqbably produce, a 
^yenuej^ great in prcgjortiqp tjft.|bc,qon(gmp!* 
jjjip^oC.thc jnq^^nlyiph 
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B ° v ° Ic T'he Americans, it has been faid, indeed, have 
no gold, or (liver money; the interior commerce 
of the country being carried on by a paper cur- 
rency, and the gold and filycr which occafionally 
come among them* being all lent to Great Bri- 
tain in 'return for the commodities which they 
receive from us. But without gold and filver, 
it is added, there is no poffibility of paying 
taxes. We already get all the gold and fdver 
which they have. How is it poflible to draw 
from them what they have not ? 

The prefent lcarcity of gold and filver money 
in America is not the effeCt of the poverty of 
that country, or of the inability of the people, 
there to purohafe thofe metals. In a country 
where the wages of labour are lb much higher, 
and the price of provifions fo much lower than 
in England, the greater part of the people muft 
furely have wherewithal to purchafe a greater 
quantity, if it were either neceffary or convenient 
lor them to do lb. The lcarcity of thofe metals 
therefore, muft be the effect of choice, and not 
ofnecelEtvv 

It is for tran fading either domeftic or fo- 
reign bufinefs, that gold and filver money is 
either neceffary or convenient. 

The domeftic bufinefs of every country, it 
has been {hewn in *the fecond book of this In- 
quiry, may, ‘at, leal? in peaceable times, be tranf* 

• aCted by r means iof a paper currency, with 
nearly the fame/, degree of conveniency as by 
gold and filver* money. It is convenient for 
thv- Ar.'eri'.alBT who could always employ with 

profit 
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profit in the improvement of their lands a greater 
ftock than they can eafily get, to fave as much 
•>s pofiible the expence of fo coftly an inftrument 
of commerce as gold and fiver, and rather to 
employ*' that part of their furplus produce which 
would be nectftary for purchafing thofe metals, 
in purchafing the inftruments of trade, the ma- 
terials of clothing, fevcral parts of houfehold 
furniture, and the iron-work neceffaryfor build- 
ing and extending their fettlemenrs and planta- 
tions j in purchafing, not dead ftock, but adive 
and productive ftock. The colony governments 
find it for their intereft to fupply the people 
with fiich a quantity of paper-money as is fully 
fufficient and generally more than fiifticient for 
tran fading their domeftic bufinefs. Some of 
thofe governments, that of Pennfylvania par- 
ticularly, derive a revenue from lending this 
paper-money to their fubjeds at an intereft: of 
fo much per cent. Others, like that of Mafia- 
chufett’s Bay, advance upon extraordinary emer- 
gencies a paper-money of this kind for defraying 
the public expencc, and afterwards, when it 
fuits the convcniency of the colony, redeem it 
at the depreciated value to which it gradually 
falls. In 1747* that colony paid, in this man- 
ner, the greater part of its public debts, with 
the tenth part of the money for which its bills 
had been granted. It fuits^he conveniency of 
t|?e planters to fave the exp^nce of employing 
gold and filver money in thejr domeftic tranf- 

*5 Sce HutcEinfon’s Hlft. of Maffa$>ufeu’s Bay, Vol. II. 
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b 0^6 k aftiofts j ihl'tt fcrtts tHt^drtvemfen’cf ^of 

cblbny gdvertimews tb fupply thehr-wnli 1 a tibe* 
dnirri, wKith, though attended with fottie very 
donfidetable ; dilh(ivahtageSi‘ enables- thcnmto five 
that expetfce; The redundancy’ bf paper-nwMjr 
ftbbeffarrljr bahiihes gold and filler from the do- 
meftic tranfaftions of the colonies, for the fame 
fCaftfn that it has banifhed thofe metals from the 
greater part of the domeftic tranfa&ions in 
Scotland j and in both countries it is not the 
poverty, but the enterprizing and projecting 
fpirit of the people, their defire of employing 
all the ftock which they can get as a&ive and 
prodiidive ftock, which has occafioned this re- 
dundancy of paper-money. 

In the exterior commerce which the different 
Colonies carry bn with Great Britain, gold and 
filver are more or lets employed, exadly in pro- 
portion as they are more or lefs neceflary. Where 
thofe metals are not neceflary, they feldom ap- 
pear. Where they are neceflary, they are gene- 
rally found. 

' Ik the commerce between Great Britain and 
the tobacco colonies, the BritiAi goods are gene- 
rally advanced to the colonifts at a pretty long 
credit, and are afterwards paid for in tobacco, 
fated at a certain price. It is more convenient 
for the cblbnifts to , pay in tobacco than in gold 
and- filver. It wcfuld be more convenient for 
any merchant to pay for the goods which his 
cdfreipbhdents h&i fold to him in fome other fort 
of goods which Ij4 might happen to deal in, than 
ip mooey. .«£;j/h a merchant would have no oc- 

cafion 
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cafion to keep any part of bis ftoclt by hirn;«|x- c p * 
employed, and in ready rhoney, for ’.wfwering 
occafional demands. He could have, at. all 
times, a larger quantity of goods in his Ihop or 
warehoufe, and be could deal to a greater ex- 
tent. But it feldom happens to be convenient 
for all the correfpondents of a merchant to re- 
ceive payment for the goods which they fell .to 
him, in goods of fome other kind which he hap- 
pens to deal in. The Britiih merchants who 
trade to Virginia and Maryland happen to be. a 
particular fee of correfpondents, to whom it is 
more convenient to receive payment for the 
goods which they fell to thofe colonies in tobacco 
than in gold and filver. They expeft to make 
a profit by the fale of the tobacco. They could 
make none by that of the gold and fiber. Gold 
and filver, therefore, very feldom appear in the 
commerce between Great Britain and the tobacco 
colonies. Maryland and Virginia have as little 
occafion for thofe metals in their foreign as in 
their domeftic commerce. They are laid, ac- 
cordingly, to have lefs gold and filver money 
than any ocher colonies iq America. They are 
reckoned, however, as thriving, and confc- 
quently as rich, as any of their neighbours. 

In the northern colonies, Pennfylvania, New 
York, New Jerfey, the four governments of 
New England, &c. the valu : ? of their own pro- 
duce which they export to Great Britain is not 
equal to tljat of the manufa&ures which they 
import for, their own ufe, an^ for that of fome 
pf the other colonics to which they are the car- 
'* G g 4 » v ""tiefST" 
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riers. A baladee, thercfor^nnuiV be paid, to the, 
mother country in gold atv4 filyer> . and diis ba- 
lance they generally find* 

1m the fugar colonies the value of the produce 
annually exported to Great Britain is much 
greater than that of all the goods imported frorrj 
thence. If the fugar and rum annually fent to 
the mother country were paid for in thofe colo- 
nies, Great Britain would be obliged to fend out 
every year a very large balance in money, and 

the trade to the Weft Indies would, bv a certain 

* 

fpecies of politicians, be confidered as extremely 
difadvantageous. But it fo happens, that many of 
the principal proprietors of the fugar plantations 
refide in Great Britain. Their rents arc remitted 
to them in fugar ant! rum, the produce of their 
eftates. The fugar and rum which the Weft 
India merchants purchaie in thofe colonies upon 
their own account, are not equal in value to the 
goods which they annually fell there. A ba- 
lance therefore mull neceffarily be paid to them 
in gold and filver, and this balance too is ge- 
nerally found. 

The ^difficulty and irregularity of payment 
from the different colonies to Great Britain, haw 
not been at all in proportion to the greatnefs or 
fmallnefs of the balances which were refpedtively 
due from them. Payments have in general been 
more regular front the northern than from the 
tobacco colonies, though the former have gene- 
rally paid a prettw large balance in money, while 
the latter have either paid no balance^ or a much 
a— feialle* 
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fmallermne. The.^ififet^y of .gettipg.payment 9 
from our different fugar colonies has been greater y, 
or lefs in proportion, not fo much to the extent 
of the balances refpeftively due from them, as to 
the quantity of uncultivated land which they 
contained; that is, to the greater or fmaller 
temptation which the planters have been under 
pf.over-trading, or of undertaking the fettlement 
and plantation of greater quantities of vvafte 
land than fuited the extent of their capitals. 
The returns from the great iiland of Jamaica, 
where there is flill much uncultivated land, have, 
upon this account, been in general more irregu- 
lar and uncertain, than thofe from the fmaller 
iflands of Barbadoes, Antigua,, and St. Chrif- 
tophers, which have ‘for thele many years been 
completely cultivated, and have, upon that ac- 
count, afforded Ids field for the fpeculations of 
the planter. The new acquifitions of Grenada, 
Tobago, St. Vincents, and Dominica, have 
opened a new field for fpeculations of this kind; 
and the returns from thofe iflands have of late 
been as irregular and uncertain as thofe from the 
great ifland of Jamaica. 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the colo- 
nies which occafions, in the greater part of them, 
the prefent fcarcity of gold and lilver money. 
Their great demand for aClive and productive 
ftock makes it convenient, for them to have as 
little dead ftock as poffible ; and difppfes them 
upon that account to content themfelves with a 
cheaper, ( though lefs commo dious inftrument of 
comtneree than, gold and filver. They are 
4 » • --*dktebf ' 
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thereby enabled to convert the value of that gold 
and filver into the inftruments of trade, into the 
materials of clothing, into houfehold furniture, 
and into the iron work neceffary for building and 
extending their fcttlements and plantations. In 
thofe branches of bufinefs which cannot be 
tranfaded without gold and filver money, it ap- 
pears, that they can always find the neceffary 
quantity of thofe metals j and if they frequently 
do not find it, their failure is generally the effed, 
not of their neceffary poverty, but of their un- 
neceflhry and exceffive enterprize. It is not 
becaufe they are poor that their payments are 
irregular and uncertain} but becaufe they are 
too eager to become exceflively rich. Though 
all that part of the produce of the colony taxes, 
which was over and above what was neceffary 
for defray ing the expence of their own civil and 
military eftablifhments, were to be remitted to 
Great Britain in gold and filver, the colonies 
have abundantly wherewithal to purchafe the 
requifite quantity of thofe metals. They would 
in this cafe be obliged, indeed, to exchange a 
pvt of their furplus produce, with which they 
now purchafe adive and produdive ftock, for 
dead ftock. In tranfading their domeftic bufi- 
nefs they would be obliged to employ a coftly 
inftead of a cheap inftrument of commerce} and 
the expence of purchafing this coftly inftrument 
might damp fomewhat the vivacity and ardour 
of their exceffive enterprise in the improvement 
of land. It mightynot, however, be neceffary to 
remit any part of the American revenue in gold 

and 
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Uid filyer. Itmight berenmted in bills drawn c *• 
uponand accepted by particular merchants or w 
companies To Great Britain* to whom a part 

the furplus produce of America had been 
COnfigned, who would pay into the treafury the 
American revenue in money, after having^ them- 
felyes received the value of it in goods j and the 
whole buhnefs might frequently be tranfa&ed 
without exporting a fingle ounce of gold or filver 
from America. 

It is not contrary to juftice that both Ireland , 
and America fhould contribute towards the dif- 
charge of the public debt of Great Britain. 

That debt has been contracted in fupport of the 
government eftabliflied by the Revolution, a 
government to which the proteftants of Ireland 
owe, not only the whole authority which they at 
prefent enjoy in their own country, but every 
fecurity which they poffefs for their liberty, their 
property, and their religion j a government to 
which feveral of the colonies of Ameiica owe 
their prefent charters, and confequently their 
prelent conftitution, and to which all the colo- 
nies of America owe the liberty, fecurity, and 
property which they have ever fince enjoyed. 

That public debt has been contracted in the 
defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of all 

the different provinces of' the empire ; the im- 

menfe debt contracted in the late war in parti- 
cular, and a great part of that contracted in the 
war before,; were both properly t contracted io 

defence qf Amecic®* * ■ * 

. • x -V* |.- Mi n-; : Uh-l y'.y H ^ 
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K Bt a union with Great Britain, Ireland wquJ4 
gain, betides the freedom of trade, other advan- 
tages much more important, and which would 
much more than compenfate . any increaie of 
taxes that might accompany that union. By the 
union, with England, the middling and inferior 
ranks of people in Scotland gained a complete 
deliverance from the power of an ariltocracy 
which had always before opprelfed them. By an 
union with Great Britain, the greater part of the 
people of all ranks in Ireland would gain an 
equally complete deliverance from a much more 
oppreffive ariftocraey; an ariftocracy not found- 
ed, like that of Scotland, in the natural and 
refpe&able diftinctions of birth and fortune; but 
in the moll: odious of alf diftindtions, thofe of 
religious and political prejudices ; diftinftions 
which, more than any other, animate both the 
infolence of the oppreflors and the hatred and 
indignation of the opprefied, and which com- 
monly render the inhabitants of the fame coun- 
try more hoftile to one another than thole of dif- 
ferent countries ever are. Without a union with 
Great Britain, the inhabitants of Ireland are not 
likely for many ages to confider themfelves as one 
people. 

No opprelfive ariftocracy has ever prevailed in 
the colonies. Even they, however, would, in 
point of happinefs and tranquillity, gain confider- 
ably by a union with Great Britain. It would, 
at leaft, deliver them from thofe rancorous and 
virulent factions which are infeparable. from 

> . fmall 
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infial) democracies, ahd which have fo frequently c ** * p * 
divided the affe&ions of their people, and dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of their governments, in 
ifheir form fo nearly democratical. In the cafe 
of a total reparation from Great Britain, which, 
unlefs prevented by a union of this kind,* feems 
very likely to take place, thole factions would 
be ten times more virulent than ever. Before 
the commencement of the prefent difturbances, 
the coercive power of the mother-country had 
always been able to redrain thole fn&ions from • 
breaking out into any thing worfe tiian grofs 
brutality and ini'ult. If that coercive power 
were entirely taken away, they would probably 
loon break out into ppen violence and blood- 
Ihed. In all great countries which are united 
under one uniform government, the Spirit of 
party commonly prevails lefs in the remote pro- 
vinces than in the centre of -the empire. The 
diftance of thofe provinces from the capital, 
from the principal feat of the great fcramble of 
fattion and ambition, makes them enter lefs into 
the views of any of the contending parties, and 
•renders them more indifferent and impartial 
fpe&ators of the conduct of all. The fpirit of 
-party prevails lefs in Scotland than in England. 

In the cafe of a -union it would probably pre- 
vail Jefs in Ireland than in Scotland, and the 
colonies would probably foon enjoy a degree of 
concord and unanimity’ at prefent unknown in 
«tny part of the Britilh empire. Both Ireland 
and the colonies, indeed, would be fubjeded to 
heavier taxes than any which they at prefent 

- &Y- 
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* K pay, ; ; Iii dofife^Utlace, 4lod9WM9 of ia-diiigwit 

* — *. _> and faithful a^lteafibn. jo£:tbcupubiic*«vej«je 

towards the drfdiarge»o£ithc naianal:debtii'th'(i 
greater part of thofetexesmight not be of long 
continuance, and the public revenue of .Great 
Britain might foon be reduced to what was ne- 
ceffary for maintaining a moderate peace eftablifh- 
m«nt. ■ • 

• The territorial acquifitions of the Eaft India 
company, the undoubted right of the crown, 
that is, of the ftate and people of Great Britain, 
might be rendered another fource of revenue 
more abundant, perhaps, than all thofe already 
mentioned. Thofe countries are reprefented as 
more fertile, more extenfiye j and, in proportion 
to their extent, much richer and more populous 
than Great Britain. In order to draw a great 
revenue from them, it would not probably be 
necefiary, to introduce any new fyilem of taxa* 
tion into countries which are already fufficiently 
and more than lufficiently taxed. It might, peri 
haps, .be more proper to lighten, . than toaggea* 
vate, the burden of thofe unfortunate, countries^ 
and to endeavour to draw a revenue fromuhem, 
not by impofing new taxes, but by preventing the 
embezzlement anti mifapplication of thogreattff 
part of thofe which they already pay, b. g . ::i 
- Tr it-dibuM be found impra&icafcte forGreat 
Britain to draw any conftderiible'^tigtheiitatidhT^’ 
r^tiue frmn any of the- 'refeOffies d&v&isHfes* 
tfb&dV • ’tBe ‘Ohly v9^lcH^€!l(i^r«ij|ilii^l& 

W4 a^tifiUldOnOf h^expebOe. X ftjl thObnbdE 
in that 
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Sic .revenue ■, though in both there may be ftill c H in A p> 
room for improvement; Great Britain feems to 
be at lead as (economical as any of her neigh* 
hours. The military eftablifoment which foe 
maintains for her own defence in time of peace, 
is more moderate than that of any European 
date which can pretend to rival her either in 
wealth or in power. None of thofe articles, 
therefore, feem to admit of any confiderable re- 
duction of expence. The expence of the peace 
eftablifoment of the colonies was, before the 
commencement of the prefent difturbances, very 
confiderable, and is an expence which may, and 
if no revenue can be drawn from them, ought 
certainly to be faved altogether. This conftant 
expence in time of peace, though very great, is 
insignificant in comparifon with what the defence 
of the colonies has coft us in time of war. The 
lad war, which was undertaken altogether on 
account of the colonies, coil Great Britain, it 
has already been obferved, upwards of ninety 
millions. The Spanifo war of 1739 was prin- 
cipally undertaken on their account ,• in which, 
and in the French war that was the confequence 
of it, Great Britain fpent upwards of forty mil- 
lions, a great part of which ought juftly to be 
charged to the colonies. In thofe two wars the 
colonics coft Great Britain much more than 
double the fum which the national debt amounted 
to before (he commencement of the firft of them* 

Had .ft not been for thofe wars that debt might* 
and probably would by this time, here beet} 
completely paid, and bad it not been for the 
’ *• co iohics, 
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b ftO k colonics, the former ofthofewars might not, 
and the latter certainly would not have been un- 
dertaken. It was becaufe die colonies, were, fup* 
pofed to be provinces of the Britilh empire, that 
this expence was laid out-upon therm But coun- 
tries which contribute neither revenue nor mili- 
tary force towards the fupport of the empire, can- 
not be confidcred as provinces. They may per- 
haps be Coniidered as appendages, as a fort of 
fplendid and ihowy equipage of the empire. 
But if the empire can no longer fupport the ex- 
pence of keeping up this equipage, it ought cer- 
tainly to lay it down ; and if it cannot raife its 
revenue in proportion to its expence, it ought, 
at lead, to accommodate its expence to its re- 
venue. If the colonies, notwithftanding their 
refufal to fubmit to Britilh taxes, are ftill to be 
confnlcred as provinces of the Britilh empire, 
their defence in forne f uture war may colt Great 
Britain as great an expcnce as it ever has done in 
any former war. The rulers of Great Britain 
have, for more than a century part:, amufed the 
people with the imagination that they polTelFed a 
great empire on the weft fide of the Atlantic. 
This empire, however, has hitherto exifted in 
imagination only. It has hitherto been, not an 
empire, but the project of an empire; not a 
gold mine, but the project . of a gold mine; a 
project which has coft, which continues to coft, 
and which, if purfued in .the, fame way as it has 
|>etnhilheBo, is likely to coft, immenfe expence, 
without, being likely to bring any profit ; for the 


f|e^S::of.thc monopoly: of the colony trade, it 
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has been {hewn, are, to the great body of the c ” A p 
people, mere lofs inftead of profit. It is furely 
now time that our rulers fhould either realize 
this golden dream, in which they have been in- 
dulging themfelves, perhaps, as well as the peo- 
ple; or, that they fhould awake from it them- 
felves, and endeavour to awaken the people*. If 
the project cannot be completed, it ought to be 
given up. If any of die provinces of the Britifh 
empire cannot be made to contribute towards the 
fupport of the whole empire, it is furely time 
that Great Britain fhould free herielf from the 
expence of defending thofc provinces in time of 
war, and of ilipporting any part of their civil or 
military eftablifhments in time of peace, and en- 
deavour to accommodate her future views and 
defigns to the real mediocrity of her circum- 
stances. 
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y^BSENTEE (ax, the propriety of, confidered, with reference to 
Inland, iii. 373. 

.Accounts of money, in modern Europe, all kept, and the value of goods 
computer!, in filver, i. 5 8*. 

Aflars, public, paid for the contempt attending their profetfion, ?. 163. 

Africa , caufc aligned for the barbarous Hate of the interior parts of 
that continent, i. 32. 

African company, citablifhment and ernflitution of, iii. 117. Receive 
an annual allowance from parliament for forts and garrifons, 120. 
The company not under fuflkient controul, ibid • Hiltory of the 
Royal African company, 124. decline of, 125. Rife of the pre- 
fent company, 126. 

Agtt :he foundation of rank and precedency in rude as well as civilized 
iotie'ies, iii, 75. 

Aggregate fund, in the Brinfli finances, explained, iii. 408. 

Agio of the bank of Amllerdam explained, ii. 218, Of the bank of 
Hamburgh, 220. The agio at Amflerdam, how kept at a medium 
rate, 231, 

Agriculture , the labour of, docs not admit of fuch fubdivifions as ma- 
nufactures, i. 9. This impoilibility of reparation, prevents agri- 
culture from improving equally with manufactures, 10. Natural 
Hate of, in a new colony, 14c. Requires more knowledge and 
experience than molt mechanical profejfionr, and yet is carried on 
without any reftri&ions, 196. The terms of rent how adjufled 
between landlord and tenant, 223. Is extended by good roads and 
navigable canals, 228. Under what circumftanccs pafture land is 
more valuable than arable, 232. Gardening not a very gainful 
employment, 237. Vines the molt profitable article of culture, 239. 
Ftfimates of profit from projects, very fallacious, 240. Cattle and 
tilisge mutually improve each oth^r, 344. Remarks r.. ;hat of 

Ii h 2 Scotland, 
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Scotland, 346. Remarks on that of North America, 349. Poultry 
a piofitable at tide in hufbandry, 352. Hogs, 354. Dairy, 35 
Evidences of land being compleatly improved, 358. The exten- 
sion of cultivation as it raifes the price of animal food, reduces that 
of vegetables, 382. 

Agriculture , by whom and how praftifed under feudal government, 

ii. 8. Its operations not fo much intended to increafe, as to direft, 
the fertility of nature, 52. Has been the caufe of the profperity of 
the Briiifti colonies in America, 57. The profits of, exaggerated 
by proje&ors, 71. On equal terms, is naturally preferred to 
trade, 76. Artificers necefiary to the carrying it on, 77. Was not 
attended to by the Northern deftroyers of the Roman empire, 8t. 
The ancient policy of Europe unfavourable to, 9% Was promoted 
by the commerce and raanufaftmes of towns, 130. The wealth 
arifmg bom, more folid and durable, than that which proceeds from 
commerce, 137. Is not encouraged by t lie bounty on the ex- 
portation of corn, 267. Why the proper bufinefs of new com- 
panies, 432. 

The prefent agricultural fyfiem of political ceconomy 

adopted in France, dtferibed, iii. 4. Is difeouraged by rdbidions 
and prohibitions in trade, 17, Is favoured beyond manufactures, 
in China, 30. And in Indoftan, 33., Docs not require lb exten- 
fjve a market as manufactures, 35, To check manufactures, in 
order to promote agriculture, falfe policy, 41. Landlords ought 
to be encouraged to cultivate part of their own land, 266. 

Ale aval a , the tax in Spain fo called, explained and confidered, 

iii. 381. The ruin of the Spanifh macufadlures attributed to this 
tax, 38Z, 

Altbiufes, the number of, not the efficient caufe of drunkennefs, ii. 
co. 241. 

Allodial r ightf, miflaken for feudal rightr, ii, 122, The Jntroduflion 
of the feudal law tended to moderate the authority of the allodial 
lords, 124. 

Awbaffadirs, the firft motive of their appointment, iii. 108. 

America, why labour is dearer in North America than in England, 
i. 105. Great increafe of population there, 106. Common rate of 
jntereft there, 140. Is a new market for the produce of its own 
filver mines, 316. The firlt accounts of the two empires of Peru 
arnf Mexico, greatly exaggerated, 317. Improving flare of the 
Spanifh colonic r, 318. Account of the paper currency of the Biitifh 
colonics, 493. 

— — — — Caufe of the rapid profperity of the Britiih colonies there, 
iii 57. Why manufadturCs for diilant fide have ne>er ,be£n eiia- 
blilhed there, 78. Iu fp^edy improvement owing to a (usance from 
foreign capitals, 80. The purchafe and improvement of uncultivated 
hnd‘, the molt profitable employment of capitals, 132. Commer- 
cial alterations produced by the difeovery of, \f: 9, 1 But two civ i- 
* <• ii/.« d nations found on the whole continent, 170, The wealth of 

' * the 
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the North American colonies increased, though the balance of trade 
Continued againft them, 251. Madeira wine, how introduced there, 
257. Hiltorical review of the European fetlleinents in, 3 18, Of 
Spain, 362. Of Holland, 367. Of France, 36^* Of Britain, 
370. Kcclefiaftical government in the feveral European colonics, 
374. Fidi a principal article of trade from North America to Spain* 
Portugal, and the Mediterranean, 380. Naval llores to Britain, 
3S2. Little credit due to the policy of Europe from the fuccefs of 
the colonies, 30)7. The difeovery and colonization of, how far 
advantageous to Europe, 400, And to America, 438, The colo- 
nies in, governed by a fpirit of monopoly, 467, The intereft of 
the conflict in Britain Sacrificed to that of the producer, by the 
tyRem of colonization, 517. 

America, plan for extending the Britifli fyftrm of taxation over all 
the provinces of, iii. 44.2, Thequeftion how the Americans could 
pay taxes without fpecic, confidered, 4^2. Ought in jullice to con- 
tribute to difeharge the public debt of Great Britain, 459. Expe- 
diency of their union with Britain, 460. The Britifh empire there, 
a mere project, 4^4. 

Amjlerdam, agio of the bank of, explained, ii. 218. Occafion of its 
cltabliihmeat, 220. Advantages attending payments there, 221# 
Rare demanded for keeping money there, 223. Prices at which 
bullion and coin are received, 225, Note* This bank, the great 
warehoufe of Europe for bullion, 228, Demands upon, how made 
and anfwcred, 229* The agio of, how kept at a medium rate, 231. 
The treafurc of, whether ail preferved in its repofuorics, ibid * The 
amount of its treafure only to be conje&ured, 233, Fees paid to 
the bank for tranfafting bufinef*, ibid , 

Annuities for terms of years, and for Jives, in the Britifh finances* 
hillorical account of, iii. 411. 

Apothecaries , the profit on their djugs unjufily ftigmatized as exorbi- 
tant, i. 171. 

Ap p rent ice/hip , the nature and intention of this bond fervitude explained, 
•x. 155. The limitations impofed on various trades, as to the num- 
ber of apprentices, 184, The ftacutc of apprenticefhip in Eng- 
land, 186* Apprenticeflups in France and Scotland, 187* Ge- 
neral remarks on the tendency and operation of long appentice- 
fhips, 188. . i 

. — .. The (htbtc of, ought to be repealed, ii. 205* 

Arabs, their manner of fupporting war* iii* 4;* 

Arm y, three different ways by which a nation may maintain one in a 
diilant country, ii. 1 ^7. 

Standing, diflindion between and a militia, iii. 56* Hiftori- 
cak review of, 6r. The -Mitjedonian army, ibid, Carthaginian 
6 z< Roman army, 63; Is alone able to perpetuate the 
civilization of a country, 68. Is the fpeedieft engine for civi- 
lizing a barbarous country, ibid. Under what ci ream fiances dan- 
gerous t$, and under what, favourable to liberty, 69* 
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Artificers, prohibited by law from going to foreign countries, Ji... 513; 
Rofiding abroad, and not returning on notice, cxpofed to out* 
lawry, 5 1 4. See Manufactures • 

Afdrubal, hi& army greatly improved by difcipline, iii, 62, How de- 
feated, 63. 

Ajfmbly, hottfes of, in the Britilh colonies, the conllitutional freedom 
of, ihewn, ii, 391, 

Ajfiento contra#, iii. 129, 

AJJhce of bread and ale, remarks on that flatute, i. 279. 286. 

Auguftm , emperor, emancipates the Haves of Vedius Pollio, for his 
cruelty, ii, 396. 

B 

Balance of annual produce and confumption explained, ii. 250. May 
be in favour of a nation, when the balance of trade is again!! it, 231. 

Balance of trade, no certain criterion to determine on which fide it 
-turns between two countries, ii. 212# The current doftrine of, on 
which moll regulations of trade are founded, sbfurd, 235. If even, 
by the exchange of their native commodities, both Tides may he 
gainers, 236. How the balance would Hand, if native commodi- 
ties on one fide, were paid with foreign commodities on the other, 
237. How the balance Hands when commodities are purchafed with 
gold and filver, 239. The ruin of countries often predicted from 
the do&rine of an unfavourable balance of trade, 249. 

Banks , great increafe of trade in Scotland, fince the eflablilhment of 
them in the principal towns, i. 442. Their ufual courfe of bufi- 
nefs, ^43* Confequences of their ifluing too much paper, 449* 
Neceflary caution for fome time obferved by them with regard to 
giving credit to their cuftomers, 456. Limits of the advances they 
may prudently make to traders, 4O0. How injured by the practice 
of drawing and redrawing bills, 467. Hiftory of the Ayr bank, 471. 
Hiftory of the bank of England, 479. The nature and public ad* 
vantage of banks confidered, 483. Bankers might carry on their 
bufinefs with lefs paper, 48 S. Melts of the optional daufes in tho 
Scots nates, 492* 

Origin -of their eftabliftiment, ii, 220. Bank money ex- 
plained, 221. Of England, the conduit of, in regard to the 
coinage, 337, 

Joint flock companies why well adapted to the trade of bank- 
ing, iii, 146, 148. A doubtful qutftion whether the govern- 
ment of Great Britain is equal to the management of the Bank to 
profit, 243, 

Bankers, the credit of their notes how ellablilhed, i. 434* The na- 
ture ol the banking bufinefs explained, 433. 444, % 

m imm-m — Th8 in ul fi pi ica tion and competition of bankers under prdpfer 
regulation, of iervics to public credit, 498, / 

Barelti, 
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Baretti, Mr. his account of the quantity of Portugal gold fent weekly 
. to England, if. 328. 

Barons, feudal, their power contra&cd, by the grant of municipal 
privileges, ii. 105. Their extenfive authority, 121. How they 
loll their authority over their vaflals, 125. And the power to dillurb 
their country, 1 29. 

Barter , the exchange of one commodity for another, the propenfity to # 
of extenfive operation, and peculiar to man, i. 20. I3 not fufS- 
cient to carry on the mutual intercourfe of mankind, 33. bee 
Commerce , * 

Batavia, caufcs of the profperity of the Dutch fettlement there, 
i«. 4 7 - 

Beaver fkins, review of the policy ufed in the trade for, ii. 511. 

Beef, cheaper now in London than in the reign of James I. i. 23?. 
. Compared with the prices of wheat at the correfponding times, 236. 

Benefces, ecclcliaftical, the tenure of, why rendered fecure, iii. 210. 
The power of collating to, how taken from the Pope, in England 
and Fiance, 220. Ger.eiai equality of, among the Prefbyteiians, 
229. Good effefts of this equality, 230. 

Bengal, to what ciicuuittance its early improvement in agriculture and 
manufactures was owing, i. 31. Prefent miferablc ftate of the 
country, 1 10. Remarks on the high rates of filtered there, 143. 

— Opprettive condu&,of the Englilh there to fuit their trade ift 

opium, ii. 477. 

- Why more remarkable for the exportation of tnanufa&urea 

than of grain, iii. 35. 

Berne, brief hittory of the republic of, ii. icS. 

— Edabliihment of the icformation there, iii. 223. Application 

of the revenue of the Catholic clergy, 235. Derives a revenue 
from the imereti of irs treafure, 245. 

j Bills of Exchange, punctuality fh the payment of, how fecured, 
i. 464. The pernicious practice of drawing and redrawing ex- 
plained, 465. The aits made ufc of to difguife this mutual Hattie 
in bil:s, 469, 

Birth , fuperio'rity of, how it confers refpeft and authority, iii. 77. 

Bijhops , the ancient mode of eledling them, and how altered, iii. 212. 
22 °. 

Body, natural and political, analogy between, iii. 20. 

Bohemia , account of the tax theie on the induftry of artificers, iii. 22$. 

Bounty on the exportation of corn, the tendency of this meafure ex- 
amined, i. 303. 

Bounties , why given in commerce, ii. 174. On exportation, the 
policy of granting them conttdered, 26 j. On the exportation 
of corn, 263. This bounty impoics two taxes on the people, 
266, Evil tendency of this bounty, 274. The bounty only bene- 
ficial to the exporter and importer, 276. Motives of the country 
gentlemen in granting the bounty, ibid. A trade which require* 
a bounty, nccettarily a loling trade, 279. Tonnage bounties to 
the fittieries confidered, 281. Account of the white-herring 

H It 4 cry, 
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ery # 287. Remarks on other bounties 288. A review of the 
principles cn which they are. generally granted, 489. Thole 
granted on* American produce founded on miilaken policy, 493, 
How they afFeft the confumer, 516. 

Bourdeaux , why a town of great trade, ii. 10. 

Brazil , grew to be a powerful colony under negleft, ii. 364. The 
Dutch invaders expelled by the Fortugueze coloniilf, 365. Com- 
puted number of inhabitants there, ibid. The trade of the princi- 
pal provinces oppreffed by the Portuguese, 376. 

Bread \ its relative value with butchers mc«t compared, i. 230. 235. 

Brewery, teafons for transferring the taxes on, to the malt, iii, 363. 

Bridges, how to be eroded and maintained, iii. 94. 

Britain , Creat % evidences that labour is fufHciently paid for there, 
i. ill. The price of provifions nearly the fame in molt places, 1 1 2. 
Great variations in the price of labour, 113. Vegetables imported 
from Flanders in the laft century, 118, Hifiorical account of the 
alterations in tercil of money has undergone, 135. Double intcreft 
deemed a reafonable mercantile profit, 148. 

— In what refpeds the carrying trade is advantageous 

to, ii. 66, Appears to enjoy more cf the carrying trade of Europe, 
than it really has, 69. Is the only country of Europe in which the 
obligation of purveyance is abolifhed, 96. Its funds for the fopport 
of foreign wars inquired into, 159. Why never likely to be much 
affeded by the free importation of Irifh cattle, 187. Nor fait pro- 
vifions, 189. Could be little affc&cd by the importation of foreign 
corn, ibid. The policy of the commercial reltraints on the trade 
with France examined, an. The trade with France might be more 
advantageous to each country than that with any other, 247. Why 
one of the richeft countries in Europe, while Spain and Portugal are 
among the pooreft, 32c. Review of her American colonies, 370. 
The trade of her colonies how regulated, 378. Diilindion be* 
tween enumerated and non enumerated commodities, explained, 
ibid. Kellrains manufactures in America, 385. Indulgences granted 
to the coionics, 388. Conllitutional freedom of her colony govern- 
ment. 391. The fugar colonics of, worfe governed than thofe of 
France, 394. Disadvantages refulting from retaining the exclufivt? 
trade of tobacco with Maryland and Virginia, 407. The naviga- 
tion ad has increafed the colony trade, at the expence of many other 
branches of foreign trade, 411. The advantage of the colony trad® 
eftimated, 417. A gradual relaxation of the cxdufive trade, re- 
commended, 426. Events which have concurred to prevent the ill 
effects or the lofs of the colony trade, 427. The natural good 
eft'edts of the colony trade,, more than counterbalance the bad efretts 
of the monopoly, 431. To maintain a monopoly, the principal 
end of the dominion aflumed over the colonies, 441. Has derived 
nothing but lofs from this dominion, 443. Is perhaps the only 
ilatc which has cnly incienfed its expenses by extending it9 env- 
pi re, 451. The conllitulion of, would have been completed by 

m admitting of American reprefentation, 456. Review of the suimi- 

« uiArAioa 
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mftiatior. of the Fail India company, 480. The intereft of thi? 
con Turner facnficed to that of the producer in railing an empire in 
America $ 

Britain, Gnat, the annual revenue of, compared with its annual 
rents and interell of capita) flock, iii. 250. The land-tax* of, con- 
fxdered, 259, Tythes, 274. Window tax, 290, Stamp duties, 316* 
321. Poll taxes in the reign of William Til. 328. The uniformity 
of taxation in, favourable to internal trade, 382. The fyflem of 
taxation in, compared with that in France, 391. Account of 
the unfunded debt of, 403. Funded debt, 404. Aggregate and 
general funds, 408. Sinking fund, 410. Annuities for terms 
of years and for lives, 411. Perpetual annuities the beft tranf- 
ferrable flock, 415. The rcdu&ion of the public debts during 
peace, bears no proportion to their accumulation during war, 420. 
The trade with the tobacco colonies, how carried on, without the 
intervention of fpecic, 454. The trade with the fugar colonies 
explained, 456. Ireland and America ought in juftice to contri- 
bute toward the difeharge of her public debts, 41:9. How the 
territorial acquisitions of the liall India company might be ren- 
dered a fnurcc of revenue, 462. Jf no fuch aflillance can be ob- 
tained, her only refcoree pointed out, Hid. 

Bullion , the money of the great mercantile republic, ii. 162, See 
Gold and Silver. t 

Burghs, free, the origin of, ii, 102. To what circumftances they 
owed their corporate jurifdittions, 104, Why admitted to fend re- 
prefencatives to parliament, 138, Are allowed to protect refugees 
from the country, 109. 

Burn, Dr. his ohfervations on the laws relating to the fettlements of 
the poor, i. 213. 217. 

Butchers meat, no where a nccc/Tary of life, iii, 341. 

C 

Cahiwftt , origin of that fett, iii. 223, Their principles of church 
government, 227, 

Cameron , Mr. of Locbicl, exercifed, within thirty years lance, a cri- 
minal jurifdiflion over his own tenants, ii. 123. 

Canada, the French colony there, long under the government of an 
exclufive company, ii, 368. Hut improved fpeedily after the diffo- 
lution of the company, 369. 

Canals , navigable, the advantages of, i. 229. How to be made and 
maintained, iii, 04. That of Languedoc, the fupport of, how 
fee u red, 97. May be fuccefsfully managed by joint flock com- 
panies, 147. 

Cantiihn, Mr, remarks on his account of the earnings of the labour- 
ing poor, 102. 

Cape of Good Hop?, cauffs of the prolpemy of the Dutch fettlement 
theie, ii. 474. 

• • Capital, 
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Capital, in trade, explained, and how employed, i. 41 1. Diftinguiflid 
into circulating and fixed capitals, 412. Charadierillic of fixed 
capitals, 416. The feveral kinds of fixed capitals fpecified, ibid. 
Chara&eriftic of circulating capitals, and the feveral kinds of, 417. 
Fixed capitals fupported by thofe which are circulating, 418. Cir- 
culating capitals how fupported, 419. Intention of a fixed capital, 
425* The expence of maintaining the fixed and circulating capitals 
illuftratcd, 427. Money, as an article of circulating capital, con- 
iidered, 42 §. Money, no meafure of capital, 433. What quantity 
of induftry any capital can employ, 440, Capitals, how far they 
may be extended by paper credit, 460. 

Mull: always be replaced with profit bv the annual produce of 

land, and labour^ ii. 3. The proportion between capital and re- 
venue* regulates the proportion between induilry and idlenefs, 12 * 
How it is increafed or diminished, 13* National evidences of the 
increafe of, 23. In what inftances private expences contribute to 
enlarge the national capital, 28. The increafe of* reduces profits 
by competition, 38, The different ways of employing a capital, 
46. How replaced to the different claffes of traders, 50. That 
employed in agriculture puts into motion a greater quantity of pro- 
ductive labour, chan any equal capital employed in manufactures, 
q 3. That of a manufacturer fhould refide within the country, 55. 
The operation of capitals employed *in agriculture, manufaftures, 
and foreign trade, compared, 56. The profperity of a country de- 
pends on the due proportion of its capital applied to thefe three grand 
obje&s, 59. Different returns of capitals employed in foreign trade, 
63* Is rather employed on agriculture than in trade and manu- 
factures, on equal termr, 76. Is rather employed in manufactures 
than in foreign trade, 7 9. The natural progress of the employment 
of, 80. Acquired by trade, i$ very precarious until realized by the 
cultivation and improvement of land, 136. The employment of, 
in the different fpecies of trade, how determined, 178. 

Capitation taxes, the nature of, confidered, iii. 327. In England; 
328, In France, 329. 

Carriage , land and water, compared, i, 28. Water carriage con- 
tributes to improve arts and induftry* in all countries where it can be 
ufed, 29. 228. 323. 

— — Land, how facilitated and reduced in price, by public 

works, iii. 93. 

Carrying trade* the nature and operation of, examined, ii. 64; Is 
the fy mpiom, but not the cauie, of national wealth, and hence 
points out the two richdl countries in Europe, 6q. Trades may 
appear to be carrying trades* which are not fo, ibid. The difad- 
vantages of, to individuals, 178. The Dutch, how excluded from 
being" the carriers to Great Britain, 193. Drawbacks of duties 
originally granted for the encouragement of, 258. 

Carthaginian army, its fuperiority over the Roman army, accounted 
for, iiu 62. 

Cattle , and corn, their value compared, in the different flages qf agri- 
culture, i, 230. The p»icc 0 i, reduced by artificial graffes, 234. 

To 
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•To what height the price of cattle may rife in an improving country; 
344. The railing a ffock of, ncccflary for the lot ply of manure- to* 
farms, 345. Cattle mull bear a good price to he well fed, 346. 
The price of, rifcs in Scotland in confequer.ee of the union wi;h' 
England, 34.8. G»eat multiplication of European cattle in Ame- 
rica, 349- Are killed in feme countries, merely for the fake of the 
hides and tallow, 361. The marker ferthefe articles more exten- 
five than for the carcafe, 362. This market lomerirnes broughc 
nearer home by the eftabiifiimsnt of man ufs&ures, Hid. How the 
extenficn of cultivation raifes the price of animal foV-d, 382. Js 
perhaps the only coni modi y mere expen five to tranfp rt by fea than 
by land, ii. 187 Great Britain never likely to be much afFetied by 
the free importation of Irilh cattle, ibid. 

Certificates, pari Hi, the laws relating to, with obkrvstions on them, 
i. 216. 

Child, Sir Jo fall, his obfer vatic n cn trading companies, iii. 116. 

Children , riches unfavourable to the production, and extreme poverty 
to the raifing, of them, i. 120. The mortality Hill greater among 
thofe maintained by thru Sty, 1 2 1 , 0 

Chinot to what the early improvement in arts and induffry there was 
owing, i. *31. Concurrent teftimonies of the mifery of the lower 
ranks of the Chinefe, Ic8. Is not however a declining country* 
icc;. High rate of ir.tcrti^of money there, 14$. The price of 
labour there, lower than in the greater part of Europe, 322* 
Great Hate ajTumcd by the grandees, 323. Silver the inoft pro- 
fitable article to fend thither, ibid , The proportional value of gold 
to filver, liow rated there, 331, The value of gold and filver much 
higher there than in any part of Europe,, 376. 

— ■-■■■ ■ ■■ Agriculture favoured there, beyond manufa&ures, iii. 30* 
Foreign trade not favoured there, 31. Extenfion of the home- 
market, 32. Great attention paiif to the roads there, 103. In 
what the principal revenue of the fovereign confifts, 276. The 
revenue of, partly railed in kind, 27 3 . 

Church , the richer the church, the poorer the llate, iii. 235. Amount 
of the revenue of the choich of Scotland, 236. The revenue of 
the church heavier taxed in Pruffia, than i ay proprietors, 271. The 
nature and effect of tythes confidered, 274, 

Circulation , the dangerous practice of railing money by, explain* 
cd, i* 465. In tra flick, the two different branches of, confider- 
ed, 485* 

Cities , circumffanees which contributed to their opulence* ii. no* 
Thofe of Iraly the firft that rofe to conlequcnce, in. The com- 
meice and manafadures of, have occafioned the improvement and 
cultivation of the country, 130, 

Clergy, a fupply of, provided for, by public and private foundations 
for their education, *i. 202. Curates worfe paid than many me- 
chanics, 203, 

■ Of an eftablifhed religion, why unfuccefsful againft the teachers 

of a new religion, iii, 193, Why they perfecute their adverfaries, 
* • . „ . 
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^94. The zeal of the inferior clergy of the church of Rome, KoiV 
kept alive, 195, Utility of ecclefiallical eftahliihments* 198. How 
connected with the civil magiftrate, 199. Unfafe for the civil ma- 
giftrate, to differ with them, 207# Muft be managed without vio- 
lence, 2 10. Of the church of Rome, one great army cantoned over 
Europe, 213* Their powerdimilar to that of the temporal barons^ 
during the feudal monkifh ages, 214. How the power of the Ro- 
mifli clergy declined, 2 18. Evils attending allowing parifhes to 
eleft their own minifter?, 227. 

CUathing , more plentiful than food, in uncultivated countries, i, 2 
The materials fori the firft articles rude nations have to offer, 253, 

Coal, mull generally be cheaper than wood to gain the preference for 
fuel, i, 259. The price of, how reduced, z6i, 

— The exportation of, fubje&ed to a duty higher than the prime' 
colt of, at the pit, ii. $12. The chcapeft of all fuel, 338. The 
tax on, abfurdly regulated, 339. 

Coal mines, their different degrees of fertility j i. 258. When fertile, 
arc fometimes unprofitable by fituation, 259, The proportion of 
rent generally paid for, 262. The machinery neceffary to, cx- 
penfive, 413. 

Coal trade from Newcaftlc to London, employs more Ihipping than 
all the other carrying trade of England, ii, 66 , 

Cochin China, remarks on the principal articles of cultivation there, 

i • 244* 

Coin , llamped, the origin, and peculiar advantages of, in commerce,- 
i. 38. The different fpecies of, in different ages and countries, 39. 
Catifes of the alterations in the value of, 40. 47. 50, How the 
ilandard coin of different nations came to be of different metals, 57. 
A reform in the Englilh coinage fuggefted, 67. Silver, confer 
quences attending the debafement of, 304. Coinage of France 
and Britain, exirnined, 215, * Why coin is privately melted down, 
333, The mint chiefly employed to keep up the quantity thus 
diminilhed, 334. A duty to pay the coinage would preferve money 
from being. melted or counterfeited, 335. Standard of the gold 
coin in France, 336. How a feig norage on coin would operate, 
ibid. A tax upon coinage is advanced by every body, and finally 
paid by nobody, 340. A revenue loft, by government defraying 
the cxpence of coinage, ibid. Amount of the annual coinage be- 
fore the late reformation of the gold coin, 341. The law for the 
encouragement of, founded on prejudice, 342* 

- Confluences of railing the denomination of, as an expedient tor 
facilitate payment of public debts, iii. 434. Adulteration of, 439. 

Colbert, M. the policy of his commercial regulations difputed, ii, 200 • 
iii. 3* His character, iii, 2, 

Colleges , caufe of the depreciation of their money rents inquired into, 
i. 51, The endowments of, from whence they generally arife, 

■ iii, i^o. Whether they have in general anfwgrcd the purpofes of 
their infmuiioi, 151. Thefe endowments have diminifhed the ne- 
cdlity of application in the teachers,. 152, The privileges. of gra- 
* * duates 
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dilates by refidcnce, and charitable foundation of fcholarlhips, in* 
jurious to collegiate education, 155* Difcipline of, 157. 

Colliers and coal-heavers, their high earnings accounted for, i. 1 59. 

Colonies , new, the natural progrefs of, i. 140. 

— — Modern, the commercial advantages derived from them, 

ji, 175. Ancient, on what principles founded, 343. Ancient 
Grecian colonies not retained under fubje&ion to the parent date?, 
344. Diftindion between the Roman and Greek colonics, 346, 
Circumllances that led to the eftablilhment of EuropeSn colonies in 
the Eall Indies and America, 347. The Eaft Indies difeovered by 
Vafco de Gama, 348. The Well Indies difeovered by Columbus, 
349. Gold the objed of the full Spanifh enterprises there, 354. 
And of thofe of all other European nations, 357. Odes of the 
profperity of new colonies, 358. Rapid progrefs of the ancient 
Greek colonies, 360. The Roman colonics flow in improvement, 
361. The remotenefs of America and the Well Indies, greatly in 
favour of the European colonies there, 362. Review of the Brilifh 
American colonics, 370. E. \'pcnce of the civil eftablilhmcnts in 
Britilh America, 373. Eccleihftical government, 374. General 
view of the reftraints laid upon the trade of the European colonies, 
375, The trade of the Biitilh colonies, how regulated, 377. The 
different kinds of non-eryimt rated commodities fpecified, 378* 
Enumerated commodities, 382. Rellraints upon their manufacture?, 
385. Indulgences granted them by Britain, 388. Were free in 
every other relpedt except as to their foreign trade, 391* Little 
credit due to the policy of Europe from the luccefs of the colonies, 
397. Throve by the diforder and injuilice of the European govern- 
ments, 398. Have contributed to augment the induilry of all the 
countries of Europe, 401. Exclufive privileges of trade, a dead 
weight upon all thefe exertions Bbth in Europe and America, 403# 
Have in general been a fource of cxpencc inllead of revenue to their 
mother countries, 405. Have only benefited their mother coun- 
tries by the exclufive trade carried on with them, 406* Confe- 
quences of the navigation a&, 409. The advantage of ihc colony 
trade to Britain eflimared, 417. A gradual relaxation of the ex- 
clufive commerce recommended, 426. Events which have pre- 
vented Britain from fenfibly feeling the Iofs of the colony trade, 427. 
The YfFe&s of the colony trad*?, and the monopoly of that trade, 
diftinguilhed, 429. To maintain a monopoly, the principal end of 
the dominion Great Britain a flumes over the colonies, 441, Amount 
of the ordinary peace eftablilhment of, ibid. The two late wars 
Britain fullained, colony wars, to fupport a monopoly, 44 ?. Two 
modes by which they might be taxed, 446. Their afleinblies not 
likely to tax them, ibid . Taxes by parliamentary requdition, as 
little likely to be railed, 448. Representatives of, might be ad- 
mitted into the Biiulh parliament with good effaCl, 453. Anfwcr.to 
objections fcgainft American reprefentation, 456. The interefe* of 
the confirmer in Britain, facridccd to that of the producer, in raifing 
an Anpire in America, 517. • 

Columbus , 
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Columbus, the motive that led to his difcovery of America, ii. 348. 
Why he gave the names of Indies to the iflands he difcovered, 349, 
His triumphal exhibition of their produ&ions, 352. 

Columella, his inftruftion for fencing a kitchen-garden, i, 238. Ad- 
viies the planting of vineyards, 239. 

Commerce , the different common Ibndards or mediums made ufc of to 
facilitate the exchange of commodities, in the early ilages of, i, 34, 
Origin of money, 35. Definition of the term value, 42. 

■ — - Trades of, though advantageous to the merchants and ma- 

nufacturers of the favoured country, necellhriiy difadvantageous to 
thefe of the favouring country, ii. 324. Tranflation of the com* 
mercial treaty between England and Portugal concluded in 1703, 
by Mr. Methuen, 3:c. Rellraints laid upon the European colonies 
in America, 375* The prefent fplendor of the mercantile fyllero, 
owing 1 1 the cTcovery and colonization of America, 459. Review 
c*f the plan by which it propoles to emich a country, 483. The 
intereft cf the cor Turner conilantly facrificed to that of the pro- 
ducer, ^13. See Agriculture, Banks, Capital, MamtfaflureS) Mer+ 
ebant, Money, Stock, Trade, 

Commodities, the baiter of, infufficicnt for the mutual fupply of the 
wants of mankind, i, 33. Metals found to be the belt medium to 
facilitate the exchange of, 35. Labour an invariable fiandard for 
the value of, ,’.8. Real and nominal prices of, dillinguiihed, 49. 
The component pacts of the paces of, explained and illnilrated, 75, 
The natural, and market prices of, diliingu-fhtd, and how regu- 
lated, 82* The ordinary proportion between the value of any two 
commodities, not nccefttrify the fame as between the quantities of 
them commonly in the marker, 331, The price of rude produce, 
how rdfe&ed by the advance of wealth and improvement, 340. 

— — - »■ — Foreign, are primari'y puichafcd with the produce of 

domeftic induttry, ii» 61, When aclvantageoufly exported in a 
rude (late, even by a foreign capital, 79. The quantity of, in every 
country, naturally regulated by the demand, 148. Wealth in 
good?, and in money, compared, 1 5 3. Exportation of, to a 

proper inaket, always attended wth more profit than that of gold 
and filver, 1 6 1 • The natural advantages of countries in particular 
productions, fo rr.c limes not poffible to ltruggle again ll, 185. 

Company, mercantile, incapable of confulcing their true interefts when 
they become fovercigns, ii. 479. An exclufivc company, a public 
nuifance. 483. 

- — Trading, how firft formed, iii. 109. Regulated, and joint 

flock companies, dillinguiihed, ibid. no. Regulated companies in 
Great Britain , fpecified, 1 1 1. A«e ufelcfs, 113, The conftant view 
of fuch companies, 113. Forts and garrilons, why never main* 
tained by regulated companies, 116. The nature of joint flock 

.. companies explained, 122. 143, A monopoly necefiury to. enable 
a joint flock company to carry on a foreign trade, 1 44, What kind 
of joint th-ck companie* need no exclufive privileges, u6. Joint 
fleck companies why well adSpted to the trade of barkirg, 1 16. The 
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trade of infurance may be carried on fuccefsfully by a Hock company, 
147. Alfo inland navigations, and the fupply of water to a great 
city, ibid. 111 fuccefs of joint Hock companies in other under- 
takings, 149. • 

Compttition , the effefl of, in the purchafe of commodities, i. 84* 
Among the venders, 86. 133. 

Concordat, in France, its objeft, iii. £20. 

Congrefi , American, its llrength owing to the important characters it 
confers on the members of it, ii. 454, » 

Conwrjion price, in the payment of rents in Scotland, explain- 
ed, i. 284. 

Copper , the ftandard mcafure of value among the ancient Romans, 

i. 97. Is no legal tender in England, 59. 

Cori , the Iargcft quadruped on the i/lnnd of St, Domingo, deftribed, 

ii. 350. 

Corn , the raifing of, in different countries, not fubject to the fame de- 
gree of rivalfhip as manufactures, j. n, Is the beft ftandard* for 
referved rents, 51. The price of, how regulated, 53. The price 
of, the beft ftandaid for comparing the different values of particular 
commodities at different times and places, 56. The three com- 
ponent parts in the price of, 75. Is dearer in Scotland than in 
England, 114. Its value compared with that of butchers meat, in 
the different periods cf agriculture, 230. 236. Compared with 
filver, 277. Circumftanccs in a hiflorical view of the prices of 
corn, that have milled writers in treating of the value of filver at 
different periods, 284. Is always a more accurate meafure of 
value, than any other commodity, 293. Why dearer in great 
towns than in the country, 297. Why dearer in fome rich com- 
mercial countries, as Holland and Genoa, 298. Rofe in its nominal 
price on the difeovery of the American mines, 300. And in con- 
fluence of the civil war under king Charles I. 302. And in con- 
fequence of the bounty on the exportation of, 303. Tendency of 
the bounty examined, 307. Chronological tabic of the prices 
of, 398. 

•— The lead profitable article of growth in the Britifh Weft Indian 
colonies, ii. 89. The relhaints formerly laid upon the trade of, 
unfavourable to the cultivation of land, 98. The free importation 
of, coiftd little ?ffe£ the farmers of Great Britain, 189. The po- 
licy of the bounty on the exportation of, examined, 263. The 
reduction in the price of corn, not produced by the bounty, 
284. Tillage not encouraged by the bounty, 267. The money 
price of, regulates that of all other home-made commodities, 268. 
Jlluflration, 27 u 111 efiedls of the bounty, 274. Motives of the 
country gentlemen in granting the bounty* 27(3. The natural value 
of corn not to be altered by altering the money price, 278., The 
four feveral branches of the com trade fpecified, 29 1. The inland 
dealer, for his own interell will not raife the price of corn higher" 1 
than the fcarcity of the feafop requires, ibid. Corn a commodity 
' * $ f the 
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the lcaft liable to be monopolized, 295, The inland dealers in corn 
too numerous and difperfed to form a general combination, 294. 
Dearths never artificial, but when government interferes improperly 
.to prevent them, 295. The freedom of. the com trade, the belt 
fecoricy againll a famine, 297. Old Englifh ftatute to prohibit the 
corn trade, 29S. Omfequences of farmers being forced to become 
corn dealer-, 300, The ufe of corn dealers to the farmers, ;oc» 
The prohibitory .llatute again ft rhe corn trade foftened, 306. But 
itjill under rtie influence of popular prejudices, 307. The average 
quantity of corn imported and exported, compared with the con- 
fumption and annual produce, 309. Tendency pf a free importa- 
tion of corn, 3 1 1. The home: market the moll important one for 
Cv>in, ibid. Duties payable on the importation cf grain, before 
13 Geo. Ilf. 312, note. The impropriety of the ftatute zz Car. If. 
for regulating the importation of wheat, conned by the fufpenfion 
qf its execution, by temporary (lattices, 313. The home-market 
indirectly fupplied by the exportation of corn, ibid. How a liberal 
Jyftem of fixe exportation and importation, among all nations, would 
operate, 316. The laws concerning corn, (imilar to tbofe relating 
to religion, 1 i 3 . The home market fupplied by the carrying trade, 
ibid . The ifyilem of laws conne&ed with the ellabli foment of the 
bounty, undeferving of praife, 319^ Remark? or the ftatute 13 
Geo. III. 321. 

Corporations , tendency of the exdufive privileges of, on trade, i. 93. 
184. By what authority e retted, 19 1. The advantages cor- 
porations derive from the furrounding country, 193. Check the 
operations of competition, 198. Their internal regulations, com?* 
binations againft the public, zco. Are injurious even to the 
members of them, 201. The laws cf, obftruft the free circulation 
of labour, from one employment to another, 211. 

— The origin of, ii. 103. Are exempted by their privi- 

leges from the power of the feudal barons, 105. The European 
Eatl India companies difadvanrngeous to the eaflern commerce, 171, 
The exdufive privileges of corporations ought to be dcllroycd, 205. 

Cottagers in Scotland, their fituaiion deferibed, i. 179. Are cheap 
inanuta&urcrs of ilockings, 181. The diminution of, in England, 
confidered, 554* 

Coward, character of, iii. 190. * 

Credit. See Paper- money , 

Cruzados to the Holy Land, favourable to the revival of comme t ree f 
ii. III. ' 

Currency of dates, remarks on, ii. 219. 

Cuftoms, the mo:ives and tendency of drawbacks from the duties 
of, ii. 252. Tuc revenue of the cultows increafed by draw- 
backs 257. 

s i-f Occafioii of ftru impeding the duties of, iii. 109, Origin of 

thole duties 343. Three ancienr branches of, 346; Drawbacks 
of, 3 {8. Are regulated according to the mercantile fyilem, 3^9. 
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FraudspraMedto obtain drawbacks and Thd 

duties of; in many inftancfcs uncertain, $$t. Improvement 
of, fuggefted, 353, Computation of the expence of ^collefiing 
them, 376/ 


D 

Daisy, the bufihefs of, generally carried on as a fave-all, i. 335. Cir- 
cumftances which impede or promote the attention to it, 356. 
Englifti and Scotch dairies, 357. 

Danube , the navigation of that river why of little ufe to the interior 
parts of the country from whence it flows, i. 32* 

Davenant , Dr, his obje&ions to the transferring the duties on beer to 
the malt, con fide red, iii. 367. 

Dearths , never caufed by combinations among the dealers in corn, 
but by fome general calamity, ii. 295* The free exercife of 
the corn trade the beft palliative again A the inconveniences of a 
dearth, 306. Corn dealers the beft friends to the people at fuch 
feafohs, 308. 

Debts , public, the origin of, traced, iii, 397. Are accelerated by 
the expences attending war, ^99, Account of the unfunded debt of 
Great Britain, 403, The funded debt, 404. Aggregate and 
general funds, 408. Sinking fund, 410. 418. Annuities for terms 
of yiarj, and for lives, 41 X. The reduction of, during peace, bears 
no proportion to its accumulation during war, 420. The plea of 
the intereft being fco burden to the nation, considered, 428. Are 
feldotn fairly paid when accumulated to a certain degree, 434. 
Might eafily be difeharged, by extending the Britifli fyftem of tax- 
ation over all the provinces of fte empire, 441. Ireland and 
America ought to contribute to difeharge the public debts of, Bri- 

\dn, 459. 

decker, Sir Matthew, his obfervation on the accumulation of takes, 
ii, 337. His propofal for transferring all taxes to the confumer, 
W annual payments, confidered, 342. 

Demand* though the increafe of, may at firll raife the price of goods, 
it never fails to reduce it afterward, iii, 134. 

Denmark / account of the iettlements of, in the Weft Indies, ii. $67. 

Diamonds, the mines of, not always worth working for, i. 270. 

Di/cufins, the great importance of, in war, iii, 59. Inftafices, 
6 4 &c. 

Diverjions, public, their political ufe, iii, 206, 

Dmingo, St. miftaken by Columbus for a part of the Eaft Indies, ii. 
319, Its principal produaions, 350# The natives foon ftrippfd 
of all their gold, 353. Hiftojlcal view of the French colony 
there, 369.^ v . ■ ■ 

Di$mpi& book, the intention of that conmHation, iii, 270. 

’DoriMnn ancient, where' the colbniei"oivj(ettled, ii. 343, 

Dramatic exhibitions, the political ufe if, iii. 206. 

; V04111* ii ■ 
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Dr+wbacksi In commerce, explained, ii. 174. The motives to# and 
tendency of, explained, Ii, 252. On wines, currants, and wrought 
filks, 253. On tobacco and fugar, 23 4. On wines, particularly 
confidefed, 235. Were originally granted to encourage the carry- 
ing trade, 258. The revenue of the cuftoms increafed by them, 
239. Drawbacks allowed in favour of the colonies, 389# 

Drugs, regulations of their importation and exportation, ii, 508, 
Drunkenne/s , the motive to this vice inquired into, ii, 242. 

Dutch, their Settlements in America flow in improvement becaufe un- 
der the government of an exdufive company, ii, 367. Their Eaft 
India trade checked by monopoly, 4/9. Meafures taken by, to 
fecure the monopoly of the fpice trade, 476. See Holland. 

E 

ta)l India, reprdentation of the referable (late of the provinces of, 
under the Englifti government there, i. 1 10. Hiftorical view of the 
European trade with thofe countries, 319. Rice countries more po- 
pulous and rich than corn countries, 321. The real price oflabour 
lower in China and Indoftan, than in the greater part of Europe, 
322. Gold and filver the moft profitable commodities to carry 
thither, 323. The proportional value of gold to filver, how rated 
there, 330, 

— great extenfion of foreign commerce by the difcovery of a 

palHtge to, round die Cape of Good Hope, ii. 170. Hiftorical re- 
view of the intercourfe with, 171. Rffeft of the annual exportation 
of filver to, from Europe, 172, The trade with, chiefly carried on 
by exclulive companies, 467. Tendency of their monopolies, 468, 
t — — - Company, a monopoly* againft the very nation in which it is 
ereded, ii. 467. The operation of fitch a company in a poor, 
and in a rich country, compared, 469. That country whofe ca*n- 
tal is not large enough to tend to fuch a diftant trade Ought n<y. to 
engage in it, 473. The mercantile habits of trading companies 
render them incapable of confuting their true ioterefts when rncy 
become foverejgns, 479. The genius of the adminiftrariofc ofcthO 
Engliih company, 486, Subordinate pra&iccs of their agents and 
clerks, 48s. The bad condud of agents in India owing to theft 
fituation, 484# Such an exclufive company a nuifence in e very 
refpefl, 483. . JT-. 

•*———• brief review pf their hiftory, iii. 131# Their puv'feg>es 
invaded, 132, A rival company formed, 133, The two companies 
united, 135. Are infefted by the fpirit of war and conqueft, 136, 
Agreements between the company and government, ibid* later- 
fefence of government in their territorial, admiaiftration, 139* And 
in the direftion at home, ibid, Why unfit to govern a great empire, 
140, Their foverci^n and commercial chara&ers ncompaMble, 
245* How the territorial aojuifitions ©£ might be tendered * 
IburCe of revenue, 462, 

$dh'b*rtfr$ 
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MJinbnrgbt its prefent fliare of trade owing to the removal of the 
court and parliament, ii. 12. 

Education, the principal caufe of the various talents obfervable in dif- 
ferent men, i. 24. 

— thofe parts of, for which there no public inftitutions, 

generally the belt taught, iii. 158. In univerfities a view of, 16S. 
Of travelling for, 171. Courfe of, in the republics of ancient 
Greece, t 72. In ancient Rome, iiid* The ancient teachers fuperior 
to thofe in modern times, 179. Public inflitutions injurious to good 
education, 180. Inquiry how far the public ought to attend to the 
education of the people, 181. The different opportunities of edu- 
cation in the different ranks of the people, iSj. The advantages of a 
proper attention in the Hate to the education of the people, 19!. 

Egypt, the firft country in which agriculture and manufactures ap- 
pear to have been cultivated, i. 30. Agriculture was greatly fa- 
voured there, iii. 32. Was long the granary of the Roman^m- 


pire, 35. 

Ejeflment , aftion of, in England, when invented, and its operation, 
ii. 93. 

Employments , the advantages and difadvantages of the different kinds 
of, in the fame neighbourhood, continually tend to equality, i. 15 1. 
The differences or inequalities among, fpecified, 152. The con- 
ftancy or precarioufnefs of, influences the rate of wages, 157, 

England, the dates of ks feveral fpecies of coinage, filver, gold, and 
copper, i. 58. Why labour is cheaper there, than in North America, 
105* The rate of population in both countries compared, 106. 

— the produce and labour of, have gradually increafed 

from the earlieft accounts in hiltory, while writers are reprefent- 
ing the country as rapidly declining, ii. 24. Enumeration of 
obilru&ions and calamities which rne profperity of the country has 
furmounted, 25. Circumflances that favour commerce and manu- 
ffjidlures, 133. Laws in favour of agriculture, 134. Why formerly 
wnable to ca^ry on foreign wars of long duration, 165. Why 
Ac commerce with France has been fubje&cd to fo many difeourage- 
ments, 247. Foundation of the enmity between thefe countries, 
I49. Translation of the commercial treaty concluded in 1703, 
\Vitli ftotngal, 321;. Inquiry into the value of the trade with 
Portugal, 328. Might procure gold without the Portugal trade, 329, 
Cwntequences of fecunng the colony trade by the navigation a6i, 409. 

Enghjfing. Sec F or ejl ailing. 

Entails, the law of, prevents the divifion of land by alienation, ii. 82* 
Intention of, 84. 

Europe, general review of the feveral nations of, as to their improve* 
flient fince the dilcovery of America, i. 316. The two ticheft 
countries itr, enjoy the gfeateft (hare? of the carrying trade, iu 6o, 
Inquiry into the advantages derived by, from the difeovery and cftT 
Ionization of America, 400* The particular advantages derived 
br eath colonizing country, 404* J^nd by othen which have no 
colonies, 460. 

I i * Exchange, 
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Exchange, the operation of, in the commercial intercourfe of different 
countries,' ii. 144. The courfe of, an uncertain criterion of the 
balance of trade between two countries, 213. Is generally in favour 
of thole countries which pay in bank money, againft thofe which 
pay in common currency, 234. 

Excife, the principal objedb of, iii. 343. The duties of, more clear 
and difhnft than the rulbrns, 352. Aftbcls only a few articles of 
the moil general consumption, 353, The excife fcheme of Sir 
Robert Walpole defended, 358. The excife upon home-made fer- 
mented and ipirhmms liquors, the moil productive, 3 o. Ex pence 

of levying excife dut.es computed, 375, The laws of, more vexa- 
tious than thofe of the cuftoins, 380* 

Exercife, military. alteration in, produced by the invention of fire 
arms, iii. 57- .... 1 

Expends, private, how they influence the national capital, ii. 2S. The 
advantage of bellowing them on durable commoditie s 30. 

Export trade, the principles of, explained, ii. 67. When rude pro- 
duce maybe advamageoufly exported, even by a foreign capital, 79. 
Why encouraged by European nations, ii. 173. By what means 
promoted, 174. The motives to, and tendency of, drawbacks 
of duties, 252. The grant of bounties on, confidercd, 261. Ex- 
portation of the materials of manufactures, review of the reftrain&s 
and prohibitions of, ii. 494. 


F 


Faith, articles of, how regulated by the civil magiftrate, iii. 203 . 
families fcldom remain on large eftates for many generations in com- 
mercial countries, ii* 129. % 

famine. See Dearth. 

Farmers of land, the fever a! at tides that com pofc their gain, diflk*- 
guifhed, i, 80, Requi e more knowledge and experience thaitf,the 
generality of manufacturers, 19'). inwhai their capiials corfitt, Xtr j, 

— the great quantity of productive .labour put into motioih by 

their CApiiah, ii, 52. Artificers neccffary to them, 77. Tifeir 
iituation better in England than in any other part of Europe, 
Labour undt;r great di fad vantages every where, 97 . Origin of &mg; 
leaks of farms, 128. Are a clafs of men leaft- fubje& the 
wretched fpirit of monopoly, iqi. Were forced, by old flajfetes, 
10 become the only dealers in corn, 300. Could not fell {(corn 
cheaper than any other corn merchant, 301. Could feldom felt it fo 
cheap, 302, The culture of land obllrudted by this diviiid^of 
their capitals, 304. The ufe of corn dealers to the farmers, 30^, 
how they contribute to the annual product ion of the land, ac- 
cording to the French agricultural fyftem of political cepano- 


my, 111. 4. .... / j 

• Of the publick revenue, their character, iii. 387. 416! 


feudal government, miferable\*Ute of the occupiers of land und^ 
7, Trade and intereil of uoney under, 9, Feudal chief!. 


?r f ii# 
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power, 82. Slaves, their fmiation, 87. Tenures of land, go* 
Taxation, 96. Original poverty and iervife ftate of the tradefmcn 
in towns, tco. Immunities feMoin granted but ior valuable con- 
ijdeiratioii 4 , 101. Origin of free burghs, 102, The power of 
the barons reduced by municipal privileges, icj. 'the cauie 
and effect of ancient hofpiiaiity, 119. iixtenfive power of the 
ar.ctect- barons, 121* Was not ellablifhed in England until the 
Norman cd quell, 123. Was filently fubverted by manufa&ures 
a d. ommerce, 125. 

Feudal wars, how fupportcd, iii. 49, Military exercifrs not well 
at'ende < to, unde-, $2. Standing armies gradually introduced to 
fupplv the pi at e of the feudal militia, 66. Account of the cafuaU 
tie- or axes under, 314. Revenues under, how enjoyed by the great 

1 - ndtu'-lders, 395. 

Fiarjy public, in Scotland, the nature of the inflitution explained* 


1 254. 

Finn, or the renewal of leafes, the motive for exafling them, «aml 
their tendency, ni, 264. 

Fire arms, alteration in the art of war, effotted by the invention of, 
id. 57, 71. Tt e invention of, favourable to the extenfion of civi- 
lization, 72, 

Fijh, the component parts of the price of, explained, i. 77. The 
imilri; bcation of, at mark**, by human induif y, both limited and 
uncertain, i. 370. How an increafe of demand raifes the price of 
P<h. 371. 

Fijheriesy obfervations on the tonnage bounties granted to, ii. 281. 
i o i he herring liihery, 282, The boat fifhery ruined by this 
bounty, 28 ;. 

Flanders, the ancient commercial profperity of, perpetuated by the 
folio improvements of agriculture, ii. 137. 

Fiax , tue component parts of the price of, explained, i. 76. 


Fleetwood, bifliop, remarks on nis Chronicon Pretiotum, i. 285. 

Y»- . ' 

F*hr, the component parts price of, explained, i. 76. 

Ftid, will nl^^'s as much labour as it can maiutain on the 

pot, i. 227# Btead and butchers' meat compared, 230, 235, Is 
[he original fource of every other produ&ion, 2;7» The abundance 
If, Coq^Kutes the principal part of the riches cf the world, and gives 
lie principal value to many other kinds of riches, 272* 

ToMlaiU&g and engroiling, the popular fear of, like the fufpicions of 
^'■^(frhefafe, ir. 309. 

'f orts, when necelfary for the prote< 51 ion of commerce, iii, 107* 
FrJna, fluctuations in the legal rate of incereit for rocney there, during 
/he courie of t !V e preterit century,!. 137. Remarks on the trade 
Ind riches of, 138. T he nature of apprenticelhips there, !8 7 . 
The propriety of reftraining the planting ol vineyards, examined, 
if 240* Variations, in the price of grain there, 282, Thu™ 
plpney priori of labour has funk gradually with the money price 
oicbrn, 313. Foundation of the JMifli/Eppi fcheme, 478. 
v * Ii 3 Frmt, 
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Frants, little trade or induftry to be found in the parliament towns of* 
ji. io. Pelcription of the clafs of farmers called metayers, 90. 
Laws relating to the tenure of land, 95. Services formerly exacted 
betide rent, ihid* The tailie, whac, and its operation in check:* , 
ing the* cultivation of land, 9 6. Origin of the magiftrates and 
councils of cities, 107. No direft legal encouragement given to 
agriculture, 135. Ill policy of M. Colbert's commercial regular 
tions, 200. French goods heavily taxed in Great Britain, 209. 
The commercial intercouife between France and England now 
chiefly carried on by Imuggler?, 210, The policy of the com- 
mercial rellramts between France and Britain, confidered, 211. 
State of the coinage there, 217. Why the commerce with Eng- 
land has been fubjefled to difeouragements, 247. foundation of 
the enmity between thefe countries, 249. Remarks concerning 
the feignorageoncoin, 335. Standard of the gold coin there, 336. 
The trade of the French colonies, how regulated, 378. The govern- 
ment of the colonies conducted with moderation, 393. The lugar 
colonies of, better governed than thofe of Britain, 394. The king- 
dom of, how taxed, 449. The members of the league, fought more 
in defence of their own importance, than for any other caufe, 455. 

- -. ■■■■- • the prelent agricultural fyftem of political ceconomy adopted 

by philofophers there, deferibed, iii. 4. Under what direction 
the funds for the repair of the roads are placed, 101. Ge- 
neral date of the roads, 102. The univerfnies badly governed, 155. 
Remarks on the management of the parliaments of, 21 1, Meafures 
taken in, to reduce the power of the clergy, 220. Account of the 
mode of rectifying the inequalities of the predial tailie. in the gene- 
rality of Montauban, 273. The perfonal tailie explained, 303. 
The inequalities in, how /emedied, 306. How the perfonal tailie 
difcourages cultivation, 308. The Vingtieme, 31 1. Stamp duties 
and the control?, 317. 320. TV? capitation tax, how rated, 329. 
Reftraints upon the interior trade of the country by the local variety* 
of the revenue laws, '483. The cities on *dbai'0 and fait, hor ' 
levied, 388, The different fources^* revenue in^ '5.8 How t|e 
, finances of, ibight be reformed, 390. fynem of taS^ 

at ion compared with that in Britain, 391. The nature of tontibls 
explained, 413. Eftimate of the whole national debt of, 41 4, : f 
Frugality, generally a predominating principle in human nat^e, iu 
Fuller 1 b earth, the exportation of, why prohibited, ii. 505. vs ’ 

Funds, Britilh, brief hiftorical view of, iii* 403. Operation of,M)- 
litically confidered, 424. The practice of funding has gradu^ly 
enfeebled every (late that has adopted it, 431. 

Fur trade, the firfl: principles of, i. 253. 


Cam§ Vafco de, the firft European who difeovered a naval track(to 
ihc Eaftindiee, 348# 

Garamngf 
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Gardening, the gains from* diftinguilhed Into the component pattf* 

i. 8 1« Not a profitable employment, 237# 

<7 ems\ See S touts. 

General fond , in the Britifh finances, explained. Hi. 408* 

Genoa, why corn is dear in the territory of, i. 298. *' . 

Glafgvw, the trade of, doubled in fifteen years, by erecting banks 
there, i. 442. Why a city of greater trade than Edinburgh 

ii. 12. 

Gold, not the ftandard of value in England, i. 59. Its value meafured 
by filver, 60. Reformation of tne gold coin, 61. Xflint price of 
gold in England, 62. The working the mines of, it) Peru, very 
unprofitable, 267. Qualities for which this metal is valued, 269. 
The proportional value of, to fiiver, how rated before and after the 
difcovery of the Amercan mines, 330# Is cheaper in the Spanifh 
market than filver, 333. Great quantities of, remitted annually 
from Portugal to England, ii. 327. Why little of it remains ia 
England, 329. L always to be had for its value, 330* , 

Gold and Jilmer, the prices of, how affefled by the increafe of the 
quantify of the metals, i. 294, Are commodities that naturally feek 
the bell market, 295, Are metals of the leaft value among the 
pooreft nations, 297. The increafe in the quantity of, by means 
of wealth and improvement, has no tendency to d! minilb their value, 
299. The annual confutation of thefe metal? very confiderable, 
3Z*. Annual importation of, into Spain and Portugal, 325. Are 
not likely to multiply beyond the demand, 328, The durability of, 
the cauie of the Head inefs of their price, 329, On what circum- 
fiances the quantity of, in every particular country, depends, 372* 
The low value of thefe metals in a country, no evidence of its 
wealth, nor their high value of its poverty, 377. 

— if not employed at home, will be fent abroad notwithstanding 

all prohibition*, ii. ) 7. The reap#) why European nations have ttudiea 
to accumulate th efe m etals. 14* Commercial arguments in favour 
Mf their exporta^on?^;, TJ^fe, and all other commodities, are 
^mutually trices gO juT.# other, 148. The quantity of, in 
fcyery country, raf tft re oby the efifettual demand, 149. Why the 
[prices of thefe metals do not ftutiuate fo much as thofe of other 
fcpmmodujes, 1 50. To preferve a due quantity of, in a country, 
pO pr« $1 object or attention for the government, 151. The ac- 
cumulated gold and filver in a country diihnguiihed into three 
warts* 158. A great quantity of bullion alternately exported and 
Imported for the purpofes of foreign trade, 162. Annual amount 
« thefe metals imported into Spain and Portugal, 163. The im- 
portation of, not the principal benefit derived from foreign trade, 
167. The value of, {row afie&ed by the difeovtry of the American 
nines, 168, And bv the paflage round the Cape of Good Hope 
ftp the Ealt Indies, \io, Effeft of the annual exportation of filver 
to the Eafi .Indies, 1/2. The commercial means purfued to incr«$; 
|he quantity Of thefb metals in a country, 173. 209. Bullion how 
&pyved and paid at the bank of Amilerdam, 223, At what priees, 
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225, nfitt. A trading country without mines, not likely to be ex« 
haufted by an annual exportation of thefe metals, 240. The value 
of, in Spain and Portugal, depreciated by retraining the exporta- 
tion of them, 271. Are not imported for the purpofes of plate or 
coin, bht for foreign trade, 331. The fearch after mines of, the 
molt ruinous of all projects, 354. Are valuable, becauf'e fcarce, 
and difficult to be procured, 355. 

Gorgias, evidence of the wealth he acquired by teaching, i. 208. 
Government, civil, indifpenfably neceffary for the fecuruy of private 
property, iti. 73. Subordination in fociety by what means intro- 
duced, 74, Inequality of fortune introduces civil government for 
its prefervation, So. The adminillraiion of jullice, a fource of re- 
venue in early times, 81. Why government ought not to have the 
. management of turnpikes, 99. Nor of other public works, 105. 
Want of parfimony during peace, impoks a ncceflity of contracting 
debts to carry on a war, 399. Mull fupport a regular adminiilration 
of jullice to caufe manufactures and commerce to flouriflh, 400. 
Cfrigin of a national debt, 401. Progreffion of public debts, 402, 
War, why generally agreeable to the people, 417. 

Governors , political, the greatcli fpentf thrifts in fociety, ii. 27. 

GraJJ'ts, artificial, tend to reduce the price of butchers’ meat, i. 234. 
Graziers, fubjeft to monopolies obtained by manufacturers to their 
prejudice, ii. 506. . r 

Greece, foreign trade promoted in feveral of the ancient Hates of, iii. 36. 
Military excrcifc?, a part of general education, 52. Soldiers not 
a diftinft profeffion in, 53. Courfe of education in the republics 
of, 172. .The morals of the Greeks inferior to thofc of the Ro- 
mans, ibid. Schools of the philofophers and rhetoricians, 175. 
Law no icience among the Greeks, 176. Courts of jullice, f 77. 
The martial fpirit of the people how fupported, 188. 

Greek colonies, how diflinguiihed., from Roman colonies, ii. 346. 

Rapid progrefs of thefe colonies, . 
Greek language, how introduced as ;.part of 4ibv;* ¥ fity education, ijp 
162. Philofophy, the three great f^' ^es of, 

Ground rents, great variations of, accorciHR^ $£uatirbn, iii. 2%* 
Are a more proper fubjed of taxation than houies, 28 6. 

Gum fenega, review of the regulations iropoLd on the trade fif*, 

1U 5 ° 9 - , ^ 

Gunpowder , great revolution effected in the art of war by # th«L jp- 
vemion of, iii. 57, 71. This invention favourable to the exyn- 
lion of civilization, 72. J 

Qujiavus Vafa, how enabled to eftablilh the reformation in Swecfto, 
iii. 223. 


H 


Hanfeatit league, caufes that rendered it formidable, ii)* 107. 
wo veftige remains of th$ wealth, of the Hans towns, 136. 
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Hamburgh , agio of the bank of, explained, ii. 220. Sources of the 
revenue of that city, 242. 246. The inhabitants of, how taxed to 
the ftate, 298* 

- - Company, fome account of, iii. uz. 

Hearth money, why abolifhed in England, iii. 290. 

Henry VIII. of England, prepares the way for the reformation by 
fhuttingout the authority of the Pope, iti. 224, 

Herring bufs bounty, remarks on, ii. 281. Fraudulent claims of the 
bounty, 284; The boat fiihery the molt natural and profitable, 285, 
Account of the Britifli white-herring fifhery, 287. Account of the 
buffes fitted out in Scotland, the amount of their cargoes, and the 
bounties on them, 519. 

Hides, the produce of rude countries, commonly carried to a dis- 
tant market, i. 360* Price of, in England three centuries ago, 
365. Salted hides inferior to frefli ones, 366, The price of, 
how affe&ed by circumilanccs in cultivated and in uncultivated 
countries, 368. t 

Highlands of Scotland, interefling remarks on the population of* i« 

1 20. Military chara&er of the Highlanders, iii. Co. 

Hobbes , Mr. remarks on his definition of wealth, 1. 45, 

Hogs> circumilanccs which render their flefh cheap or dear, 1. 354* 
Holland , obfervations on the riches and trade of the republic of, i. 1 39, 
Not to follow fomc bufin^fs, unfafhionable there, 147. Caufe of 
the dearnefs of corn there, 298, 

enjoys the gteateft fhare in the carrying trade of Europe* 

ii. 69. How the Dutch were excluded from being the carriers to 
Great Britain, 193. Is a country that profpers under the heaviefi 
taxation, 199. Account of the bank of Amflerdam, 220, This 
republic derives even its fubliftence from foreign trade, 250. 

— - tax paid on houfes there, iii. 289. Account of the tax upon 
fucCefiions, 313. Stamp du‘As, 316. High amount of taxes 
in, 340. 392. Its profperityjlepends on the republican form of 
. government, 3 gv£* 

itineraries frog?yhupils s in colleges, tendency of, to quicken 

! their **** 

ofty Jn the time of Edward IV. how made, i. 389. 
r ofpitalityyyJt\ttiX t the caule and effed of, ii. 119. iir. 395, 

| imfe % d'yffifent acceptations of the term in England, and fome other 
muiftries, i. 1 82. Houfes considered as part of the national flock, 
*14, Houfes produce no revenue, 413. 

— the rent of, diilinguifhed into two parts, iii. 2 Vo. Operation 
bf a tax upon houfe rent, payable by the tenant, 281. Houfe 
tent the bed teft of the tenant’s circumilanccs, 285. Proper 
regulation of a tax onsibid, How taxed in Holland, 289. Hearth 
money, 290. Windlw tax, ibid, 

)u/fon*s bay company/ the nature of their eftabli/hment and trade* 

iii. 126. Their profits not fo high as has been reported, 128. y . 
\ntm% waf^iow fupported by a nation of, iii. 44. Cannot be very 

numerous, 4$. No eftaWiihcd adminiiiration of juftice needful 

among 
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Among them, 72. Age the foie foundation of rank and precedency 
among* 7^5. No conJiderable inequality of fortune, or fobordina- 
tion to be found among them, 76. No hereditary honours in fuch 
a fociety t 78. 

Huftandmen f war how fup ported by a nation of, iii. 47. 

Hujbandry. See Agriculture 


j 

Jamaica, the returns of trade from that ifland, why irregular, iii. 457. 

Idlenefs unfafhionable in Holland, i. 147. 

Jewels. See Stents ,* 

Importation t why reftraints have been impofed on, with the two kinds 
of, ih 173- How reftrained to fecure a monopoly of the home- 
market to domeftic induitry, 176. The true policy of thefe re* 
ftraims doubtful, 177. The free importation of foreign manufac- 
tures more dangerous than that of raw materials, 187, How far it 
may be proper to continue the free importation of certain foreign 
goods, 199. How far it may be proper to reftorethe free import- 
ation of goods, after it has been interrupted, 202. Of the ma- 
terials of manufacture, review of the legal encouragements given 
to, 486. 9 

Independents , the principles of that fed explained, iii. 201. 

Indies bee Eaft and Weft. 

Indojiatt , the ieveral clafles of people there kept diftinft, iii, 33, 
The natives of, how prevented from undertaking long fea voy- 
ages 34 * 

lndujiry , the different kinds of, feidom dealt impartially with by any 
nation, i. 4. The fpecies of, frequently local, 26. Naturally fuited 
to the demand, 87. Is increafedj'y the liberal reward of labour, 
124. How affe£ted by feafons of plenty and fparcity, 126. Is more^ 
ad vantageoufly exerted in towns tfivn in tV^'couYtfry, 194. Thar 
average produce of, always fuited Average cy^^ption, 29^ 

Is promoted by the circulation of paper m0k ^ f ^3^. Three re 
quifues to putting induftry in motion, 450. 

- — how the general charaClerof nations is eftimated 8yJ|i. 9, Ap 

idlenefs, the proportion between, how regulated, 12. Is^femployel 
for fubiifterxe, before it extends to conveniences and luxury, 4 
Whethe* the general induftry of a fociety is promoted by comifr 
cial reftraints on importation, 177, Private intereft naturally poirfs 
to that employment moll advantageous to the fociety, 178. 
without intending or knowing it, 181, Legal regulations ff 
private induftry, dangerous aiTumprions of Vower, 182. Domeftin 
indqllry ought not to be employed on what cm be purchafed cheapf 
er from abroad, 1 $3. Of tftc fociety, can augment only in prop#- 
•tkn as its capital augments, 184. When i| may be .ncceflary p 
impofe f me burden upon fore?gn induftry, to favour ihat at home* 
192. The free exercife of induftry ought to be allowed to all, ,305, 

tbc 
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The natural effort of every individual to better his condition* will* 
if unreftrained, refult in the prolperity of the fociety, 319. 

Ufurauce, from fite, and fea rilke, the nature and profits of, ex- 
amined* i. 165. The trade of infurance may be fuccefsfully carried 
on by a joint Hock company, in. 147, 148. * 

Intereft, landed, monied, and trading, diitinguilhed, ii. 35. 

— , for the ufe of money, the foundation of that allowance ex« 

plained, i. 79. Hiitorica! view of the alterations of, in England, and 
Other countries, 1 35- Remarks on the high rates of, in Bengal, 
143. And in China, I43. May be raifcd by defective laws, inde- 
pendent on the influence of wealth or poverty, ibid. The loweft 
ordinary rate of, mull fomewhat more than compeniatc occaiionat 
Ioffes, 146. The common relative proportion between intereft and 
mercantile profits inquired into, 148. 

- — was not lowered in confequence of the difeovery of the 

American mines, ii. 39. How the legal rate of, ought to be fixed, 
43, Confluences of its being fixed too high or too low, 44, 
The market rate of, regulates the price of land, 45;, Whether a 
proper objeft of taxation. Hi. 294. 

Ireland , why never likely to furnilh cattle to the prejudice of Great 
Britain, ii. 187, The propofed abfentee tax there confidered, iii. 
373. Ought in juftice to contribute toward the difeharge of the 
public debt of Great Britain, 4,9. Expediency of a union with Great 
Britain, 460. 

Ifocrates, the hand fome income he made by teaching, i. 207. 

Italy, the only great country in Europe, which has been cultivated and 
improved in every part by means of its foreign commerce, ii. 135. 
Was originally colonized by the Dorians, 343. 

JuriJdUiions, territorial, did not originate in tne feudal law, ii. 122. 

'Juftice, the adminiftration of, a duty of the fuvereign, iii. 72. la 
early times a fource of revenue^) him, 81. The making juftice 
fubfervient to the revenue, a of great abufe*, 82. Is never 
ad mi mitered gr^is? '■%&• Tb!? whole adminiftration of, but an in- 
confiderable 5 Srt of iS^J' tnce of government, 86. How the 
whole ex h t be defrayed from the fees of court, 
ibid The Xiterrereoce of the jurifdittions of the feveral Englifh 
cpurts of la/, accounted for, 88. Law language, how corrupted, 
jpey Ti!e judicial and executive power, why divided, 9;. By 
whom the expence of the adminiftration of, ought to be borne, 


K 

ifct/w, the Swedifti traveller, his account of the hulbandry of the 
^ritifti colonies in N/rth America, i. 349. 

JCxlpt a tent demandedf for the rocks on which it grows, i. 224. 

under feudal infetutians, no more than the greateft baron in the 
09000 , ii, i ?2* Was unable to reilr^in the violence of his barons, 1 24. 

2 King, 
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King, treafurc trove an important branch pf revenue to# Hi# 396* 
His fituation. how favourable for the accumulating treafure, 597. 
In ia commercial country, naturally fpends his revenue in luxuries, 
ibid, Ij hence driven to call upon his fubjedls for extraordinary 
aids, 398. 

Kitigy Mr. his account of the average price of wheat, i. 306. 

JCings and their miniiters, the greateit fpendthrifts in a country, 

a. 27.. 


L 

Labour , the fund which originally fupplies every nation with its annual 
coniumpti on, u !• How the proportion between labour and con- 
fumption is regulated, ibid. The different kinds of induftry feldom. 
dealt impartially with by any nation, 4, The division of labour 
cor.ftdered, 6. This divifion increafes the quantity of work, * 1’. 
Inftances in illuftration, 17. From what principle the uivjffon of 
labour originates, 19. The diviiib : lity of, governed by the mar- 
ket, 26* Labour the real mt-afure of the exchangeable valu* of com- 
modities, 44. Different kinds of, not eaiily eftimated by imme- 
diate comparifon, 45* Is compared by the inter mediate ftandard of 

: money, 46. Is an invariable ftandawd for the value of commo- 
dities, 48. Has a real and a nominal price, 49. The quantity of 
labour employed on different objt*£F, the only rule for exchanging 
them in the rude ftuges of fociety, 70. Difference between the 
wages of labour and profits on flock, in manufa&ures, 72. The 
whole labour of a country never exerted, 81. Is in every inftance 
failed to the demand, 87. The died of extraordinary calls for, 89. 
The dtciudien made from the produce of labour employed upon 
land, 98. Why dearer in NortV America than in England, 105. 
Is cheap in countries * hat are ikufeary, 107. .^The demand for, 
would continually decreafe in a defining : c^ntr^XiOQ. The pro- 
vince of .Bengal cited as an inftance, Y^. Is notwt paid for in 
Great Britain, ill. An increafing demaflWff^^avftuRble to po| 
pulation,i2i. That of freemen cheaper to the employers tb>ih thal 
offlaVes, 122. The money price of, how regulaVL » 30. II 
liberally rewarded in new colonies, 140* Common T^bour anfi 

fkilful labour diitinguifhed, 159 . The tree circulation of, 
employment to anotner, obftru&ed by corporation laws, 211. Tm 
unequal prices of, indifferent places* probably owing to the law ll 
fettlemcnts, 218. Can always procure fubfiilence . on the fwt 
where it is purchafed, 227. The money price of, in differed 
countries, how governed, 297* U fet into motion by ftock emj 
ployed for profit, 396. The divifion of, dreads on the accuroa^ 
Jation of flock, 408. Machines to facility labour ad vantage's 

td focietyi 426. •*»••• . 

productive and unproduflive^ diftipguHhed, u.Jf* Varioua 
orders of men fpecified* whofi^ labour is unproductive, 3* \ygjw- 
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dtt&ive labourers all maintained by revenue, 5* The price of, how 
raifed by the iiicreafe of the national capital, 38. Its price, 
though nominally raifed, may continue the fame, 41. Is liberally 
rewarded in new colonies, 3^8. 4 

LahSur of artificers and numuhaurers, never adds any value to the 
whole amount of the iuJe produce of the land, according to the 
French agricultural fyflem of political (Economy, iii. 9. This 
doclrine ikewn to be erroneous, 23. The productive powers of 
labour, how to be improved, 25. , 

Labourer s, uieful and produilise, every where proportioned to the ca- 
pital ftocl: on which th v are employed, i. 3. Share the produce 
of their labour, in moll cafcs, with the owners of the flock on which 
they are employed, 74. Their wages a continued lubje&of cor»tcA 
between them and their mailers, 99" Are feidom fuccefsful in their 
outrageous combinations, 1 0 1 • The futiiciency of their earnings, a 
point not cafily determined, 102. Their wages femetimes raifed by 
increnfe of work, 103, Their demands limited by the €unds 
deftined for payment, 104. Are continually wanted in North Ame- 
rica, toy. Miferable condition of thole in China, 108. Are not 
ill paid in Great Britain, m. If able to maintain their families in 
dear years, they muft be at their cafe in plentiful feafons, 112. A 
proof fund (bed in the complaints oftneir luxury, 119. Why worfc 
paid than artificers, 156. • Their interests ltritily connected with the 
intcrefts of the fociety, 395, Labour the only fource of their re- 
venue, 41c. Effects of a life of labour on the underflandinga 
of the poor, iii. iS 2. 

land, the demand of rent for, how founded, i, 74. The rent paid, 
enters into the price of the greater part of ail commodities, 75. 
Generally produces mote food than will maintain the labour neceflary 
to bring it to market, 227. pood roads, and navigable canals, 
equalize difference of fltuatio^ 228. That employed in raifing 
food for men <v .rattle, regimes the rent of all other cultivated 
land, 237. 2 ±7, and ledge more than it can feed, 

while unvu’ijfeted, contrary when improved, 252. The 

Culture of hlid {fleeing food, creates a demand for the produce of 
other Iands,/272. Produces by agriculture a much greater quantity 
of vegmfcfe, than of animal food, 293. The full improvement of, 
requires a flock of cattle to fupply manure, 345. C«ufe and efteft 
#f the diminution of cottagers, 354, Signs of land being com- 
pletely improved, 358. The whole annual produce, or the price of 
it, naturally divides itfelf into rent, wages, and profits of flock, 394. 
— the ufual price of, depends on the common rate of intereft for 
money, ii. 44, The profits of cultivation exaggerated by projectors, 
7 i« The cultivation' of, naturally preferred to trade and manufac- 
tures, on equal lenjs, 76. Artificers neceflary to <he cultivation 
of, 77. Was all appropriated, though not cultivated, by the nor- 
them ddlroyers ofahe Roman empire, 81. Origin of the 14 W o? 
primogeniiure unier the feudal government, 8a. Entails, 84. 
Obflaeles to the improvement of land under feudal proprietors, 86. 

Feudal 
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YetftT tenures, 90. Feudal taxation, 96. The ^proviftijieBt Of 
land checked in France by the taille, ibid . Occupiers of; favour 
under great difad vantages, 97. Origin of long leafes of, 1*8. 
Small proprietors, the belt improvers of, 131. Small purchafers of* 
cannot hope to ra»fe fortunes by cultivation, 132. Tenures of, in 
the Britith American colonies 370. 

Land, is the inoft permanent (ouice of revenue, iii. 248. The rent 
of a whole country, not equal to the ordinary levy upon the 
people, 2491 The revenue from, proportioned, not to the rent* 
but to the produce, z $2. Reafor.s for felling the crown lands, 253* 
7 he land-tax of Great Britain confidered, 259. An improved land- 
tsx fuggefted, 264, A land-tax, however equally rated by a 
general Yurvey, will foon become unequal, 272. Tythes a very 
unequal tax, 274. 7 'ythes difeourage improvement, 275. 

Landholders , why frequently inattentive to their own particular inte- 
tells, i. 394. How they contribute to the annual piodudlion of the 
lantl, according to the French agricultural fyftem of political oeco- 
nomy, iii, 4. Should be encouraged to cultivate a part of their 
own land, 2 66. 

Latin language, how it became an efiential part of univerfity educa- 
tion, iii* 16 1 . 

Law, the language of, how corrupted, # iii. 90. Did not improve 
into a feience in ancient Greece, 176. Remarks on the courts of 
juftice in Greece and Rome, 177. 

Law, Mr. account of his banking fcheme for the improvement of 
Scotland, i. 478. 

Lawyers, why amply rewarded for their labour, i. 160. Great amount 
of their fees, iii. £5, 

he a/e s , the various utua! conditions of, iii. 264. 

Leather , rellridlioris on the exportation of unmanufactured, ii. 506. 

LeQures in univerfities, frequcntl/iJmpropcr for inllrudion, iii, 
1 96* 

Levity, the vices of, ruinous to the iguy^ciK people aind therefore 
feverely cenfured by them, iii. 203. 

Liberty* three duties only necefTary for a foverelgJTto \attend to. Tor 
fopporting a fyftem of, iii. 42. 

Lima, computed number of inhabitants in that city, ii, 303* 

Linen manufacture, narrow policy of the mailer manufacturers 4 it& 

ii. 487. ... 

Literature, the rewards of, reduced by competition, i. 206* Wk$ 
more profitable in ancient Greece, 207# The cheapnefs of literal/ 
education an advantage to the public, 209. 

Loans of money, the nature of, ana’yfed, ii. 33^ The extenfive opefa| 
lion ofi 36. . . 

Locke, Mn remarks on his opinion of the mftrence between tie 
market and tnifit prices of filver bullion, i, 64. Tlis account of the 
caufe of lowering the rates of imereft for monfey, exanjined, ii, 39. 
His diftin&ion between money and moveable goods, 140* 

Lodgings t 
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lodgings, cheaper in London, than in any other capita) city in Ett« 
rope, i* 1 82. 

Logic, the origin and employment of, iii. 165;. 

lotteries, the true nature of, and the caufes of their fuccefs* explained, 
u 164* 

tuck , indances of the tmiverfal reliance mankind have on it, i* 164* 

Lutherans, o rigin and principles of that felt, iii, 225. 

Luxuries , diitinguilhed from neceftarics, iii. 331. Operation of taxes 
on, 334. The good and bad properties of taxes on,. 374, 

M 

Mactdon, Philip of, the fuperiority that difcipline gave his army over 
thole of his enemies, iii. 61. 

Machines for facilitating mechanical operations, how invented and im- 
proved, i. 14, Are advantageous to every fociety, 426. • 

Madder, the cultivation of, Jong confined to Holland, by Engliftt 
tythes, iii. 276. 

Madeira wine, how introduced into North America and Britain, ii # 

2 <; 7 . 

Malt, reafons for transferring the duty on brewing to, iii. 363. Diftit- 
lery, how to prevent fmu^ling in, 366. 

Manufactures, the great advantage refuhing from a divifion of labour 
in, u 7. inftances in illuftration, 17* Why profits increafe in the 
higher flages of, 76. Of what parts the gains of manufactures 
confift, 8o. The private advantage of fecrets in manu failures, 91* 
Peculiar advantages of foil and fituation, ibid \ Monopolies, 92. 
Corporation privileges, 93. The deductions made from labour em- 
ployed on manufactures, 99. Inquiry how far they are affelled by 
■ feafons of plenty and fcarcity, 128. Arc not (o materially affelled 
by circumltances ir. the county where they are carried on, as in the 
places where they are aonfurrfd, 1 29. New manufaltures generally 
give higher #s?ges thar-.-^d ones, 176. Are more profitably carried 
[>n in towns^tbaftfftF the open country, 194. By what meant the 
prices of, ate reduced, while the fociety continues improving, 384. 
Enftftftces*ln hard ware, 385* Inftances in the woollen manufacture, 
i$ 6 m What fixed capitals are required to carry on particular manu* 
More?, 412. 

utwm nm -i ■ ■ ■■.. for diftant fale, why not eftabliihed in North Ame- 
rica, ii. 76. Why manufactures are preferred to foreign trade, 
for the employment of a capital, 79, Motives to the eftablifiunent 
of manufactures for difiant fale, 1 1 2. How fhifted from one conn** 
try to another, M3. ; Natural circumltances which contribute to the 
elbbltlhineiit of theih, 114. Their effelfc on the government and 
manners of a country, 119, The independence of artifans ex- 
plained, %z 6 . May flouriih amidft the ruin of a country, and Begin* 
|o decay c to the rcfyrn of its prosperity,.- 164* Inquiry how far ma- 

nufa&Qrcrs 
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irnfaSurers might be affefled by a freedom of trade, 202. Thole 
thrown oat* of one bufinefs can tran&r their induftry to collateral 
employments, 205. A fpirit of combination among them to fupport 
monopolies, 206. Manufacturers prohibited by old flatates from 
keeping a ihop, or felling their own goods by retail, 300. The ufe 
of wholefale dealers to manufaClurers, 304. Bntilh reflraints on 
manufa&ures in North America, 385. The exportation of inAru- 
mentsin, prohibited, 51 z. 

Manufafiurtrs * an unprodu&ive dais of the people, according 
to the French agricultural fyftem of political osconomy, iii. 7. 
The error of this doctrine fliewn, 21. How manufacturers aug- 
ment the revenue of a country, 26 , Why the principal fupport 
of foreign trade, 31. Require a more extenfive market than 
rude produce of the land, 34. Were exercifed by flaves in ancient 
Greece, 37. High prices of, in Greece and at Rome, 38. Falfe 
policy to check manufactures in order to promote agriculture, 
4K> In Great Britain why principally fixed in the coal coun- 
tries, 338. 

Manure , the fupply of, in moft places depends on the flock of cattle 
railed, i. 345. 

Maritime countries, why the fir A that are civilized and improved, 
i* 28. ' 

Martial fpirit, how fupported in the andient republics of Greece and 
JRome, iii, 188. The want of it now fupplied by Handing ar- 
mies, 189. The eflabliihment of a militia little able to fupport 
it, 190. 

Mediterranean fea peculiarly favourable for the firA attempts in na- 
vigation, i. 30. 

Meggen$i Mr. his account of the annual importation of gold and 
fiiver into Spain and Portugal, i. U 25, His relative proportion of 
each, 33 u , t X 

Mercantile fyAem explained, iii. 348I 

Mercenary troops, origin and reafomiof, 50* The numbers of, 
bow limited, 51. 

Merchants, their judgments more to be depeffiSWroArefpeCling the 
itnereAa of their particular branches of trade, than Vyith regard to 
the public intereft, i, 397. Their capitals altogether circulating, 
41 z. Their dealings extended by the aid of bankers notes, . 446. 
456. Cuftoms of, hrft eitabliftied to fupply the want of laws, And 
afterward admitted as laws, 464. The manner of negotiating bi)h 
of exchange explained, ibid* The pernicious tendency of draw- 
ing and redrawing, 465. 

in what method their capitals are employed, ii, 48* ThJ 
capitals -difperfed and unfixed, 54. The principles of foreig 
trade examined, 67. Are the be A of improvers, when they tu 
country gentlemen, 118. Their preference among the differ® 
fptcies of trade, how determined, 17& Are a&uated by a nar- 
row fpirit of monopoly, 224* The fcveral p ranches 4 of the corn 

•trade 
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trade fpecified and con fide fed, 291. The government of a com* 
pany of, the worli a country can be under! 367. Of London 
not good oscono mitts, 439. 

Merchants, an unpiodudive clafs of men, according to # the prefent 
acnculcural fyftem of political (economy in France, iii. 11. The 
quick return of mercantile capitals enables merchants to advance 
money to government, 4C0. Their capitah increafed by lending 
money to the ftatc, 401. 

Merrier, de la Riviere, M. charader of his natural apd cfieutial order 
ot political focieties, iii. 29* 

Metals , why the belt medium of commerce, i, 35. Oiigin of (lamped 
coin?, 37. Why different metal's became the ilandard of value 
among oifFcrent nations, 57. The durability of, the caufe of the 
lteadincfs of their price, 329. On what the quantity of precious 
metals in every particular country depends, 372. 

*- — r » rellraints upon the exportat on of, ii. 507. 

Metaphyfiesy the fcence of, explained, iii. 166. • 

Metayers , ddeciption of the clafs of farmers fo called in France, 
ii. 90. 

M> thodijh, the teachers among, why popular preachers, iii. 194. 
Methuen, Mr. tranfhtion of the commercial treaty concluded by him 
between England anJ Portugal, ii. 325. 

Mexico was a lefs civilized country than Peru, when firft vifited by the 
Spaniards, i. 317- 

prelent populoufucfs of the capital city, ii. 363. Low fta;c 

of arts at the firfl difeoverv of that empire, ibid. 

Militia , why allowed to be formed in cities, and its formidable na- 
tme, ii. 107. 

«— the origin and nature of, explained, iii, 55, How diftin- 

guilhtd from the regular ftandfig army, 56. Mult always be infe- 
rior to a Handing army, 58. A few campaigns of fervice may make 
a militia equal to a Handing army, 60. Inlbnces, 6) . 

Milk , a molt perilhable commodity, how manuf-adured for (lore, 
L 355. 

Mills, wind and wate;-*, their late introdudion into England, i. 3c o» 
Mines, diftinguifbed by their fertility or barren nefs, i. 258, Compa- 
• rifon. between thofe of coal and thofe of metals, 262. The compe- 
tition between, extends to all parts of the world, 263* The wo»k- 
$bg of, a lottery, 266, Diamond mines not always worth working, 
% 70; Tax paid to the king of Spain from the Peruvian mines, 314. 
STiie difeoyery of mines not dependent on human (kill or in- 
<Mry, 373. ‘ 

<f - r- — in Hungary, why worked at lefs expence than the neighbour- 
^ ing ones in Turkey, iii. 38. 

fyining, projeds of, uncertain and ruinous, and unfit for legal encou- 
) •ragement, ii. 3 S 4 * 

Miraheau, fcjarquis de, hischarader of the (economical tabled? 
Mififippi fcheme in -trance, the real foundation of, i. 47 8. 

M<td%s lor tytbe, a relief to the farmer, iii. 279, 

VOL, III. K k Money, 
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Monty, the origin of, traced, i* 35, Is the reprcfentarive of labour, 

' 44. The value of, greatly depreciated by the discovery of -.the Ame- 
rican mines, 47. How different metal$ became the lUnditrd money 
of different nations, 57* The only part of th? circulating capital 
of a focie'y, of which the maintenance can dim miflv their neat re- 
venue, 428# Makes no part of the revenue of a focicty, 429. 
The term money, in common acceptation, of ambiguous meaning, 
4:0. The circulating money in f.'ciety, no measure of its reve- 
nue, 432. Paper money, 434. The effieft of paper on the circula- 
tion of cafh, 436. Inquiry into the proportion the circulating money 
of any country bears to the annual produce circulated by it, 441.. 
Paper can never exceed the value of the cafh, of which it fupplies 
the place, in any country, 448. The pernicious practice of railing; 
money by circulation explained, 465. 

— trie true caufe of its exportation, »i # 17, Loans of, the 
principles of, analyfed, 33. Monied intereft, diftinguilhtd from the 
hulled and trading imereti, 35. Inquiry into the real caufes of 
the reduction of intereft, 39. Money and wealth fynou-ymous 
terms in popular language, 139, And moveable goods compared, 
140. The accumulation of, fiudfcd by the European nations, 14 2. 
Tnc mercantile arguments for liberty to export gold and filver, ibid* 
The validity of thefc arguments examined, 145. Money and goods 
mutually the price of each other, 14#! Overtrading caufes com- 
plaints of the fcarcity of money, 152. Why more cafy to buy goods 
with money, than to buy money with goods, 153. Inquiry into 
the circulating quantity of, in Great Britain, 160. EfFedt of the 
difeovery of the American mines on the value of, 1C8. Money 
and wealth different things, 172. Bank money explained, 220* 
See Coins 1 Geld , and Silver. 

Monopolies in trade or manufactures, the tendency of, i. 92. Are enc- 
' roies to good management, 229. 

— tendency of making a monopoly of colony trade, ii, 430. 

Countries which have colonies, obliged to (hare their advantages with 
many other countries, 462. The chief engine in the mercantile fyftem, 
466* How monopolies derange the natural diftribution of the flock 
of the fociety, 468. Are fupported by urjuft and cruel laws, 494. 

of a n mporary nature, how far juflifiable, iii. 143. Per- 
petual monopolies injurious to the people at large, 144. 

Montauban , the inequalities in the predial talliein that generality, %6w 
re&ified, iii, 273, ^ 

Monte/quieu, rea ions given by him for the high ratca of intereft among 
ail Mahometan nations, i, 146, 1 

— — — — examination of his idea of the caufe of lowering ne 
rate of intereft of money, ii. 39, | 

Morality, two different fyftems of, in every civilized fociety, iiv 4 > 
TJje principal points of di Hindi ion between them, 203. The tie* 
of obligation in each fyftem, 204. Why the morals ofirthe common 
people arr,e more regular in fcdarics than ^fender the eftabltlhed 
church, 20$, The exceifes of, how to b: corredled, 206. * 

MortiUt, 
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Month, M \ His account of joint Hock companies, defective, iii. 14$. 
Mun, Mr. his illuflration of the operation of money exported ft t com* 
inertial purpofes, ii. 143. 

Muficy why a part of the ancient Grecian education, iii* 172* And 
dancing, great amufements among barbarous nations, 173, 


N 

Nations, fometimes driven to inhuman cuftom*, by'poi'erty, u 2. The 
number of ufeful and prod u&lve labourers in, always proportioned 
to ihe capital Hock on which they are employed, 3. The feveral 
forts of induftry, feldom dealt impartially by, 4. Maritime nations, 
why the full improved, z 8. 

— how ruined by a ncgleft of public ceconomy, ii. 20* Evi- 
dences of theincrcafe of a national capital, 23* How the expenccs 
of individuals may increafe the national capital, 23. • 

Navigation, inland, a great means of improving a country in arts and 
induftry, i. 35. The advantages of, 229. 

— may be fuccefsfuJIy managed by joint Hock compa- 

nies, Hi-. 147. 

a 61 of England, the principal difpofitions of, ii. 192. Mo- 
tives that didated this law, 194. Its political and commercial ten- 
dency, 195. Its confluences, fo far as it affe&ed the colony trade 
with England, 409. Diminillied the foreign trade with Europe, 41 1. 
Has kept up high profits in the Britifh trade, 413. Subjefts Britain 
tc a difadvantage in every branch of trade of which ihe has not the 
monopoly, 414, 

Necejfaries diftinguifhed from luxuries, iii. 331# Operation of taxes 
on, 333. Principal neceflarie? taxed, 337. 

Negro Haves, why not much employed in raifing corn in the Englilh 
colonies, ii. 89. Why more numerous on fugar, than on tobacco 
plantations, 90. 

Nile, river, the caufe of the early improvement of agriculture and ma* 
nufadures in Egypt, 31. 


O 

© its, bread made of, not fo fuitable to the human conHitution, as that 
tpade of wheat, i. 231. 

0 uoHomifii, fed of, in France, their political tenets, iii, 4. 

S Otology f the fcience of, explained, iii. 167. 
xford) the profeflbrfltipa there, ftnecuru, iii, 153, 


P 

Tafer mo^tey) f he cr&d it of, how cHaWifhed, u 434* Tffe operation. 
of paper money e&plaiaei, 433* Its cfFe<fl on thf circulation of 
K k 2 caHi, 
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•caftu 456. Promotes mduftry, 438* Operation of the fevers# 
banking eompa nice eftablifhed ; in Scotland, 44 Can never exceed 
the value of the gold and filveiy of which it tupplie* the places in 
any county, 448. Confequences of too much paper being itfued, 
449. The pradice of drawing ; and redrawing explained, with its 
pernicious effefb, 464, The advantages and difad van rages of paper 
credr dated* 483. Ill effe&s of notes iffued for I mall funis, 487,. 
Suppteffing fmall notes, renders money more plentiful, 488. The 
currency of, docs not afreet the prices of good?, 490. Account of 
the paper currency in North America, 493. ^ .* ■ 

Paper money, expedient of the government of Penn fvl vania to raife 
money, ii?. 24 6.- Why convenient for the donvcilic purpofca of 
the North American 17 , 452. 

Paris enjoys little more trade than is necefliiry for the confumption 
of its inhabitant?, ii. n« 

Par ip minifters, evils at ending vefliog the election of, in the people, 

iii.« 227 . 

Parfttnonj h the immediate caufe cf the incrcafe of capitals, ii. 1 3. 
Frunoes induftry, 14. Frugal men public be nefa&ors, 18. 

- — is the only means by which artificers and manufacturers can 

add to the revenue and wealth of tociety, according to the French 
agricultural fylletii of political ccconcxny, iii. to. 

Pujiurt land, under, wh«t circum (bmces* more profitable than arable 
land, i. 232. Why it ought to be inefofed, 234, 

Patronage, the right of, why eftablilhed in Scotland, iii.. 2*8. 

Pay, military, origin and reafon of\ iii. 50, 

Pennsylvania, account of the paper currency there, i. 495. Good 
confequences of the government there having no religious eftablifti- 
roent, iii. zon Derive a revenue from their paper currency, 453'. 
People, how divided into produ&ivdiand unproductive dalles, accord- 
ing to the prefent French fyllerti of agricultural political coconomjr, 
iii. 4„ The unproductive clab, greatly ufeful to the others, 12. 
The great body of, how rendered unwarlike, 53. The different 
opportunities of education in the different ranks of, 183. The in- 
ferior ranks oV the greateft cotilumers, 3 • The luxurious ex- 

penecs of theie ranks' ought only to be taxed, 361 . ' 

Ptr/eeudon for religious opinion?, the true caule of,’ . iii w 1 94. 

Peru , the difeemry of the filver mines in, occa honed thoie in Europe 
to - be in a great raeafure abandoned, i. 263* Thefe jfiieM 

but fm all profit to the proprietors, 264. Tax paid to 'the pf 
Spain from thefe mines, 3 1 4. The early accoants of the fpiefcddr 
and Hate of arts in this country, greatly exaggerated, 317. indent 
Ihte of, under the Spariifh government, 3 18. The working of t$e 
mines thde become gradually more expenfive, 335; ' 

— — *■ — — low ftate of arts there when firlidifcoverect; iu 363; Js<pro- 
55 bably mqfe populous now, than at any former period, *364. .v A 
% Pbiky9pi$J^ xiHtuiral, the origin and^dbj«&$of;m. i6ji ^Morali -the 
nature 0^ explained, 164.. Logic/the origin and* employment 
Wt 165. • 

P by fid ans. 
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MyfiewW, *hy amply rewarded for their labour, i. i60i 

P byfirs , thif ancient fyllertt of, expJaintd, iii. 1 66. , v , 

Pinmakbgt the extraordinary advantage of a divifion of labour in uis. 

■ Ur 7 k." * ■ . # 

Plate of private: families the melting ;t down to fuppiy Pate exigencies, 

» an insignificant refource, ii, 159* New plate is chiefly male from 
o!k $33. 

Ploughmen, their knowledge moreexienfive than the generality of me- 
chanic*, i. 197. * 

Pneumatics, the fcience of, explained, iii. if 6. 

Poivre> M. hi? account of the agriculture of Gocbut China, i\ 244. 

Poland^ a country. flill kept in poverty by the feudal fyftern of us go- 
vernment, i. 376. 

Poli/Ual accnomy, the two diftinft objefls, and two different fyflems 
of, ii. 138. 

— the pjpfent agricultural fyflem of, adopted by French 

philofophers, defoibed, iii, I. Clafies of the people who contri- 
bute to. the annual produce of the land, 4. Now proprietors con- 
tribute, ibid. How cultivators contribute, t. Artificers and manu- 
fa£lurerv unproductive, 7. The unproductive claues maintained 
by the other-, n. Bad tendency of' reftri&ions and prohibitions in 
trade, 17. llow this fyftem is delineated by M. Qjjeinai, 19. The 
bad tiled s of an injudicious political icconomy, how corrected , 21. 
The capital error in this fyflem pointed out, ibid. 

Poll taxes, origin of, under the feudal government, ii. 1 0 1 • 

- — — — why efleemed badges of flavery, iii, 309. The nature of, 

confidered, 327. 

Poor , hiikryof the law? made for the provifion of, in England, i. m. 

Pope of Romr, the great power formerly affiimed by, iii. 213* His 
power !k;\v reduced, ti S. Rapid prog refs cf rhe k formation, 222. 

Population , richer and extreme poverty equally unfavourable to, i. 120. 
is limited by the means of fubfilknce, 121, 255, 

Porter , the proport ion of malt ufed in the brewing of, id. 363. 

Portugal, the cultivation of the country not advanced by its commerce, 
ii, 135* Thev3lueof gold and filver there* depreciated by pro 
hibiting their exportation, 271. Tranflation of the commercial 
treaty concluded 10 1703 with England, 325, A large iliare of the 
Portugal gold font annually to England, 327, Motives that ted to the 
•jBifcoveryof a paffage to the Eaft round the Cape of Good Hope, 347* 
Jbpft its manufactures by acquiring rich and fertile colonies, 432. 

a mercantile project well calculated for being managed by 


k government, m« 743. 

Potatoes, remarks o?«, as an article of food, u 249, Culture, and 
great produce of, 0. The difficulty of preferring them the great 
ibftacle to cultivating them for general diet, 251* 

Pwurty fometimes urges nations to inhuman cuftoms, i. 2. Is no 
cf%k ttfohe production of children* 119. But very unfavgjjatble to 
rainne uwro, 120. 

X Kk/3 Poultry, 
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Poultry , the caufe nf their cheapnefs, i. 353. Is a more important 
article of rural autonomy in France than in England, 353. 

Pragmatic faudion in. France, the object of, iii. 220. Is followed by 
the concordat, ibid* 

Prefer mutt fit cdcfiaflical, the means by which a national clergy ought 
to be managed by the civil magillrare, iii, 2lo. Alteration* in the 
mode of eleflirg to them, 212. 220. 

Prcfbyterian chore b government, the nature of, deferibed, iii, 2:9. 
Character of the ciergy of, 230. 256. 

Prices , real and nominal, of commodities diftinguifhed, i. 49. Money 
price of goods explained, 70. Rent for land enters into the price 
of the greater part of all comm cities, 75, The component parts 
of the prices of goods explained, ibid* Natural and market prices 
difti-nguifhed, and how governed, 82. ! Though railed at fuil by 
an increase of demand, are always reduced by it in the refill t, iii. 1 34* 

Primogeniture, origin and motive of the law of fuccclbon by, under 
the ^rudal government, ii. 82. is contiary to the real iruertih of 
families, 84. 

Priiuti , u hy not well calculated to manage mercantile projects for the 
fake f a revenue, iii. 244. 

Prcdignltiy, the natural tendency of, both to the individual and to the 
public, ii. 13. Prodigal men enemies to their country, 18. 

Produce of land and labour, 'the fjurce of all icveuue, ii. 4. The value 
of, how to be increafed, 22. 

ProfeJJbrs in univcriitics, circurnftanccs which determine their meiir, 
iii. 231. 

Profit, the various articles of gain that pafs under the common idea 
of, i, So, Amaverage rate of, in all countries, 82. Averages of, 
extremely difficult to afeertain, 134. Intertft of money the bell 
itandard of, 135. The diminuricnlof, a natural confequence of pro- 
jperity, 139. Clear, and grefs profit, diUinguifhed, 146* The 
nature of the higheft ordinary rate of, defined, 147. Double in- 
tcrelt, deemed in Great Britain a rea tollable mercantile profit, 148. 
In thriving countries, low profit may com pen fate the high wages of 
labour, 1 49. The operation of high profits and high wages, com- 
pared, ibid, Compenfates inconvenieijcies and difgrace, 1^4/ Of 
flock, how afteited, 170. Large profits rmill be raade from fmali 
capitals, 172. Why goods are cheaper in the metropolis than in 
country villages, 173* Great Fortunes more frequently roadc &y 
trade in larjge towns than in fmall ones, 174. Is natuiilliy idw io 
rich, and higfy iii pttor coowttirs, 396# 

hoit' that pfihe different daffes of traders it railed* ii* #M. 
vaft^ the foie motive of employing capitals in any fernbeb of btifiV 
hej^; ' 7& #hen raifed by mctibpdJies; encouiage toxery, 437, 

Piejifij /, hnfuc$e&fiil, m attej injurious «6 

Ptcfietif, which prompt thankiftd to the mtffifttt ofj iii. y 3 . 

• Li t m&efftry fot %kb proteftioo of* iinftfiS l WeaJth a 
75/7.5/ 

phvifieus, 
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Proyijhns, how far the variations in the price of, afFc*& labour and in .* 
dutiry, u U2, 126,130. . Whether cheaper io the metropolis, or' 
■ -in, HQV&tty village** 173. The^prices of, better regulated by com- 
petition than by Jaw, ziz . A rile in the prices o', mull be uni- 
form, to /hew that it proceeds from a depreciation of* the value of 
filver, 379*. .. < ... . i: . : • . 

Provi/bn , objett of the ftatute of, in England, lii, 220, 

PrttJJia, mode of aflcfTir.g the land-tax there, iii* 27c. 

Public works and inilitutions, how to be maintained, iii, 92. Equity 
..of tplls for pafiage over roads, bridges, and canals 95. Why go- 
vernment ought not to have the management of turnpikes, 99, N-->r 
of other public works, 105. 

Purveyance* a fesvice it ill exacted in inoft parts of Europe, ih 96. 


Q. 

Quakers of Pemifyl vania, inference from their refolution to emAcipzte 
ai| their negro flaves, ii. 83. 

Quejnai, M. view of his agricultural fvllem of political (Economy, 
m« i<> His doctrine generally fabferibed 10, 29, 

Quito, populoufncL of that city, ii. 363. 

R 

Reformation > rapid progrets of the doctrines of, in Germany, Iii, a.iz. 
In Sweden, and Switzerland, 223, In England, and Scotland*^ 
224. Origin of the Lutheran and Calviniftic lefts, 225, 

Regulated companies. See Companies. 

Religion, the objsft of mibuftioa in, iii, 192, Advantage.the teachers 
ot a new religion enjoy over thofe of one that is ellabtiilvrij,. 193, 
Q/igio of pei&cution for heretical opinions, 194. How the zeal of 
the in ferior clergy of the ch urch of Rome is kept afi ve, ig;. 
Utility of ecclefia&ical eftabl- 1 foment?, 193, How united with the 
civil power* 499, 

.refei ved, iPught not to conftft of money, t, 50, But of cprn, 

J Uv Qf . land^-, ; can<jiitiues a third part of the price of mod kind* of 
►goptl?# i> p5 r An average rate of, in all countries, and bow regu* 
Ut«d* ,Maljes the firft deduction from the produce of labour 
Employed upon land, 98. v Th$,^ro$ of, how adjufted between 
%ndlorcl jahd. ballot, 223* h fomerimes dcmar4ded for whpt is alto- 
ge; her incapable of htumw improvement, zz 4*.,. Is pa*4 %* -.and 
produced by,, land iu. elm oft all fituatipns, 227* The genera} pto- 
portion -paid for coal mine*,, Audi metal mine** -JWJW 

How paid & jo- 

4* vfnift4,^fo^.; s difl?|8]y or IfUmy 

'•M tyent in the circumlUnces of fecicty, 392* t C^STaad neat 
^OMNftinguiihed, 424. 

K k 4 Rent} 
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Jti^-^ow.iaUedand.^id.QQder feudal government, if. 8, prefect 
average proportion of, compared with the produce of the land, ibid . 

of houfes diftiognUhed into two parts, iii. 280. Difference be- 
tween rent of houfes, and rent of land, 284* Rent of a houfe 
the beft erttmate of a tenant’s circumflances, 28$. 

Reteiwrs, under the feudal fyftem of government, defcribed, ii. 119. 

Haw the connexion between them and their lords was broken, 1 z 5. 
Re venue, the original fourccs of, pointed out, i, 78* Of a couatiy, 
of what.it coniitb, 424* The neat revenue of a fociety dimi- 
niflied by ftjppordng a circulating frock of money, 428. Money 
no part of revenue, 429. Is not to be computed in money, but in 
what money will purchafe, 431, 

— i-— how produced, and how appropriated, in the firft inftance,- 
ii. 4, Produce of land, ibid. Produce of manufactures, 5. Mr ft 
always replace capital, ibid. The proportion between revenue and 
capital, regulates the proportion between idlenefs and induflry, 12. 
Both # thc favings and the ipendings of, annually confumed, 14. Of 
every fociety, equal to the exchangeable value of the whole pro- 
duce of its induflry, i8i t Of the cuftoms, inereafed by draw- 
backs, 259. 

- - - why government ought not to take the management of turnpikes, 

to derive a revenue from them, iii. 99. Public works of a local na- 
ture, always better mainiained by provincial revenues, than by the ge- 
neral revenue of the date, 105* The abuies in provincial revenues 
trifling, when compared with ihofe in the revenue of a great empire, 
106, The greater the revenue of the church, the fmalh r niuft be that 
of the ibtev 234. r i he revenue cf the date ought to be railed propor- 
• tionably from the whole fociety, 238. Local expences ought to be 
defrayed, by a local revenue, 259. .Inquiry into the fourccs of public 
revenue, 241. Of the republic ofl Hamburgh, 242* 246. Whe- 
ther the government of Britain could undertake the management of 
the Bank, to derive atevenue from it, 243, The pofl-oflice a mer- 
cantile project well calculated for being managed by government, 
ibid. Princes not well qualified to improve their fortunes by trade, 
244. The Euglifh Eaif India company good traders before they 
became foveieigns, but each character now fpoils the other, 245* 
Expedient of the government of Pennfy 1 vania to ra'ife money, 246.. 
Rent of land the moft permanent fund, 248. Feudal revenues, 
2^.9. Great Britain, 250. Revenue from land proportioned, not 
to the rent, but to the produce, 252. Reafons for felling the crown 
lands, 253. An improved land-tax fuggeiled, 264. The nature 
and effect of tytbea explained, 274* Why a revenue cannot' be 
raifed in kind, 278. When railed in money, how^ffetfed by differ-**' 
cut modes of valuation, ibidi A proportionable tax on houfes, 
the hejt^fource of revenue, 285* Remedies for. the diminution 
according *0 their caufes, 354. - Bad effe&a of farming out pu^ic 
revels, 386* The different fourcei of revenue iiv Fa?>rce, 

How exp^ed, ip the rud^late of fociety . 394^ 

£/r* r 4 vcry pkjdn&ive article of privation, i.248. Requires a /oil 

unlit 
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, unfit for railing any other kind of food, 249* Rice countries more 
populous than corn countries, 32 s * 

Riebes, the chief enjoyment of, confifls in the parade of, u 269. 

R$, infiances of the inattention mankind pay to it, i, 163* 

Roads, good, the public advantages of, i, 229, 

........ — how to be made and maintained, iii, 94. The maintenance 

of, why improper to be trufted to private intereii, 97, General 
Rate of, in France, 102. in China, 103. 

Romans, why copper became the ilandaid of value among them, i. 57* 
The extravagant prices paid by them for certain luxuries for the 
table* accounted for, 341. The value of filver higher among them 
than at the prefent time, ibid. 

- the republic of, founded on a divifion of land among the 

citizens, ii. 344. The agrarian law rnly executed upon one or 
two occasions, 345. How the citizens who had no land, fulfilled, 
ibid. Diliin&ion between the Roman and Greek colonies, 346* 
The improvement of the former flower than thar of the latter, 
Origin cf the foci a 1 war, 452. The republic reined by extending 
the privilege of Roman citizens to the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of Italy, 456. 

when contributions were firll raifed to maintain thbfe who went 

to the wars, iii, 49. Soldiers not adillind profeflion there, 5 3, Im- 
provement of the Roman armies by difciplitic, 63. How chatdtfcipYine 
was led, 64. The fall of the Wefiern empiie, how effected. 66. 
Remarks on the education of the ancient Romans, 172. Their morals 
iuperior to thole of the Greeks, 173. State of law and forms oi juftice. 
176. The martial fpirit of the people, how Supported, \ 88. Great 
reductions of the coin pradifed by, at particular exigencies, 436. 

Rome, modern, how the zeal of the inferior clergy of, is kept alive, 
iii. 195. The clergy of, one groat fpiritual army differ fed in ditftr- 
ent quarters over, Europe, 213. Their power during the feudal 
monkifli ages fimilar to that of the temporal barons, 214. Their 
power how reduced, zi 8. 

Rouen, why a. town of great, trader ii, 10. 

Ruddiman, Mr. remarks, on his account of the ancient price of wheat 
in .Scotland, i. zSy, - 

Raffia was civilized under Peter I, by a Canning army, iii. 68* 


S 

Saihrt, w\iy no fetrfible inconvenience felt by the great numbers dif- 
'^Eanded at the dole of a watyii. 204. 

Sait, account of foreign- felt imported into Scotland, and of Scots fait 
delivered duty free, r lb^ ; ii. Jdfjnnd> ebjed <tf 

h&vy taxation every whctc*itu>!337, The colledtoti .of r |he doty 
376* 

Sardinm^ tfedand-taxhow alTefeitbcre, iii, 272, 


$*X0H 
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Sum ford *, as great, before tbeeojrujacjft, 
3» thofe of ti>e Normans vyer# afifrw^ ii. iaa* 

$ thesis, parochial, obfervaticns on, hi. 183** 

ft rime is [hegcataritiooietothe poifbn of «^hurjafma®dfvpcr^ 
fiuion, f jiu 7x6. 

i&pie, his Spanifti militia, rendered fapenor 10 rite (^rthaginiao mi- 
lk ia by difcip)^ t . 

8 c 9 tk* 4 i compared with England, as to the prices of labour and 
provifions, k 11 4. Remarks on the population of tho; Highlands, 
szo* The market rate of inteieft, higher than the legal rate, 137, 
The; fitoatkm of cottagers there, defcribed* 1791 A ppremieefhip* 
and, corporations, 1S7* The common people of, why neither ib 
flrong. nor ib handfome as the fame clafs in England, -251. Caule 
of the frequent emigrations from, 297, Progrefs of agriculture 
i&ere before the union with England* 34 6. Prefent obUrudtions to 
better hufbandry, 348. The price of wool reduced by the union, 
3^9* Operation of the feveral banking companies ehablifued there, 
442. Amount of the circulating money there before the union, 
■! 443*. Amount of the prefect circulating cadi, 444. Courfe of 
dealings in the Scots ban!:, ibid. Difficulties occaJioned by thtfe 
fetmka ifiuing too much paper, 452. Ncceffiry caution for fome 
time observed by the banks in giving credit to their cuifomers, with 
■,ib£ good eife&s of it, 456, The fcherne of drawing and redrawing 
adopted by traders, 463, Its pernkious tendency explained, 46^ 
-JHillory of the Ayr bank, 47*. Mr. Law’s fcheme ro improve the 
country* 478. The prices of goods in, not altered by paper cut- 
v yttjqv 490, Effe& of the ppbonal claufes in their notes, 4.9a# 

—r — 1 * — caufe of the fpetdy ell a Mill) men t of the reformation there, 
iii.224. The diforders attending popular elections of the clergy 
- tberei oecafion the right of patronage to be eliablifhed, 228* 
AtnouUtof the whole revenue of the ciergy, 235 * 

Sea frrvice and military fervice by land, compared, i. 167. 

$t 8 s in religion, the more nameiQas, the better for fociety, Ui, •«©:• 
Why they generally profefs the aullcre fy fteovof morality, 2Q4. . , 
tylf hv* the governing principle in the intercourfe of human fociety. 


farvantj, Km total, diflirguifhed from hired workmen, iki, The 
various orders of men, who rank in the former clafs, in reference 
to ihcir labours, 3, 

-r # — their labour unproductive, |ii. - 2 Z*- 


Sefihmints*"X& the poor, brief review of the Englifh law s relating fo, 
>k i2i^ The removals of the poor, a violation of oaturaUifearty, 


« m tht Jaw of> ought to he repealed, ii. 20j> 
W^iijft'eqnendy^ kdled i» Sp 4 n» for fake of the feeca 
tallow, i, 361. 

— laws againd the e*por wtidb of them arid theic^ok 494 . 
S&epbcr&sw&t how fuppofted by ® 

Tbnmie a^ug, the Jburce o^gitat authprity, 77*.; $afu> and Jfe 

b roily 
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fnily HigHty honoured in nations of fhephcrds, 78. Inequality©? 
fortune iirii began to take place in ihe age of lliepherds; 79. And 
introdncrd civil government, 80* ^ , 

Shetland, bow rents are eftimated and paid there, i. 2 24, 

Silk manufa&ure, how transferred from Lucca to Venice, it ! 113, 
Silver, the firft ftandard coinage of the northern iubveriera of the Rov 
man empire, i. $8. Its proportional vafoe to gOk^ irgolrficd fey 
law, £9. Is the tneafureof the value of gold, Co. Mine pnee of 
filver in England, 63. Inquiry into the d.ifVrenav between the 
mint and market prices of bullion, 64. How to ptefftve the filver 
coin from being incited down for profit, 66* 'fhe- mines of, in- Eu- 
rope, why generally abandoned, 263* Evidences of the fatal! profit 
they yield to proprietors in Peru, 264. Qualities for which this 
metal is valued, 269. The nioft abundant mines of. Would add 
little to the wealth of the world, 27 J. But the increafe in the quan- 
tity of, would depreciate its own value, 275. Cbccmihnces that 
might counterad this efteft, ibid . Hiibrical view of the variajjons 
in the value of, during the lour lai> centuries, 276. Remarks? on 
its rile in value compared with com, 282. Circcmfiances that have 
milled writers in reviewing the value of filver, 284. Corn the belt 
Ihndard for judging of the real value of filver, 293.' The price of, 
how afie&ed by the incre;<fe of quantity, 294. The value ©f, funk 
by the difeovery of the Amifrican mines, 300. When the redu&ion 
of its value from this caule appears to have been completed, 301. 
Tax paid from the Peruvian mines to the king of Spain, 314. The 
value of filver kept up by an ex ten lion of the market, 315. * It the 
nioft profitable commodity that can- be fent to China, 323^ The 
value of, how proportioned to that of gold, before and after the dif- 
covery of the American mines, -3 3c. The quantify commonly in 
the roaiket in proportion to that of gold, probably greater than their 
relative values indicate, 332. T he value of, probably rift and 
why, 336/ The opinion of a depreciation of its value, not well 
founded, 38a. 

the real value of, degraded by the bounty on the exportation of 
corn, iL 26 8 • • : : ; ‘ ‘ • *'9 :- * v * •. 

Sinking fund in the Britifli finances, explained, iii* 410. h inadequate 
to the difchars>e of former debts, and almofi who; ly applied to other 
purpqfes, 418. Motives to the mifapptetionorit, 4 ? 9* 

$ l avis, the labour of, dearer to their mallets than that of free meryi. 122* 
— * — under feudal lords, circ uni fiances of their lieu a lion, iL fc 


Gdiifttfies where this order of men Hill remains, 88, Why the fer- 
; pjis ef Haves is preferred to that of free men, 89; Their labour 
why unprofitable, 90, Caufes of the a bob filing of Haver v through- 
out the greater part of Europe, 9* » Receive more j>rdtc£Vion from 
tM^ftagtilrAte- in bin- -arbitrary government, than in oyie that u 

m by the aneierttG reciansfjjw* 36. 

Why are to Nn^j^t ed from • them , 

Mggfyg* ^mptir?g,iut ge n eraiiy i 2iJuinous employee*#, v 170, 

Smuggling 
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Smuggling encouraged by high diiti^^ Hfi 356, Remedies again!!, 
374/ The crime of, morally confidcrcd, 378* 

St-titty. -hii&an, the hrft principles of, t. 21* 

SMtrs, remarks, on their mouves io? engaging ih the mfritary line, 
i. t 67;. * Compaifon bet wee n the land and fea fervice, 

why hoMentvhle inconvenience felt by the difbanding of great 
.-. Bobber suffer' fc-wa^is oveT,-dii'-'- 204^ 

reafon of their firihiervirg for pay, i : i. 50. How they be- 
came a* difti/rsl ctafs of the people;- 55. How dillingoilhed horn 
the militia, 56. Alteration in theirexercife produced by the in- 
•vtr.p’nh ©f ^re^arm*, 57. 

$Bst<k Sc*. company, amazing capital- once enjoyed by, iii* ! 24; Mer- 
• £*u»i)e and frock-jobbing projects of, 1 rSY A flier* co contract, 129. 
WiaJe iiihcry, /W. The capital of] turned into annuity (lock, 

* *a 407. 

Spto&rigit and trader, inconfrftent chanfhrs, Hi.- '245* 

Jkvg&ig'*,- three dudes only, tfecc'&ry for him to attend to, for fup- 
* porting a fyftem of natural 1 berty, iii. 42. flow he is vo protect 
the fociety from e xternal violence; 44. 70. And the members of 
ity-fro*** the injuftict and oppicffkm of each other, 72, And to 
tnair tain public works and inHiiiuions, 92. 

S/ain, ore of the pooied countries in Europe, notwithftanding its 
. lich mines, u 377. 0 

-its commerce has produced no corfidcrable manufaftures for 
v eUbiBtfale, and the greater part of the country remains uncultivated, 
it. r 3 : c. Spanish m» de of eitimating their American difeoveries, 140, 

■ Thtvalue of gold nnd fj ver there, depreciated by laying a tax on 
the export a lie r, of them, 271, Agriculture and manufafrures there, 
lirfeouraged by the redundancy of gold and filver, 272, : Natural 
Cdnfejqwtnces that would refuit from taking away this tax, 273. 
Th<r,Hraf -and pretended motives of the ccnjrt of Caftile for taking 
pofiefiion of the countries discovered by Columbus, 352* The tax 
Dp gold and filver, how reduced, 353. Gold, the objeft of all the 
entnpi iz&vln the new world, 3 *4, The colonics o£ lefs populous 
than thofc of any other European nation, 363. Af&rted sn ex- 
ciaftif claim to nil- America, until the mifearriage of their invincible 
armacb, 3 ...Policy of the trade with the colonies, 377; The 
American dlablilhiweats of, eH'e&ed by private advent u re r>, who 
icee.;rcd -lit :fc beyond per million from the government, 398^ *Loft 

t manufa&urcs :by ' acq 0 i r i r g rich and fertile colonies, 432. The 
avala rax there explained, 381. The ruin of the Spanifh ;fl 4 anii* 

is, 381. -■ ' " 

SfjtnihrkQ, adiflinil employment in improved fociety, i. 16. Specu-* 
|*ytveU mefcbantatdefertbed,- 17$. ’ ' 

Singe* pubUcffcsFowncra m, paid for the contempt attending ^Sieir 

of drainage rep. 4 femations; Til 20^“* 

Stamp duht|»in England and 1 emarks;On, 

<V#r£bo\v cements in Scotland, w 4 *&t, ti. 02. 
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btukj the prn&U railed or>* in man ufnfture?y^xclaloed; ;u 72. 
an increafe of, nifts* wa£ea,aod dimm.jbts 13P Mofl be 

larger in a great town than in a country village, 136, Natural con- 
fequer f c$$ i^of a deficiency of iipek in new colonies^ i^ot ■: -The pro* 
fits on* iiukaflVfhd by the esfioefs or difficulty of -Icat'Ctng a. trace, 

. 156*. Bat> by the r»&» or qi&gimbicncts ci thfr bafinefs*- *y<\ 
Stock employed for pjofr, feta- into, motion the greater ;part of cfefmi 
bbnar, 3 96, No accumulation of, necefiary in the rude flate of 
fecit ty, 4(7. The accumulation of, neu/Tary to.? he di vihorr of 
labour;, 40?. ; Stock dill nouiftctl into nvo parts, 411. The grne- 
r.il flock of a country or fociety, explained, 414; Uoufes, ibid* 
Improved land, 416* Perfonal abilities* 4174 Money and pravi- 
fjpr s if.. ibid* Raw materials and manufactured goods, 4 1 K' Stock 
of individuals, hew employed, 421. U frequently buried or con- 
cealed, in arbitrary countries, 422. 

— — the profits on, decreafe, in proportion as the quantity inereafes, 
it, 9, On what principles flock is lent and boi rowed at inteteljs 334 
That of every. fociety divided among different employments^ in the 
proportion rneft agreeable 10 the public inurefl, by the private views 
of h dividual?,. 466. The natural, difiribunon of, deranged by mo* 
nopdizing fy items, 468. Every derangement of, injurious 10 the 
■ fociety, 470. 

mercantile, is barren and unproductive, according to the French 

agricultural lyitern of political (Economy, iii. 8. How far the re- 
venue bom, is an objett of taxation, 292. A taxon, intended under 
the land tax, 296, ■■..■' •>:■ r ■ 

Stockings, why cheaply manufactured in Scotland, i. iff 1.. When fir# 

; introduced into England, 389, v 

Stott- ^ quarries, their value depend| on fituaiion, u 254. 274. w- 
Stones, precious, of no.nfe bot-fof ornament, and how the pa ice of, is 
regulated, f« ; £70, The moft abundant mines of, would addliule 
■to the wealth of the world* 271* - »■ :n -■■■ « 

Subordination, how introduced into fociety, iii* 74, Perfoiui quali- 
fication?, ibid, Age and fortune, 73, ikrth, 7 7. Birth and for- 
tune two great foprccs of peifonal diflinfltott, 78-v 
Subfidji; old, jo the .Eoglifti cuftoms, the drawbacks opoity 253* 
Origin and import of the term, iii. 347. . 

Sugar, * very profitable article of cultivation, U 143 . it* 89. 

Drawbacks on the exportation of, from Englaod; ii* 2J4. 
v; |4ight be cultivated by the drill plough, inflead of all hand labour 

a proper fubjeft for taxation, as an article fold at a monopoly 
- fpfice, iii, 370, 

Sumptuary laws fuperfluous reftraintson theiommon people, 1^,27 . 
SafjLtam, prelent flat* of the Dutch colony thency -*«• 367* : ' 

Styfctriand, efkblifhment 65 ihe reformation in, Berne aa&»Zttriph, 
»ii)^2 W^The dergy thm^alous tend todu&tous * *$ 6 *'^*x*t • 

y/ * x*au t 
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Jj* 

antfli* dpitritjoh, ej$frniect» 

fi "^6. iiir'J&J-: ' 

Talents, nmfctfi;. -not fo varies in’ different wefi'aHHbppofed, 1. 2 p 
Tartars , tfefr v mjinncr of coiiduding'war* iii* 45 ;'■ Their invafions 
dreadful, 47. "' " ' ’ ' 

■ Tiwfrnier^tik accent of the diamohd mines ofGofcondaand Vifia* 

■" pour; V. .ij&' ' '■■' ' £ ' ■'■■"" ; - ■■•■•■ * 

Taxes t the origin of, under the feudal government; 'ii. rot. 

the foorces front whence they mull arife, Hi, 255. Unequal 
taxes- 236. Ought to be clear and certain* Hid* Ought t6 be 
levied at the times mod convenient for payment* 257. Ought to 
Jake <b little as poffiblc out of the pockets of the people, more 
f than is brought into the public treafury, ibid* How they may be 
nArnde more burden fo me to the people than beneficial to the fovc* 
reigh, ibid, The land-tax of Great- Britain, Land tax at 

Venice, 265. Improvements fiiggefled for a land-tax, 2^4. Mode 
of affeffir.g the land-tax in Pruffia, 270. Tythes a very unequal 
ta^ and a cltf.ouragetfient to improvement, 274. Operation of tax 
on boufe rent, payable by the tenant, '281. A proportionable tax 
bn haute/* the bell fource of revenue, 285. IIow far the revenue 
jfiom tfodc is a proper objedt of taxation, 292, Whether intereft of 
money is proper for taxation, 294. How taxes are paid at Ham- 
burfh, 298. In Switzerland, 299. Taxes upon particular em- 
ployments, 301. Poll taxes, 309. Taxes, badges of liberty, ibid* 
Taxes upon the transfer of property, 312. Stamp duties, 316. 
On whom the feVeral kinds of?taxes principally fall, 317. Taxes 
'ujserf the wages of labour, 321. Capitations, 327, Taxes upon 
Cdnihrhable commodities* 351, Upon neceflaries* 333, Upon 
iuxiifieiy'334. Principal neceffaries taxed, 337. AbJurdities in 
taxation* 339. Different parts of Europe very highly taxed, 340. 
TVo different methods of taxing confuinlbie commodities, 341. 
Sif SltttHe^#ecfeei^ (chemc 6f taxation confidered* 342. Fxcife 
j^’’ i45 ; . ''fc«netimeis‘ not an inffrument of reve* 
'monopoly^ 35b. Improvements of the coftoms fog* 
gdied, 3 5 1; paid ln the price of a commodity little adyerted 

;.tb,".;3 ?L luxuries, the good and bad properties tit* ibid* 

JSRStti' iff fatting them our, 386. Hdir tie Mdn^ts : of : ^usit 
might be reforn>.ed* 390. French and Englifh fy Hems of taxation 
taxes always generate difeontent, 419. iJJdw 
iaf the Britim fyfiem bf taxation might be applicable to alt the differ^ 
ent prbVihces dfeSe empire, 44! . Such a plan might fpcqdtly 

Wpbmttoh thatdfdgin Brttaiti , U 3*0. 

^&^4eir ap- : 

" pJicauorf* i& i 52. Tid jupCiaioha to fubjeft* 

' ■ " w " ' * *" little 
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tittfe calculated to quicken their diligence* 1 5 J A ' e 
obliged to gain predion by fervtlity, 154- Urfeft* m their eu. 
UfflTinrtitt, i;6.- Teachers nmongfthe anoeot Greek* uAKommtt 
fuperior to tbole of modern %?!?; «79‘ 

coed ones to, or drain them from, the untyeriittes, ,31. , Their em- 
ploy meoc natiir 41 y tenders k««,«U., 

Temta, feudal, gemral obfervations po*- 7* ■ $*■*. 

Tbulm\ monkdh, the complexion of, in. 168. ^ ■ ,. 

Yin, o £ the mine* of, in Cornwall* ;i- *64^ ; ft 

greater profit to the proprietors than the hlver mines of Peru, 2t>5* 
Regulations under which tin-mmes are worked, 266* v 

Tobacco* the culture of, why reilrained in_ Europe, u *«► Kot 
profitable an article of cuhirauon m the. Vt eh Indies as iugar, .24b. 

P , the amount and courie of the Bmith trade with, explained, 
ii 68. The whole duly upon, drawn back on exportfttnn, 254* 
Conduces of the cxcluiive trade Britain enjoys with Maryland 

and Virginia in this article, 407. . # . / • . 

TtlL, for paflage over reads, bridges, and navigable canals, the eqn.ty 

of, Ihewn, iii. 95. Upon carriages of luxury, ought to be higher 
than upon carriages of utility, 96. The management of turnp.ke, 
often an objefl of juft complaint, .98. Why government ought not 
to have the management of turnpikes, 99. 37 1 • 

Tonnape and poundage, origin of thofie dunes, ni. 34 • . .* 

Tontine in ihe French finances, what, with the derivation of the name, 

Toulovfiyt&ay paid t0 a counfelior or judge in the parliamc^i of, 

Towns, ^the places where induftry is moil profitably exerted, t l <M 4 
The fpirit of combination prevalent among manufadlurcrs, 195. ^,00, 
according to what circum fiances the general chara&ei; of Wc 
inhabitants, as to tndollry, is formed, it. 10. The reapeoad Oft- 
ture of the trade between them and the country, explained* 73* 
Snbfift on the furplus pnduce of the country, 75# How Irfl 
formed, 77. Are continual fairs, ibid. The origm^l ty a*id 
ferrite Hate of the inhabitants cf, icq, .Thtfc ear^e^mpMiMftd 
privileges, hi»w obtained, 101. !“ 

terry much earlier than the occupiers of 

Origin of free burghs, «W. Origin ,6f corpbptoona,, 103, Vfchy 
nlltwed to form militia, 107. How the tnereaj^ajicftictotrs of com* 
iterdal towns contributed to the improveoew of 
which they belonged, ; »i£. r _ M _ Jff _ 

dependent 
rts oL 50* 

returns of home and 

ion of the car; y% b Jr^e»OtOT^^ 64<i 'r he p wetptea 

y, 5^iv0riginal^ p ^rty aptk fervite Batts ot thniahs.* 

biianua'tSfvn^M^r feudal gatfAnmea^ioo. Ewmpuon* and 
* * privileges 





privilege* granted to them* !&#• E^nfiaft of coimnefcc by rode 
nations. felling their owtt raw ^r<wi^ce foip .the manufafturts of mote 
€ivtJtasc<l ti Its ftfotary efftdb on the govern meat *ad 

of * country, ^119*;. Sib^rted the feudal authority* 1 i 5 . 

ahaed t of ,. < Q#tr± 

trading, the caufe of complaints of the fcardty of i^oney, 45a. 
9 Bfer and hive* not the ^ d^rijbfed 

fromfamgji ernde, 167. EfFed^ produced in trade ftod tnanM^urcs 
by the difedvery of America, j 69. And by the discover $&£ a; paffi g e 
to the Em (1 Indies round the Cape of Good Hope, i(70*> ; 
commercial writers in eili mating national wealth by gold an4i%e^» 
172. Inquiry into the caufe and effect of rellraints upon trade, >73* 
Individuals, by puifuing their own in tert ft, unknowingly promote 
that of the public, 1 8 1 . Legal regulations of trade, un&fe, 1 8z« 
Retaliatory regulations between nations, 200. Meafures for laying 
trade^ppen, ought to be carried into execution Howly* 207 ^Policy 
Of the rellraints on trade between France and Britain confidered, 2 1 1* 
#fej* certain criterion to determine on which fide the balance of trade 


between ivvo countries turns* 212. Moft of the regulations of, 
founded on a mi (l a ken d oft line of the balance of trade, .235. Is 
genwaliy founded on narrow principles of policy, 243. Drawbacks 
of dttbes* 25 2, - The dealer who employs his whole floe Ic in one 
bogle branch of bulinefs, . has an advantage of the fame kind with 
4h* : ^ mploys.'^ hia; 'whole labour oh^^gfeopei^tion, 

Coiifequeilces of drawing it from a number pfi&aU channels 
intp <M»e ^great channel, 424* Colony trade, and the monopoly of 
yi : that: #* 4 *, diftiuguilhtd, 429, v: The intereft of the confomer con-* 

. 1 • ftamty iacrificwd to that of the producer, jjf 
Sfr iat 1 t»ges attending a perfeft- freedom of, \o landed nation s, 
according to the prefent agricultural fy Item of political (economy in 
France, hi, 15* Origin of fortign trade, 1 6# ’ ConMu CRC? * °f 
h igh duties an d prohibitions^ ip landed nations, 17* 39* ^Howtr ad e 
i^samniht nvtnue of a country^ 26*, >• Nature in- 

tWhO«|jfe^etw town* and tboffe* of n- 

' * -• ^ ■=■.****. • .*. '• 

i^^e'leparatiqn ofM< 9*.- :.Origin;’0^^~: ,. 
iii; 372,.. 

. (Ummary^iew of the effefls oL iii, 17^ > 

; wfcy amerly t .ac€omuTiat 4 ed by princes* ii, 166, ; - ' ^ 

^ Why an i^ • 

qf j : i’C 
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V 

Value , the term defined, i. 42. 

Vt<iiut Polite, his cruelty to his ilaves checked by the Reman emperor 
Augufttts, which could noi have been done under the republican form 
of government, ii. 3 96. 

Venice , origin of the filk manufacture in that city, ii/ 113* Traded 
in Eaft India goods before the fea crack round the Cape of Good 
Hope was difeovered, 347. 

— 1 " > Nature of the land-tax in that republic, iii. 263, 

Veni/ofty the price of, in Britain, does not compenfate tnctxpsnce of a 
deer path, i. 35 j. 

Viceftma hjercditaium among the ancient Romans, the nature of, ex- 
plained, iii. 312. 

Villages , how firit formed, ii. 77. % 

Viilenage , probable caufe of the wearing out of that tenure in Eu- 
rope, ii. 91. 

Vineyardy the mod profitable part of agriculture, both among the an- 
cients and moderns, i. 239, Great advantages derived fiom pecu- 
liarities of foil in, 242. 

Uni<verjiiies t the einoluments*of the teachers in, how far calculated to 
promote their diligence, iii. 152. The profeftbrs at Oxford have 
moftly given up teaching, 153. Thofe in France fubjed: to in* 
competent jurifd id ion s, 155. The privileges of graduates im- 
properly obtained, ibid. Abufe of Jedureihips, 156. The dif 
eipline of, feldoni calculated for the benefit of the lludents, 157. 
Are, in England, more corrupted than the public fchools, 159, 
Original foundation of, 160. How Latin became an effential ar- 
ticle in academical education, 16 f - How the ftudy of the Greek 
language was introduced, 162. The three great branches of the 
Greek philofophy, 163, Are now divided into five branches, 166. 
The monkifh courfe of education in, 168. Have not been very 
ready to adopt improvements, 169. Are not well calculated to 
prepare men for the world, 170. How filled with good profcfFors, 
or drained of them, 231. Where the worft and heft prole flora are 
generally to be met with, 232, See Colleges an d Teachers. 

W 

bVages oflabour, how fettled between mailers and workmen, if 99* 

'The workmen generally obliged to comply with the teams of their 
employers, 100. The oppofition of workmen outrageous, and fel- 
cfhni fuccefsful, 10 1. Circumftances which operate to ratfc wages, 
1&. Ttyc extent of wagw jimi ted by the funds from which they 
irift Ifitv Why higher in jVyth America, than in England, 105. 
Are lO^Wountries that are fiV/onary, 107. Not oppreflively low 
in £reac Britain, 1 m. A diftinitibn made here between the wages 
in furaroer and in winter, ibid. If fufficicnt in dear years, they muft 
be ample in feafons of plenty, 1 ft. Different rates of, in different 
Vol. ill. L l glaces/ - 
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places, M3. Liberal wages encourage induftryand propagation, 
r 1*4. An advance of, neceflarily raife* the price of many commo- 
dities, 132. An average of, not eafily afcenained, 134, The 
operation of high wages ami high profits compared, 149. Caufea 
lif *he variations of, in different employments, 152. Are generally 
higher in new, than in old trades, 176, 210. Legal regulations of, 
deftiroy induftry and ingenuity, 22c. 

Wages; natural, effed of a dired rax upon, iii. 322. 

Waif oh 1 Sir Robert, his cxcife fcheme defended, iii, 358* 

Wants of mankind, how fupplied through the operation of labour, i. 
33* How extendfcd, in psoportion to their fupply, i. 236, The 
tar greater part of them fupplied from the produce of other men*# 
labour, 407. 

Wart, foreign, the funds for the maintenance of, in the prefent cen- 
tury, have little dependence on the quantity of gold and finer in a 
nafion, ii. 159. • 

How fup ported by a nation of hunters, iii, 44, By a nation of 
Ihepherds, 45* By a nation of hufbandmen, 47. Men of military 
age, what proportion thc*y bear to the whole fociety, 48, Feudal 
wars, how fupported, 49. Cau/es which in the advanced Bate of 
fociety, rendered it impoffible for thofc who took the field, to main- 
tain thcmfelves, co. Iiow the art of wfcr became a difliudl piofeffion, 
53. Diflindlion between the militia and legular forces, 56. Al- 
teration in the art of war produced by the invention of fire-arms, 57, 
70, Importance of ditcipline, 59, Macedonian army, 6i. Car- 
thaginian army, 62. Roman army, 63. Feudal armies, 66. A 
well-regulated Handing army, the only defence of a civilized coun- 
try, and the only means for fpeedily civilizing a barbarous country, 
68, The want of parfimony during peace, impofes on Hates the 
neceflity of contracting debts to carry on war, 399. 416. Why war 
is agreeable to thofc who live fecure from the immediate calamities 
of it, 417, Advantages of raifing the fupplies for, within the year, 
4 27* 

Watch movements, great reduftion in the prices of, owing to me- 
chanicalisnprovements, i. 38$. 

Wealth and money, fynenimous terms, in popular language, ii, 139, 
172. Spuoilh and Tartarian eiiimate of, compared, 140. 

-■ The great authority conferred by the poiMion of, 'iii,* ft. 

Weavers, the profits of, why iiecc&rily greater than thofe of /pinner 5, 

i. 77* 

Weft Indite, difcovered by Columbus, ii, 349, Kovv they obtained 
this name, ibid* The Original native produ&ions of, 3^0. The 
thirtt of gold the obje& of ail the Spani/h enterprizes there, 354, 
And of chafe of every other European nation, 337, The re^o re- 
liefs of, greatly in favour of the EuimSan colonies, there, 362./ The 
(iigar colonies of France better gqmrned than thofe of $^nair|f 394. 
What* See Corn* 

Window fax ( in Britain, now ram, flu 290. /lends Acute- 

. rent, £92. , 

Wind/or 
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WinJUkr market, chronological table, ©f the prices of Corn af„ i. 4 «K 
H im, the eheapnefs of, would be a caufeof fobriery, it» *42. I he 
carrying trade in, encouraged by En$i(h ftawtev *>;. = ■ . 

M'oad, the price.of,. riles iB proportion as a country is culUvat?d,.i. 
icq. The growth of young trees prevented by cattle, 260. . When 
the planting Of trees bt comes a profitable employment* ibid. 
fftol the produce of rude countries, commonly earned to athuant 
market, i, 460. The price of, in England, has fallen coafiderably 
fince the time of Edward 111 . 564. Caufes of thi* diminution in 
price, 364. The price of, confidcrably reduced in Scotland, by the 

union with England, 369. .. _ 

Sever by of the laws again!! the exportation of, 11. 495, Re- 

"ftraints neon the inland commerce o’, 497. Relbaints upon the 
co liiinn trade of. 418. Pleas on which thefe rellraints are founded, 
A,g. n fhe price of wool deprefled by thefe regulations, 500. The 
cx-ortaiioii cf, ought to be allowed, fubjeit to a duty, 504, t 
Wttiltn cloth, the prefer. t prices of, compared with thole at the dofe 
of the fifteenth century, i. 386. Three mechanical improvements 
intrcduccvl in the manuiailuie of, 38(9, 
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